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The mist of 
Lethe 


SEVERAL years ago, in the base- 

ment of a building in Richmond, 

Va., two men mixed the first 
batch of I Dethol in a wooden tub. 

As they stirred, they saw visions of the time when 
that obscurely born lethal mist for insects should be 
a demanded necessity in hundreds of thousands of 
homes. And today their dream has come true. 

Not at once was this success achieved. Often dis- 
couragement came to croak its song of “can’t-be-done.” 
Just as often was the challenge met with a little more 
careful management, a little improvement in their 
product’s service, a little more effective way of spread- 
ing the merits of Dethol abroad, 

Into each succeeding year’s output they stirred a 
liberal quantity of faith. And it has been our happy 
experience, as consultants, to add that admixture of 
forceful copy which has acted as a reagent to settle 
success where it can be actually grasped. 

Each year, since we became associated with the 
Dethol Manufacturing Co., of Richmond, Va., their 
sales have shown a steady advance. The increasing 
fumes of Dethol, which put their victims eternally to 
sleep, flat on their backs, only serve to arouse this 
client and Advertising Headquarters and put us more 
energetically on our toes. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Elevated and Subway advertising 
through Artemas Ward, Inc.., 
in New York, is in our opinion 
----national advertising of the 
very first importance” 
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NorRTHWESTERN Fruit EXCHANGE 


Wernatcure. WasmINcTON 
November - Twenty Ninth, 
1 9 < 4. 





ware 
Skookum 


artemas — Inc., 
Union + 
tee York, 5. Y. 


Gentlemen: - 


SKOOKUM apples have been advertised in your New 
York Blevated and Subway system since rege The fact that 
we have had two contracte with you on & long term basis is 
the dest evidence of our high regard for your kind of adver- 
tieing. 


SKOOKUM entered the National field with a very 
modest advertising eggs ye New York and your medium 
was our first venture. We have always felt that your service 
was the best advertising tng re the New York field. —— 
and Su! advertising, through Artemas Ward, Inc., in 
York, is in our opinion, after some years experience, J 
advertising of the very first importance. 


Mr. Klee and Mr. Cohn, of your organisation, have 
been very helpful and keenly appreciative of the difficulties 
experienced by the SKOOKUM growers in advertising and market- 
ing « natural perishable 3,000 miles from ite seat of produc- 
tion. 


In conclusion, we can sum it all up by saying that 
we consider your medium and service in a class by itself. 


Yours Bn B. ruly, 
BORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGS, 
a 
’ AF Ww dn 
u ° 
(oo 
te JW alt i 


Advertising Manager. 
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No. 8 


The Young College Man’s Value to 


Business 


Thirty-Three Industrial Concerns Tell How They Get College Men and 


gh fine spring afternoons 
there are two 


and evenings 
sorts of conver- 
sation going on 
which are of in- 
terest to a great 
number of people. 
In the front office 
of a manufacturer 
of cream separa- 
tors, we may hear 
the president say 
to the sales man- 
ager, “George, we 
need a couple of 
cubs in the sales 
department — to 
train as junior 
salesmen. Raffer- 
ty writes he needs 
one right now in 
Ohio. What do 
you say to taking 
a couple of col- 
lege boys? Do 
you think they’re 
any good?” 
Then if you 
jump for a mo- 
ment to a college 
campus where, 
under the el ms 
after the evening 
Singing, the 
seniors sit with 
their glowing 
pipes, you might 
hear this sort of 
a conversation : 
‘I don’t think, 
after all, I'll go 


in with the old man. I never did care 
much about being a mortician (or a 


What They Think of Them 


By Roy Dickinson 





- Register 





In addition to seventeen 
colleges and universities, the 
following companies  fur- 
nished information upon 
which this article is based: 

The Brown Instrument 
Co., Hercules Powder Co., 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
Bucyrus Company, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Amity Leather Products Co., 
A. G. Becker & Co., Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, The 
Griscom-Russell Co., Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., The Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., Skelly Oil Co., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., The White Motor Co., 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., The Consolidated Coal 
Co., The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, De Wolf 
& Company, R. H. Macy & 
Company, Remington Cash 
Co., Provident 
Mutual Life Ins. Company, 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
General Electric Company, 
W. T. Grant Company, 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Com- 
pany, and several others. 








Table of Contents on page 190 


broker or whatever the “old man” 
may be), though there is money in 


it. I think I’ll sell 
cash registers,” 

In a few weeks 
all over the coun- 
try at big uni- 
versities and little 
ones, the sheep- 
skin diplomas will 
be handed out. 
The graduating 
class will be told 
just where in the 
long Latin ora- 
tion to applaud 
vehementer and 
where to keep 
silent. They will 
then be given in 
the baccalaureate 
sermon the sort 
of advice which 
is thought to be 
fitting to enable 
them to go out in 
the world and 
crash through to 
success. 

By this time 
probably a cer- 
tain number of 
the seniors in 
these universities 
either have found 
positions for 
which their col- 
lege training has 
fitted them, have 
decided to go in 
with the “old 


man” or some other relative, or will 
be wondering just what they are go- 
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ing to do out in the wide, wide 
world to justify the money Dad 
spent upon their education. A 
large percentage of each senior 
class is wondering just where and 
how it is going to cash in on the 
four years of some knowledge, 
some athletics and many social 
contacts. 

How can the men oe want 
new blood in the sales, service and 
technical sides of their organiza- 
tion get in touch with the qualified 
seniors who want a job? What 
are the big companies doing to 
find out about them? How are 
the college men who came into in- 
dustry during the last few years 
making out in their new jobs? Do 
men with a college education pan 
out better or worse than the ones 
who have come up from the 
ranks? These are the questions 
which are of wide general interest 
at this time of the year. It was a 
letter I received recently which 
made me think that to find out the 
answer to some of them would 
amount to far more than merely 
satisfying curiosity. It is a re- 
sponsibility on the part of manu- 
facturers and colleges alike, for 
the letter shows what too often 
happens. 

“T floundered around for many 
years,” said this man, “without 
making use of the training I had 
in the agricultural college until 
finally, through good luck, I came 
into a field in which my agricul- 
tural training could be profitably 
used in sales work. I felt then 
strongly and I feel even more 
strongly now, that more sys- 
tematic efforts should be made on 
the part of the institutions and in- 
dustries to search out these young 
men who are specially trained and 
fit them into the proper sphere. 
At present, or at least, when 
graduated it seemed that absolute- 
ly no effort was made to help the 
young graduate get the sort of a 
start in the world for which he is 
best fitted. 

“Many of these men return to 
their fathers’ farms or go into 
their fathers’ businesses, and there 
is no particular problem for 
them. But for very many who 


have had no such favorable con- 
nections, 


it is an extremely vital 
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problem and unfortunately many 
fine minds and much intelligence 
on which society has spent a great 
deal of money are not utilized.” 

Taking this man’s letter as the 
starting point on the supposition 
that anything which could be done 
to lessen this waste of the care- 
fully trained young man in agri- 
cultural, technical and other edu- 
cational lines, would be of value 
to industry generally, I wrote first 
to a large number of universities 
to ask whether any concerns are 
now making a systematic effort to 
secure trained young men from 
senior classes of universities. 
Then, having received a large list 
from the universities, I wrote to 
the manufacturers and asked them 
how they were getting young men 
and what the results had been. 

It has long been known that 
such concerns as the General Elec- 
tric Company, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company and 
others which utilize technical men, 


have made earnest efforts to 
get in touch each year _ with 
the type of men they want 


in the senior class and have used 
space in college publications to 
advertise to undergraduates the 
advantage of entering their partic- 
ular industry. But it was really 
amazing to find the systematic 
efforts which an ever-increasing 
number of industrial leaders are 
making each year to search out 
the type of men they want to have 
as part of their organizations. One 
university furnished a list of no 
less than eighty-five companies 
each of which either by sending 
their own representatives to the 
colleges, by keeping in touch with 
the registrar or dean of the uni- 
versity, or by correspondence, pick 
a certain number of men each year 
from the senior class. 


HOW GOODYEAR SELECTS MEN 


The organizations which pick 
men from the colleges have vari- 
ous methods of going about it, 
and their views differ upon the 
particular value of the college 
man in industry. The letter from 
G. M. Stadelman, president of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, gives an excellent picture ot 
the way many of the large concerns 
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Lutheran Church, Lititz, Pa. 


Dealer Influence That 
Is Personal ; 


EALERS in small towns attach 
great weight to the use of Chris- 
tian Herald in an advertising campaign. 


They know that church families buy 
well—and that they greatly influence 
the purchasing decisions of other peo- 
ple in the community. 


Christian Herald 


Bible House New York 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 
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select their men, what branches 
they enter, and sums up some of 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of the average young college 


graduate in his relation to in- 
dustry: 
“This company employs each 


year a number of young men 
graduating from schools and col- 
leges, for training in the various 
departments of our business. 

“This includes technically 
trained men secured for produc- 
tion and engineering departments 
and men with a general education 
or having specialized in commerce 
and business administration, for 
the operating and sales depart- 
ments. 

“These men are secured both 
from applications received direct 
and by men visiting the schools 
and interviewing prospects there. 

“Speaking particularly of the 
sales department, the man in 
charge of our sales employment 
corresponds each year with a 
number of schools, writing either 
the dean, the head of the De- 
partment of Finance and Com- 
merce, when one exists, or the 
Student Placement Bureau, when 
one is maintained. 

“He secures a list of young 
men who are good prospects and 
later interviews them personally 
at the school. Those who are ac- 
ceptable and are interested fill out 
application forms and after refer- 
ences are checked and prove 
satisfactory, are notified to report 
to Akron for training, 

“These men come with us with 
field sales work as an objective. 
Considerable training and ex- 
perience is necessary before they 
can be placed on territories. This 
is supplied by a course of factory 
and sales training and by work 
in the home and branch offices. 
When they finally are placed on 
territories, they give a good ac- 
count of themselves in nearly 
every case. 

“Choosing suitable men for our 
business from college graduates is 
not so simple as it sounds. The 
average age of men leaving col- 
lege is twenty-two years. That is 


the very age at which young men 
are most restless and unsettled. 
“To avoid a_ high 


turnover 
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among men employed on leaving 
college, we have found it neces- 
sary to proceed carefully and to 
observe the following rules: 

“We place as much emphasis 
upon the way in which a man has 
secured his college training as 
upon the subject matter of his 
course. The young man who has 
had to work hard to secure his 
schooling is more apt to work 
hard to cash in on it. 

“We also make careful inquiry 


into his college activities outside | 


of class room work—athletics, or- 
ganization work, social and fra- 
ternal activities, self-supporting 
effort, etc., and balance these 
against his scholastic standing. In 
short, we make sure that he has 
made as good a job of his college 
life as we want him to make of 
his position in our organization. 

“We also try to be sure that the 
position and probable advance- 
ment we have to offer will provide 
the sort of career to which he is 
entitled, and then are quite candid 
in statements made to him as to 
what he may expect in the way 
of remuneration, responsibilities 
and advancement. 

“We have secured many splen- 
did men now in our organization 
in just this way. We have secured 
many men whom we could not re- 
tain for one reason or another. 
However, since we have been fol- 
lowing the above plan of employ- 
ment, our turnover has been less- 
ened. Over 85 per cent of the col- 
lege men employed in 1923 are 
with us today, and all of the men 
employed in 1924.” 

This method of getting in touch 
with a definite type of young man 
to fill a particular job by corre- 
spondence with the college, to be 
followed later by a personal visit 
to size up the prospect and giving 
him a factory and sales training 
before he is sent out to sell, is 
the one adopted by a large major- 
ity of the big concerns who utilize 
college graduates as raw material 
for the sales, service or technical 
departments. 

Manufacturers who are looking 
for the sort of qualities among 
college graduates which will later 
enable them to take more res- 

(Continued on page 148) 
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“Yep! I always shave down” 


“That’s all you got to shave—gosling.” 
“Well, a man’s got to keep his face clean.” 
“Then why don’t you wash it oftener?” 


Even before you’ve noticed that fuzzy bloom on a boy’s upper 
lip, he’s thought of shaving. On the sly, he uses father’s razor, 
afraid even to let his family know of his ambition, a beard. Right 
then are his shaving prejudices forming, and the strength of his 
opinions as to what kind of a razor to use will grow faster than 
his whiskers. 

Through the advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy, 
manufacturers of shaving accessories can establish themselves in 
the minds of 500,000 boys, averaging 1514 to 16 years old, who will 
soon join the ranks of the great masculine legions that use a razor 
every day. Some of them have beards already. All hope to have. 
Together they represent a new market in the making. Add to this 
fact the persuasive power of the boy, and you have an additional 
reason for winning them now. Sonny may take advice from 
father, sometimes, but given a conviction he’s selling it all the 
time to his buddies. 

Put your name and your product before half a million youngsters. 
Make friends for yourself on the say-so of the greatest friend 
these youngsters know, THE AMERICAN Boy. Copy received by 
June 10th will appear in August. 


American Bo 


“The Biggest. Brightest. Best Magazine for Boys in All the World 
Detroit Michigan 
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SUGGESTIONS of methods for using 
current public statistics as a measure 
of purchasing power 


Three Studies 


of the Purchasing Power 
of Consumers 


—now published in book form 


N an attempt to develop better’ methods 

of studying buying habits the J. Walter 
Thompson Company conducted a prize es- 
say contest on the “Purchasing Power of 
the Consumer.” 





From the essays submitted three have 
been chosen as offering the most assistance 
in the analysis of buying power. 
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Cuarts, diagrams and tables show- 
ing the relations between business con- 
ditions and consumers’ ability to buy 


These have now been published in book 


form. 


Sales Managers will find in this book 
practical suggestions for working methods 
by which current public statistics can be 
used as a measure of the purchasing power 
of their customers. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of 
this book upon receipt of $4.00. If you wish 
to return the book within five days, money 
will be refunded. Address Statistical De- 
partment, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
244 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

















Macy Brings Producer and 
Consumer Together 


Twenty-Five Electrical Manufacturers Unite in Week’s Demonstration 
at Big New York Store 


VERY year’ manufacturers 

spend time, thought and money 
in an effort to establish direct con- 
tact with the people who use their 
products. They are always faced 
with the problem of how to get 
their merchandise before the con- 
sumer so that he can buy it at 
the very moment in which his in- 
terest is most keenly aroused. 

Among other things, store dem- 
onstrations have been used to solve 
the difficulty. But so many attrac- 
tive things are always on display 
in a large store that the demon- 
stration often does not make one 
article stand out so strikingly from 
the rest that thousands of people 
will be attracted to it. 

Macy & Company, one 
of New York’s department stores, 
recently opened a seven- -day elec- 
trical exposition which is the 
practical working out of an idea 
which can be applied to many in- 
dustries. In this exposition manu- 
facturers in allied lines, each fea- 
turing his leading product, met 
and talked with Macy’s thousands 
of customers. 

Three weeks ago, Louis Barnet, 
manager of the house-furnishing 
department, conceived the idea of 
awakening a general interest in 
electrical household appliances by 
holding a large electrical show in 
which the merchandise of that de- 
partment could be brought strik- 
ingly before the store’s customers. 
In working out the plan, he real- 
ized that it also offered tremendous 
possibilities for co-operation with 
the manufacturers of this mer- 
chandise. Consequently, it was de- 
cided to offer these manufacturers 
the chance of making first-hand 
contact with the store’s customers 
and so tie a bond between the 
manufacturer and consumer, as 
well as between the store and cus- 
tomer and the store and manufac- 
turer. 

Mr. Barnet’s plan was to throw 
open 10,000 square feet of space 


10 


on the eighth floor of Macy’s and 
here let manufacturers come di- 
rectly in touch with the consuming 
public directly interested in their 
goods. There would be no duplica- 
tion of exhibits and consequently 
no wandering of the consumer’s 
interest. Live customers and pros- 
pects—not dealers or others in the 
trade—would pass through the ex- 
position in one direction, with their 
attention focused on the limited 
number of exhibits. There would 
be no rent to pay. The store would 
stand all cost except that of dec- 
oration (which was slight and ap- 
portioned pro rata among the ex- 
hibitors) and that of demonstra- 
tors. The manufacturers weuld 
supply their own demonstrators. 
The twenty-five manufacturers 
to whom Mr. Barnet went seized 
on the idea eagerly, for it was 
just at a time when the electrical 
goods industry needed somethiny 
to bring it before the consuming 
public in a striking way. They 
plunged so whole-heartedly into 
the plan that the exposition opened 
May 16, three weeks after Mr. 
Barnet conceived the idea. 


MACY NAME LINKED WITH OTHERS 


The Macy name, as a result of 
this exposition, now is linked with 
the names of such companies as 
the New York Edison, Westing- 
house Manufacturing, New York 
Telephone, Robeson Rochester, 
Fitzgerald Manufacturing, Hurley 
Machine and Landers, Frary & 
Clark. The Macy house-furnishing 
department is linked in the con- 
sumer mind with the product of 
twenty-five such companies. And 
these manufacturers have come 
into first-hand contact with thou- 
sands of consumers whom they 
not only have been able to tell 
about their product, but whom they 
have been able to instruct in its 
correct and effective use. 

Each manufacturer concentrated 
on one product, the leading one, 
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Money! 


One million six hundred 
thousand dollars ($1,600,000) 
a year. 


That’s what the people of lowa 
pay annually for subscriptions 
to The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune-News. 


We give them their money’s 
worth, too. Complete service 
of the Associated Press, United 
Press, United News, Consolli- 
dated Press, International News 
—Finest features of all kinds— 
Four hundred lowa corre- 
spondents — Ding’s cartoons 
(jay Darling’s home paper, 
you know). 


If Iowans spend $1,600,000 
just on our papers, what do 
you suppose they could be per- 
suaded to spend on shoes and 
hair nets and tooth paste and 
things? 


The Des Moines 


Register and Tribune-News 


“The Backbone of a Successful 


Advertising Campaign in Iowa” 


“ 


Representatives: 


Guy S.Osborn,Inc., Chicago; 1.A.Klein, NewYork; Jos.R.Scolaro, Detroit: 
C.A.Cour, St. Louis; R.J. Bidwell Company, San Franciscoand Los Angeles | 
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his other allied lines being on ex- 
hibit but not played up. In this 
way each manufacturer had an ex- 
clusive showing for nickel, Ohio 
china or copper percolators, or for 
washing machines of a special type, 
or for friction vacuum cleaners, 
suction vacuum cleaners, motor 
driven brush cleaners and so forth, 
all of which Mr. Barnet’s depart- 
ment had for sale. 

Four model rooms, a laundry, a 
kitchen, a combination dining and 
living room and a bedroom, were 
completely fitted with up-to-date 
electrical appliances to show how 
to “make it 1925 in your home.” 
Special features held in these rooms 
showed realistically how the ap- 
liances exhibited in the manufac- 
turers’ booths worked in the home. 
A washing demonstration with an 
electric washing machine, was put 
on in the laundry. How to get 
breakfast ready for two, using a 
grill, percolator and toaster, was 
shown. Curling irons, sewing ma- 
chines, vibrators and all the other 
appliances were put to actual use, 
and a daily special was sold on the 
floor to tie-up with the features. 

In addition, the exposition had 
such features as a model apart- 
ment house with elevators run- 
ning, a miniature escalator, a 
model of the United Electric Com- 
pany’s Hell Gate power station 
and a telephone switchboard show- 
ing all the operations used in put- 
ting through a call from New York 
to San Francisco. In a log cabin 
a colored mammy made waffles by 
electricity. The front of the Macy 
building was flooded from top to 
bottom at night with lights and a 
rotating searchlight of 450 million 
candlepower threw a beam thirty 
miles to advertise the exposition 
after dark. 

Macy clerks handled informa- 
tion and took care of inquiries 
and orders. Manufacturers sup- 
plied expert demonstrators and co- 
operated in securing special lect- 
urers. Macy advertised the exposi- 


tion in large newspaper space as 
well as in special window displays 
and posters throughout the build- 
ing. An illuminated arch at the 
entrance to the restaurant daily 
called the attention of about 3,000 
and elevator 
7 


people to the show, 
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operators and starters announced 
the event to all customers. 

What the manufacturer thinks 
of an exposition of this sort as a 
means of getting in touch with the 
consumer is summed up by Robert 
D. Price, manager of the New 
York office and a director of the 
Robeson Rochester Corporation, 
one of the exhibitors: 

“An exposition such as is run- 
ning at Macy’s at this time is just 
the thing for the electrical appli- 
ances industry. Right now we need 
something to bring our product 
directly to the consumer because 
she is backward in buying our 
merchandise. This exposition is a 
fine idea, too, for getting the sales- 
girls interested in our lines. And 
on top of this, it is getting our 
goods before a vast number of 
transients who come to town for 
their shopping. It is a sound idea 
and has been put over right for 
manufacturer, store and consumer.” 

R. C. Neilson, office manager of 
Landers, Frary & Clark, pointed 
out that the exposition also “com- 
bines immediate sales with future 
prospective sales for both manu- 
facturer and store. We would 
gladly go into other stores and 
cities to work out such an idea as 
Macy’s is so successfully putting 
over. We were immediately inter- 
ested and would be again.’ 

For the department store, Mr. 
Barnet finds that besides attract- 
ing wide attention to the house- 
furnishing department from cus- 
tomers who have gained much in 
mass education from this exhibi- 
tion, the electrical show has 
achieved its main purpose in es- 
tablishing an intimate contact with 
the consumer that stores and manu- 
facturers sometimes work years to 
get. The exposition has been mak- 
ing this contact with thousands, 
has brought about immediate sales 
and has built up a prospect list of 
great size for future sales—all in 
seven days. 





Van Camp Account with 
Blackett & Sample 


The Van Camp Packing Company, 
Indianapolis, manufacturer of Van 
Camp’s canned goods, has_ retained 
Blackett & Sample, Inc., Chicago adver 
tising agency, as advertising counsel. 
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Milwaukee—First City in Diversity of Industry 





An Exception to the Rule— 





ANKERS and other financial houses 
make an exception, in Milwaukee, to 
the nation-wide practice of concentrating 
the bulk of their advertising investment 
in morning papers. Here The Milwaukee 
Journal—an evening paper—consistently 
receives a greater share of the financial 
advertising appropriation. For example: 
In April, 1925, their investment for space 
in The Journal, figured at minimum rates, 
was 88% larger than in the morning and 
Sunday Milwaukee paper. During that 
month, The Journal printed 47,548 lines 
of paid financial advertising—nearly 
2000 lines more than the morning and 
Sunday paper. 


This preference for an evening paper, in 
contrast to the generally accepted rule, is 
further evidence of the superior selling 
power of The Journal in the rich 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. Are you 
using this force to build maximum business 
here at the lowest advertising cost per sale? 


| The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 





Wisconsin— First State in Value of Dairy Products 
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Investing Your... | 
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UST how efiective your ad- 

vertising dollar is depends 
most of all upon the Market 
and the Medium. 


Y 


The Chicago Territory is ad- 
mittedly the country’s richest 
market ... prosperous and 
stable, with a prosperity and 
stability created by greatly 

_ diversified agricultural and in- 
dustrial activity. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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Advertising Dollar 


Chicago Market 














Are in this greatest market 
the Sunday medium is the 
CHICAGO HERALD AND 
EXAMINER. With its Over- 
a-Million circulation it carries 
sales messages into more than 
a million homes every week. 
By its continual contact the 
merchandising department of 
the HERALD AND EXAMINER 
is qualified to offer advertisers 
a service based upon “Expe- 
rience Intelligently Applied.” 


In the Chicago Territory. . . 
“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 





and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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What Sells 
Advertised Goods? 


Good merchandise poorly advertised in a good market, 
will not, as a rule, sell well, while inferior merchandise 
well advertised in a good market will have a demand that 
will last just so long as it takes people to discover its infe- 
riority—but, good merchandise well advertised in a good 
market wins and holds a demand that is increasingly 
profitable. 

In all cases, advertising plays an important part. 

When the merchandise is “right,” and the advertising 
copy is “right,” there is still another important factor— 
the medium. 

Merchandise is poorly advertised if it is not advertised 
in the most effective mediums, and these mediums are 
known by the volume of advertising they carry. Adver- 
tising volume proves advertising productivity, because ex- 
perienced advertisers do not advertise except for results. 

Advertisers in the Chicago market have proved to their 
satisfaction that The Chicago Daily News is the most 
effective sales medium among Chicago daily papers—and 
accordingly place a greater volume of business in The 
Daily News, year after year, than in any of its daily 
competitors.* 

To reach the vast majority of financially competent 
households of Chicago, follow the lead of successful expe- 
rience and advertise most in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST IN CHICAGO 


“In the first 4 months of 1925 The Chicago Daily News published 5,203,859 agate 
lines of display advertising—1,219,988 more lines than were published by the daily 
newspaper having the next highest lineage record. 
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“How Many Distributors Should | 
Haver” 


If You've Ever Asked Yourself This Question the Following Facts 
May Help You Find an Accurate Answer 


By A. B. Taylor 


Of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company 


O determine how accessible to 

the public a manufacturer 
should aim to make his product, 
without knowing the manufacturer 
and the nature of his product is, 
in my opinion, quite impossible of 
accomplishment. 

It is difficult enough many times 
for us to make the decision even 
when dealing with known quanti- 
ties, so I must perforce resort to 
generalities in the main. 

It is my belief that a manufac- 
turer should aim to make his prod- 
uct just as accessible to the con- 
sumer as the market will permit, 
consistent with profit, good - will 
and competition. On the other 
hand, inasmuch as the retail price 
of a product includes the cost of 
distribution — or, in other words, 
accessibility — it might be desir- 
able, because of factory limitations, 
finances, or a host of reasons, for 
a manufacturer to make his prod- 
uct only as accessible to the 
public as is necessary to move 
production. 

One hundred per cent distribu- 
tion has always been a myth to me 
and I dare say that much time 
and money has been wasted in 
seeking this pot of gold. It has 
been the aim of some manufac- 
turers to get what, in their 
opinion, they thought was perfect 
distribution. I have heard manu- 
facturers say that they wanted 
their goods sold in every city and 
town in the United States. 

Just as one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison, so would one 
manufacturer’s policy of making 
his product accessible to the public 
mean ruin for another manufac- 
turer. Not only does each classi- 





Portion of an address delivered before 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies at the Houston Convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 

orld. 


fication of manufactured products 
have its accessibility limitations, 
but every different product in each 
field has its own peculiar problems. 

Regardless of how accessible a 
manufacturer might aim to make 
his product, the public has the 
final say. Custom and personal 
habits must be taken into con- 
sideration by the manufacturer 
because even though buying cus- 
tom and people’s habits can be in- 
voluntarily changed and have been 
changed, the attempt more often 
fails than succeeds. Some women 
look forward with pleasant antici- 
pation to their shopping day in 
town, when they can look around 
the big stores. Others dread the 
shopping crowds and prefer to 
make their purchases in the 
neighborhood. 


MANUFACTURERS AIM TOO HIGH 


I think that if a manufacturer 
aims to make his products as ac- 
cessible to the public as the public 
indicates it wants that product, 
then he is doing a good job. 
Normal distribution is ordinarily 
dificult enough to obtain without 
attempting to go further, yet many 
manufacturers, today, are trying 
to do that very thing, not realizing 
that our markets are changing 
every day and quite different now 
than twenty years ago. 

The extent to which a manufac- 
turer should aim to make his 
product accessible can best be 
determined after certain facts and 
existing conditions have been taken 
into consideration. He must 
recognize the present buying 
habit of the consumer using his 
product and the selling practices 
of the trade channels through 
which his merchandise is sold. 
Perhaps new markets can be de- 
veloped which would make his 
product more accessible to the 
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public, but maybe this would dis- 
turb present trade relations and 
prove a costly experiment. 

Competition is another important 
factor, and perhaps the opening of 
new markets would give competi- 
tion an opportunity further to 
solidify themselves with the dis- 
tributors now handling the prod- 
uct. While the widest possible 
distribution is most often the 
manufacturer’s aim, too wide a 
distribution is sometimes a 
boomerang, as frequently it is 
better to confine the selling of a 
product to one, or a relatively 
small number of selected retailers, 
who will be aggressive in their 
selling efforts, rather than to have 
the merchandise on the shelves of 
a large number of _ indifferent 
merchants. 

Giving the public what it wants 
in the way of merchandise, at a 
fair price, and making it easy to 
buy is the very A B C of profit- 
able manufacturing. Just as the 
consumer’s desire influences the 
manufacturer in the making and 
pricing of his product, so does 
that same _ individual’s desire 
ultimately determine the extent to 
which the manufacturer need go 
in making his product accessible. 

The public expects convenience 
merchandise like gum, five-and-ten- 
cent confections, and cigarettes to 
be on sale almost at one’s finger 
tips, despite the fact that some 
men will walk a mile for a Camel. 
Food products and _ household 
goods offer another problem, while 
style merchandise, including high- 
priced specialties, offer still a 
third angle. 

Another answer to the question 
is that a manufacturer should aim 
to make his product just as acces- 
sible as the market will stand or 
accessible as turnover will permit, 
or as accessible as profit to the 
retailer will warrant, because all 
of these things have a bearing and 
affect the ends to which a manu- 
facturer can afford to go. 


Obviously, a manufacturer can- 
not wisely attempt as wide a dis- 
tribution on a product retailing 
for hundreds of dollars, where 
profit per sale is large to the re- 
tailer but sales infrequent, as can 
a manufacturer whose product 
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enjoys constant repeat sale, even 
though single sale profits are 
small. So after all, regardless of 
a manufacturer’s aim, the retailer 
and consumer are really the ones 
who actually determine distribu- 
tion, and it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that perhaps the con- 
sumer is the final factor. 

If there is one group of words 
which advertising men have heard 
more frequently than any other, it 
is: “But our business is different.” 
I feel that every business is dif- 
ferent and each individual business 
requires an intimate study. 


A POOR PLAN OF DISTRIBUTION 


One illustration is that of a 
manufacturer of farm lighting 
equipment. This manufacturer 
compared his product to a farm 
implement and concluded that he 
should appoint a representative in 
each of the 3,027 counties in the 
United States, which he did. To- 
day, that manufacturer has about 
1,000 distributors because he found 
later that in the Western part of 
the country each one should have 
an average territory of four 
counties, because one of these 
lighting systems lasts a life-time 
and without prospects of repeat 
sales the representative with a 
single county found his market 
too thin and unprofitable. 

The higher, the fewer, applies 
fittingly to distribution. The 
higher the price of a product, the 
fewer are the retailers who will 
handle it and consumers who will 
purchase, and this must control 
the manufacturer in his accessi- 
bility aims. The public seems to 
realize this and is generally quite 
content with reasonable accessi- 
bility. 

Approximately 40 per cent of 
the people in this country live in 
rural districts, which means that 
40 per cent of our national market 
has taken on a new complexion, 
chiefly because of one thing— 
transportation. Good roads and 
motors have made the rural 
population independent in _ its 
buying. Country stores used to be 
the dumping ground for many 
products too inferior for big city 
exploitation where competition has 
always been keen. Good roads and 
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automobiles have made neighbors 
of people who, a score of years 
ago, would not see one another in 
a life time. These two things are 
making it more difficult every day 
for the “something-just-as-good 
merchant” to succeed. 

Stores used to figure competition 
as a store next door or in the next 
block. Now they must reckon 
with stores a hundred miles away. 

Recently, I had told to me an 
instance where a farmer living 
near Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
went in to that town to buy a suit. 
He wanted one with a two-button 
coat similar to one he had seen 
illustrated in a magazine. Ft. 
Atkinson didn’t have the suit so 
he stepped on the starter and drove 
to Janesville, where he met with 
no better success, and after re- 
jecting some three and _ four- 
button coats he again jumped in 
his car, ran down to Rockford, 
Illinois, and there, in a different 
State from the one in which he 
lived, he bought the suit he had 
in mind. 

I learned of another case where 
a woman shopped in one day in 
stores in four counties before she 
found the suit of her choice. 

Not only is the automobile re- 
sponsible for changes in the small 
towns, but in cities as well. Last 
week, a man told me of buying a 
certain battery for his radio. He 
was listening in Saturday evening 
when he came to the conclusion 
that his “A” battery was weak. 
Shutting it off he put on his hat, 
,jumped in his car and drove to 
the nearest hardware store. They 
didn’t have the French battery he 
wanted, but offered him “some- 
thing just as good,” which he re- 
fused and drove to the next store. 
Before he finally found the battery 
he wanted, he ‘had visited seven 
hardware stores, covering about 
three miles and was back at the 
radio in considerably less than an 
hour. Before this man owned a 
car he would undoubtedly have ac- 
cepted the “something just as good” 
in the first store. 

Adoption of modern, big-store 
Policies by small-town stores is 
enabling them to turn into an asset 
the new transportation facilities. 
They have made the paved road 
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lead up to their doors rather than 
past it, thus not only holding their 
old trade but even broadening 
their market. 

The point I wish to bring out is 
that accessibility of merchandise 
today, would not have been acces- 
sibility a few years ago. The age 
of teams and dirt roads is giving 
way to autos and good roads. 
Accessibility of goods is affected 
by the mobility of the market, and 
there are manufacturers today 
with less distribution than 
formerly but enjoying even greater 
accessibility of their products. 


PRICE AFFECTS ACCESSIBILITY 


The price of a product affects 
its accessibility and not the clas- 
sification. Low-priced automobiles 
are nearly as accessible to the 
public as electric washing ma- 
chines, and high-priced cars are in 
about the same accessibility class 
as expensive grand pianos. 

A dealer who would not be 
questioned for not carrying 
Egyptian Deities would be looked 
at askance if he said: “We don’t 
carry Lucky Strikes.” 

How accessible a product should 
be is all embracing and I can 
scarcely approach the subject here. 
Easy access to one _ individual 
might be hardship to another. 
There are many angles. Urgent 
need might make a mail order 
impractical. Clothing to most men 
does not usually necessitate an 
immediate purchase, yet a man 
might so procrastinate in the pur- 
chase of a dinner coat that he must 
buy it within a few hours or miss 
attending some very desirable 
function. 

Each product and the habits of 
individuals who will buy that 
product must be carefully con- 
sidered and only after an ex- 
haustive market analysis should a 
manufacturer decide upon what 
his aim shall be, except, of course, 
in the matter of day-in-and-day- 
out staples, and even then much 
thought and research should be 
done. Who could have predicted 
ten years ago that many drug 
stores would today be selling 
bathing suits, bathing shoes and 
caps, bath towels, whisk brooms, 
rubber balls, phonographs, alarm 
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clocks, coffee, cutlery and books? 

Who would have believed it 
possible for a hosiery manufac- 
turer to build up in three or four 
years a $22,000,000 business on a 
door-to-door policy? Who would 
have thought it possible to sell 
$425,000 worth of silk hosiery in 
one year in one city direct to the 
consumer ? 

There are so many facts to 
weigh in every case of a distribu- 
tion problem that only a careful 
study will bring them out. For 
instance: In addition to transpor- 
tation ease which is causing much 
heretofore rural trade to go to 
larger towns, there is also a con- 
dition that in many instances is 
making it necessary for farmers 
to go to the larger centre. The 
farmer has eggs, butter and vege- 
tables to sell. In the very small 
towns there are not enough town 
people to consume the local 
produce. The small-town store- 
keeper can buy it, of course, but 
he can’t pay the price that larger- 
town stores can pay, as he has to 
ship it and pay freight charges. 
For this reason, many farmers are 
obliged to seek the larger towns in 
which they can market their own 
wares so they in turn may pur- 
chase their requirements. 

Advertising plays a very im- 
portant part in this question of 
accessibility because advertising 
creates consumer demand and 
consumer demand either automa- 
tically makes the product more 
accessible or so thoroughly sells 
the consumer on the desirability of 
the product that he or she will 
look for the store in which it is 
sold. 

It is significant that the con- 
venience articles which are the 
most accessible to the consumer 
today are the best known because 
most widely advertised. 

In the final analysis it seems 
that regardless of how good may 
be the aim of the manufacturer to 
make his goods accessible, and re- 
gardless of how fine a bead he 
may draw on a long range, he 
must shoot and keep shooting with 
weapons equal to the consumer 
target. His ammunition is ad- 
vertising, and his weapons, the 
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mediums carrying his advertising 
message. Both must be selected 
and handled with great care. Fire- 
arms are no more dangerous to 
human life than unwise advertis- 
ing is dangerous to the bank bal- 
ance. Rusty firearms, wet powder 
and a wabbly aim are quite com- 
parable to unsuitable mediums, 
weak copy and an indefinite, ever- 
changing merchandising policy. 





Feen-a-mint Account Goes to 


Griffin, Johnson & Mann 


The Health Products Corporation, 
Roseville, N. J., manufacturer of Feen 
a-mint, chewing gum laxative, has ap- 
pointed Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as its 
advertising counsel. An _ advertising 
campaign is being planned. 

Carl White, formerly with the Jos- 
eph Richards Company, Inc., is pres- 
ident of the Health Products Corpora- 
tion. H. G. Dechant, formerly advertis- 
ing and sales manager of the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, is gen- 
eral manager. J. J. Larmour is adver- 
tising manager. He was at one time 
with the Morse International Agency. 


Olmstead, Perrin & Leffing- 


well, Inc., New Agency 

A new advertising agency has been 
formed at New York under the name 
of Olmstead, Perrin & Leffingwell, Inc. 
Associated in the new company are 
C. M. Olmstead, Edwin O. Perrin, Al- 
bert Leffingwell and Chester A. Posey, 
all of whom have been with the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, Inc., New 
York. Mr. Olmstead had been manager 
of the new business department, Mr. 
Perrin was a representative and both 
Mr. Leffingwell and Mr. Posey were 
group heads in charge of production. 





Elected Directors of the 


St. Louis “Star” 

Frank W. Taylor, Thomas L. Ryan 
and -James T. Pettus have been ap- 
pointed members of the board of di- 
rectors of the St. Louis Star. Mr. 
Taylor has been in charge of the news 
department of that publication for the 
last twelve years, while Mr. Ryan is 
general manager and treasurer. Mr. 
Pettus is vice-president of the Inter- 
national Shoe Company. 

, 





Danbury, Conn., to Be 
Advertised 


The mercantile bureau of the Dan- 
bury, Conn., Chamber of Commerce 
has appropriated $5,000 to boost the 
community by advertising and further 
develop it as a trading centre. Road 
maps defining all roads in a radius 
of thirty-five miles have been prepared 
for distribution. 
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1g 
“ Degen AS and parasols are one of 
the smallest items in any family’s 
budget, and the above figures are cited 
merely as an indication of the buying power 
n of the Bulletin Readers. 
c. The reader confidence enjoyed by The 
i Evening Bulletin is attested by the fact 
¥. that The Bulletin’s circulation is the lar- 
Ww gest in Philadelphia and one of the largest 
r in the United States. 
re The Bulletin goes into practically every 
home in and around the great city of Phil- 
adelphia and makes it possible to reach this 
huge market of nearly three million peo- 
. ple—third largest in America—through one 
i newspaper at one cost. 
“a With a circulation of over half a mil- 
is | lion copies daily The Bulletin dominates 
> Philadelphia. 
The Ebening Bulleti 
7 bening Hulletin. 
ond PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


-_ 518,357 


jus 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Year Ending Dec. 31, 1924 


(Copyright. 1925, Bulletin Company) 


A paper’s editoria. 
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McGraw-Hill Number of Mileage Editorial . 
Publications Editors Traveled Pages Ci 
Electrical World........ 13. 116,000 2,600 
Journal of Electricity.... 6 40,000 912 [ 
Industrial Engineer...... 4 15,000 576 F 
Electrical Merchandising . 6 45,000 1,656 d 
Radio Retailing ee 2 (First issue—-Jan. 1925) te 
ER ne ee 11 38,000 2,340 T 
American Machinist ..... 10 71,000 2,600 Je 
Ingenieria Internacional .. 2 10,000 624 «6 
Bus Transportation...... 6 60,000 576 kr 
Electrical Railway Journal 6 50,000 2,080 | 
TIN ican onsieses 7 48,000 1,872 T. 
Engineering News-Record 11 80,000 2,860 W 
| Engineering & Mining P; 
| Journal-Press ......... 8 40,000 2,080 ne 
| Chemical & Metallurgical an 
| Engineering .......... 11 45,000 —-2,080 fie 
Torats ........... 103 658,000 22,856 = 
— _ — ass 
Of 
The 103 McGraw-Hill editors traveled Ad 


658,000 miles through industry last year. 


The information they secured was pub- 
lished in 22,856 editorial pages. 


Ten million copies of the McGraw-Hill cG 
Publications carried this information to . 
220,000 subscribers. 
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value comes first 
lujtlows naturally 





An industrial paper is known by the editorial 
company it keeps. 






During the past fifty years, as the McGraw-Hill 
Publications one by one came into being, each 
drew to its masthead recognized leaders of con- 
temporary technical and industrial thought. 


















Today, there is Spurr of Engineering & Mining 
Journal-Press, author of “The Ore Magmas,” 
“Geology Applied to Mining” and other well- 
known mining treatises. 


There is Low of Power, Onken of Electrical 
World, Wight of Engineering News-Record, 
Parmelee of Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 
neering, Caldwell of Electrical Merchandising— 
and so on—each man a significant figure in his 


field. 


Yet these names are only a few of the 103 which 
comprise the roster of the McGraw-Hill editorial 
assembly. 








1! 


Of such material is editorial preeminence built. 


Advertising value must follow naturally. 


MAW-HILL COMPANY, Inc, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, PUBLISHERS OF 


eGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


ne A SUBSTANTIAL MAJORITY OF THE —o BUYERS IN = INDUSTRIES THEY SERVE 
& Electrical Construction & Civil es eee 
oN JOURNAL PRESS ELECTRICAL WORLD POWER . Pann MACHINIST AMERICAN MACHINIST mene 

JOURNAL OF ELECTRICITY CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL asses 
MADIO RETAILING ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING ENGINEERING INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
O TRADE DIRECTORY COUSTRIAL ENGINEER BUS TRANSPORTATION 
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THE 
| OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
| OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


announces the appointment of 


RALPH MILLER 


to the position of 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
effective May 1, 1925 


The 
OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
THE OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


























When Manufacturers Compete with 
Their Own Jobbers 


Will Jobbers Lose Interest in Manufacturer’s Line, and If Not, Why Not? 


Kirsch ManuracturiInG CoMPANY 
Sturcis, Micu. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you give us information concern- 
ing manufacturers who sell both through 
their own salesmen and through the 
jobbers with the jobbers operating on 
the same prices as the salesmen direct 
from the factory but where the manu- 
facturer’s salesmen have warehouse 
stocks strategically placed so that they 


have the same delivery and_ service 
arguments that the jobber’s salesmen 
have? 


This is a long sentence but it says 
just what we mean. 

In a case of this kind, is the result 
such that the larger jobbers lose interest 
because the aggressiveness of the factory 
salesmen gets the business and leaves 
them only the smaller business, or does 
the very interest of the direct men 
create so much additional business on this 
one line that the jobbers do more them- 
selves than they would if they were 
carrying a similar line which was not 
pushed so actively in the territory? 

KrrscH MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 

Hasset W. Situ, 
General Manager of Sales. 


T= attitude of the jobber to- 
ward the manufacturer who 
sells direct to the retail trade in 
the jobber’s territory can hardly 
be other than the attitude of one 
competitor toward another. The 
jobber is a distributor. When 
the manufacturer undertakes. to 
be a distributor as well as a manu- 
facturer, he naturally sets him- 
self up as a competitor of the 
jobber or wholesaler and it is 
only reasonable to expect 
wholesaler to treat the jobber- 
manufacturer or manufacturer- 
jobber as such. 

Of course, many manufacturers 
argue that many jobbers are also 
manufacturers, as witness the 
great number of wholesale grocers 
who pack olives, pickles, peanut 
butter and other products, thus 
combining manufacturing with 
wholesaling. And then there is 
the very common practice of job- 
bers to contract for fruits and 
vegetables under their private la- 
bel, which really makes them 
competitors of the manufacturers 
of canned fruits and vegetables. 
Be that as it may, however, the 


the | 





average wholesaler takes the 
stand that the manufacturer who 
sells direct to the retail trade is 
working in direct competition 
with the wholesaler and_ the 
wholesalers generally treat such 
manufacturers as competitors. 
On the other hand, though most 
jobbers regard such manufactur- 
ers as competitors and in. some 
instances develop even an antag- 
onistic attitude, it is nevertheless 
true that oftentimes in the same 
market other jobbers set aside any 
personal opinion they may have 
and, provided they can get busi- 
ness from retailers on such ar- 
ticles, handle them in competition 


with the manufacturer’s own 
sales force working the retail 
trade. 


Instances of this nature are 
those of Procter & Gamble and the 
Carnation Milk Products Company. 
Some years ago, Procter & Gam- 
ble announced a sales plan which 
called for quantity discounts, 
which price list they placed at the 
disposal of any merchant who 
chose to purchase from it, re- 


gardless of whether he. was a 
wholesaler or a retailer. This re- 
sulted in considerable criticism 


from many jobbers who. had dis- 
tributed this line for many years. 
At the same time, other whole- 
salers, appreciating the great con- 
sumer demand for this line and 
realizing that they could, as 
wholesale distributors, handle the 
products in the maximum quan- 
tity and get that quantity price, 
have been satisfied to handl¢ the 
line and do handle it for the 
greater quantity discount and are, 
in many cases, getting business 
in good quantity in competition 
with the direct selling plan of 
Procter & Gamble. 

A little over a year ago, the 
Carnation Milk Products Company 
adopted, in many markets, the policy 
of quoting a sliding scale of quan- 
tity prices at which it was 
willing to sell either wholesaler 
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or retailer in those various mar- 
kets. The buyer of a carload 
could purchase a car at the car- 
load price, regardless of whether 
he was a jobber or retailer. In 
the same way, there were prices 
issued for smaller quantities. At 
first announcement, wholesalers 
generally were reported to be con- 
siderably upset over this change 
in policy. 

At this time, however, it is 
reported that, while many jobbers 
are still maintaining the attitude 
that in those markets the Carna- 
tion people are competitors, many 
other jobbers are taking the stand 
that in the case of small buyers 
and especially out-of-town buyers, 
the jobber’s sales force and the 
jobber’s ability to render service 
are factors which make it more 
desirable for the merchant to buy 
through the jobber, rather than 
through the Carnation company’s 
own sales force. And so in many 
markets, one may find the Car- 
nation company selling to the re- 
tail trade while over the same 
salesmen’s routes, wholesalers 
are quoting Carnation milk at the 
same prices that Carnation men 
are quoting it. In these cases, the 
jobbers point out that while the 
price may. be the same, whether 
purchased from the Carnation 
company direct or through the 
jobber, the jobber is able to ren- 
der the retailer a service which 
makes it more attractive for the 
dealer to buy from the jobber. 

It is reasonable to assume, in 
both the case of Procter & Gamble 
and the Carnation company, the 
underlying motive which influences 
jobbers to handle these lines in 
competition with these manufac- 
turers’ own sales force is con- 
sumer demand created through 
steady brand-building advertising. 

In this whole wide field of dis- 
cussion as to the future of the 
wholesaler and the retailer and the 
private brand or the manufac- 
turers’ brands and what not, we 
are all too prone to overlook the 
fact that in the end there is but 
one real customer and that is the 
individual who consumes or uses 
the product. 

Distribution is a means to an 
end. Logically, the most efficient 
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and the most economical and the 
most convenient distributing chan- 
nel will carry the volume of busi- 
ness. It is reasonable to assume, 
also, that there is not in sight any 
method which does away with 
manufacturing, wholesaling and 
retailing. It is true that in some 
cases, all three functions may be 
carried on by one organization 
with various branches, as in the 
case of chain stores which do their 
own manufacturing in certain lines 
and which maintain wholesale dis- 
tributing channels and also retail 
outlets. 


CONSUMER DEMAND IS GUIDE 


But in the end, the consumer de- 
mand for a product influences the- 
distribution of that product. If 
the consumer demand is a steady 
one and is represented in great 
volume, then wholesale and retail 
distributors indicate a willingness, 
in many cases, to handle the dis- 
tribution at very low figures, com- 
pared to articles which move more 
slowly and which require a com- 
mensurately greater sales effort 
and the longer carrying of stocks 
and accounts. 

Of course, it is only natural for 
many distributors, under , such 
circumstances, to feel that the 
gross profit which other distribu- 
tors regard as ample is less than it 
ought to be, but here again the law 
of supply and demand and the ele- 
ment of turnover step in. 

It is plainly true that the greater 
the consumer demand, the less de- 
lay in distribution and in handling 
and the greater the willingness and 
ability on the part of many dis- 
tributors to handle the product at 
a very low distributing margin. 
Incidentally, this may prove an- 
other argument in favor of making 
a product of such high quality and 
then getting the quality known 
through good and steady advertis- 
ing, that its distribution is so 
speeded up that the cost of dis- 
tribution will be greatly reduced. 

In this connection, referring 
again to canned milk, it is a fact 
that in many markets such 
thoroughly established brands as 
Borden’s and Carnation are 
handled by wholesalers at ten to 
fifteen cents a case and sometimes 
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HE Indianapolis 
News has become 
1 § Indiana’s greatest 
newspaper and most 
powerful advertising 
medium by con- 
sciously and consci- 
entiously striving to 


be first of all the best pos- 
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for even less, and the business is 
fought for and searched out by 
competitive jobbers. That is due 
purely and simply to the tremen- 
dous consumer demand for these 
products and the ease and rapidity 
with which distributors can move 
them along. 

Now, the usual profit which a 
distributor of food products feels 
it necessary to make on the aver- 
age products is from 10 to 15 per 
cent. That means that if brands 
like Borden’s, for instance, moved 
with only average speed, the dis- 
tributor would require a handling 
gross profit of forty to sixty cents 
a case, as against the low figure at 
which many distributors among 
wholesale grocers fight for the 
business. 

The money devoted to advertis- 
ing such a brand is obviously less 
than what the consumer saves in 
the end through the low handling 
charge which has to be tacked on. 
One might well argue that the 
advertising of Borden’s Milk pays 
for itself, so far as the consumer 
is concerned, by reducing the cost 
of handling and getting it to the 
consumer at a lower cost and in 
better and fresher condition than 
would otherwise be the case. 

This is getting some distance 
away from the original problem 
as to whether one’s own sales force 
can safely work alongside of job- 
ber’s men selling the same line, but 
it all points toward one conclusion 
—namely, that the problem settles 
itself, based on the quality of the 
product, the standing it has with 
the consuming public and the de- 
mand which is maintained for it 
by the concern which produces 
it—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Industrial and Technical 


Advertisers to Meet 

The Eastern Industrial Advertisers, 
Philadelphia, and the Technical Pub- 
licity Association, New York, will hold 
a joint meeting at Bethlehem, Pa., on 
June 3. All those attending will have 
an opportunity to take a trip through 
the Bethlehem Steel Works. 


A. C. Rogers Leaves Cleveland 
Trust 


_A. C. Rogers has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of The Guardian Trust 
Company, Cleveland. 


Curtis Buys Philadelphia 
“North American” 

The Public Ledger Company, Phil- 
adelphia, of which Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
is president, has purchased the Phila 
delphia North American. The latter 
publication has been- merged with the 

Public Ledger under the name of the 
Public Ledger and North American. 

The North American, a pioneer in 
American journalism, traces its history 
back to 1771, when the Pennsylvania 
Packet and General Advertiser was 
started as a weekly, becoming a daily 
in 1784. The Packet was merged with 
the North American shortly after the 
latter started publication in 1829. In 
1899 the North American was purchased 
by Thomas B. Wanamaker, from whose 
estate it was acquired by Mr. Curtis. 

On May 18, the day on which the 
North American ceased to be an indi 
vidual publication, the Public Ledger 
Company started publication of the 
Sun. The new paper is an illustrated 
tabloid and is issued every week 
day morning. The business and adver 
tising departments of the Sun will be 
under the same management as the 
Public Ledger and North American and 
Evening Public Ledger. 


Young & Rubicam to Direct 
Spalding Campaign 

A. G. Spalding & Brothers, New 
York, will start an advertising cam- 
paign this month on Spalding swim 
ming suits. Magazines will be used. 
This advertising is directed by Young 
& Rubicam, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. The account will be handled 
from an office which recently was 
opened in New York, of which C. H. 
Bristol is manager. 


E. M. Pratt Returns to 


Frank Seaman 
Edward M. Pratt has resigned as 
vice-president of Marschalk and Pratt, 
Incorporated, New York advertising 
agency, to become a member of the 
executive staff of Frank Seaman, Inc.. 
with which he previously had been asso 
ciated as vice-president. 
Johnson, who has been with 
Marschalk and Pratt, succeeds Mr. 
Pratt as vice-president. 


N. W. Gregg Returns to 
McCutcheon-Gerson 


Norman W. Gregg has returned to 
the staff of the McCutcheon-Gerson Ser- 
vice, Chicago advertising agency, with 
which he previously had been associated. 
For the last two years he had been 
with Vanderhoof & Company, adver- 
tising agency, also of Chicago. 


Century Club Outing on 


June 2 
The thirteenth annual outing of the 
Century Club, an organization of New 
England advertising men, will be held 
at the Mount Tom Golf Club, Holyoke, 
Mass., on June 2 
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ONG ago, retail merchants 

learned that it was smart to 
display fine merchandise with 
fine merchandise. 


One handsome costly thing lends 
prestige to another. 


Your merchandise loses nothing 
and might gain much from mere 
association in our pages with 


Black, Starr & Frost, Duo-Arrt, 
Ampico, Crane & Co., Gorham. 


The Condé Nast Group is the 
Fifth Avenue of the magazine 
world. 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


All members of the Audit Bureau 
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Three typical pages 
from Vanity Fair’s 
Trade Bulletin 








Stores and dealers subscribe 
to Vanity Fair’s Trade Bulletin 


—as insurance 


“You don’t carry them? . . . . But every one has them! 
I saw one advertised in Vanity Fair just yesterday . .. ” 


That kind of remark, from one of a shop’s charge- 
customers-de-luxe, is the kind of remark that buyers 
‘and executives are willing to pay a premium to avoid. 


They pay that premium by subscribing to Vanity Fair 
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...to keep them abreast of the best consumer de- 
mand... and to Vanity Fair’s trade bulletin, to get a 
two-weeks’ start on their best customers’ newest ideas. 


* * © 


Women with taste and means everywhere now use 
Vanity Fair as a guide to the newest and “chic-est” 
sports clothes. The Bulletin summarizes what Vanity 
Fair will say about them in the issue not yet out. 


Well-dressed men everywhere turn to the editorial 
and advertising pages of Vanity Fair, to see what the 
Well Dressed Man is wearing. And the Bulletin has a 


prophetic section on men’s clothes. 


* * * 


The readers of Vanity Fair are the people who read 
today and buy tomorrow . .. set fashions . . . establish 
fads ... turn the turn-over of a haberdasher or a 
women’s sport shop into a merry-go-round. 


The important stores know this. The exclusive small 
shops know it. The “quality” dealers know it. 


* * & 


They insure themselves against that fatal “No, we 
haven’t got those in yet,” or “I don’t think we carry them” 
by subscribing to Vanity Fair’s two-weeks-in-advance 
Trade Bulletin, with its complete list of each month’s 
advertisers... . 


... and by stocking the merchandise shown in 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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An old saying and true Straw No. . 








STRAWS show which way 


the wind is blowing 








And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried by a 
newspaper year after year in any particular line shows the value 
of that newspaper for that class of advertising. The Chicago 
Evening Post carried less medical advertising than any other paper 
in Chicago, and the total receipts from installment houses would 
not pay for the ink to dot the i’s in a single issue. 





But there are many lines of high-grade advertising from which 
The Post receives more advertising than any other Chicago daily 
paper—morning or evening. And there are several very high- 
grade lines from which The Post receives more advertising than all 
the other Chicago papers combined—morning, evening and Sunday. 


For Straw No. 6 we will take the advertising of Art and Artists’ 
Materials. The advertisers in this classification are principally the 
dealers in oil paints, water colors, and etchings, the class of adver- 
tisers who must look for their patronage amongst the class of people 
mentally capable of and financially able to enjoy the finer things of life. 


That they consider The Post the paper in Chicago that reaches 
this class of people is substantially shown by the fact that they 
carried more than twice as much advertising in The Chicago Evening 
vost during the year 1924 than in all the other Chicago papers com- 
bined—morning, evening and Sunday—and that they carried more 
than thirty times as much as the other three evening papers com- 
bined. The figures for the evening papers follow: 


POST ... 64,542 lines 
News... . . . 1,184 “ 
Journal . . _. oy 
American he 00 “ 
These figures are furnished by the Advertising Record Company, 


an independent audit company. 


It Pays to Advertise in a 
Newspaper Read by the 
Class of People Financially 
Able to Become Good 
Customers 


The Chicago 


Evening Post 


‘*Chicago’s Best and 
Cleanest Paper’’ 
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The Advertising Material I Receive 
from You in Mexico 


First-Hand Observations of American Advertising Methods in Mexico 


By Herbert Rose 


URING the several years in 

which my work has kept me 
in Mexico, I have collected little 
oddities in sales correspondence 
which have put their writers in 
an unfavorable, sometimes a lu- 
dicrous, light. 

They come briskly to my desk 
and radiate efficiency, these little 
sales messengers from the States, 
and I admire them for having 
found their way to this out-of-the- 
way place in the interior of Mexi- 
co. But with each incoming mail, 
my faith in their infallibility is 
shaken. I found this today (it 
turns up at least once a week) : 

“For your convenience, a 
stamped return envelope is en- 
closed for your reply.” 

I look, and so it always is— 
the nice, red, Uncle Sam postage 
stamp upon that return envelope 
“for my convenience” would carry 
my reply as far as the waste- 
basket in the oficina de correos, 
if I dropped it in the mail. Some 
day a sales organization in the 
States, trying to get my name on 
the dotted line, is going to enclose 
Mexican return postage for my 
earnestly solicited reply, and on 
that day I shall probably drop 
dead. 

I am on the “mailing list”— 
politely so-called—of a large pub- 
lishing company in New York. 
Each week I am exhorted to buy 
a set of Dickens, or the World’s 
Greatest Authors, or the Key to 
Universal Knowledge, in twenty- 
six full-leather volumes with gilt 
edges. They are evidently mar- 
velous books and I crave them, 
for I cannot resist the advertis- 
ing genius of the descriptive cir- 
culars. I am merely to pay the 
postman two dollars upon their 
arrival and then remit two dollars 
a month for “x” months. It is 
too easy, I sign the little coupon 
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and mail it in. But alas, the books 
never arrive. The offer does ‘not 
hold good outside the United 
States, the company regretfully 
informs me. But the very next 
mail, addressed to me in Mexico, 
always assuages my _ disappoint- 
ment with other similar offers; 
for ten centavos postage I could 
learn that they likewise do not 
apply to foreign countries. But 
now I am hardened and do not 
care. 

When I used to live in the 
States, there came to my desk 
each month a certain little house- 
organ which I valued very highly 
for the cleverness of it and its 
good sense. It comes to me now— 
in the Spanish edition—although I 
did not lose my ability to read 
English when I crossed the line. 
I read it now in the Spanish but 
it is no longer the friend that it 
was. 


THE HOME APPEAL 


There must be tons and tons 
of catalogues and advertising lit- 
erature mailed to American exec- 
utives in foreign countries and 
printed in the foreign language. 
The foreign language sales litera- 
ture must go out of course, for 
natives are in executive positions, 
too. I am merely remarking that 
the English language in sales lit- 
erature addressed to the American 
outside his own borders carries 
the home appeal, while the for- 
eign language, addressed to him 
personally, yet coming from home, 
is sometimes distasteful. 

I have been a faithful sub- 
scriber to the leading technical 
journal of my profession for ten 
years. But each January, the cir- 
culation manager sends me a sam- 
ple copy of that publication, with 
a dynamic letter proving that I 
am a hopeless outcast in the outer 
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darkness, unless I obey the im- 
pulse to subscribe, and expressing 
polite surprise that I have been 
able to keep up professionally 
with my brothers whose names 
are upon the subscription roll. I 
have come to expect it as an an- 
nual rite. 

I manage to save a little money 
which I keep in a bank in the 
States which advertises its for- 
eign department very strongly. I 
even have a few shares of the 
bank’s stock, so that I am entitled 
to worry about that bank if I 
want to. And each of its let- 
ters sears my partly Scotch soul, 
for every one carries six cents 
postage, as though two _ cents 
would not carry an ordinary let- 
ter to any county in Mexico. 
If that bank wastes 200 per 
cent on postage, I earnestly 
hope the extravagance is not ex- 
tended to bonds and mortgages. 
I used to call this slip to the 
bank’s attention, and each time a 
few letters would come through 
with the proper postage, but now 
the old habit is in evidence again, 
as though the routine in the mail 
room were insurmountable. 

The insurance company in which 
I have a policy follows the cus- 
tom of mailing out dividend cou- 
pons when premiums are due, 
which must be signed and _ re- 
turned. “For my _ convenience” 
again, a return envelope is in- 
cluded. Does the coupon fit the 
envelope provided? You guessed 
it. It does not and folding it to 
fit is comparable to making a 
paper drinking cup. I wonder if 
the thousands of other policy 
holders of that company lost their 
patience as I did, after the tenth 
or twelfth misfit coupon. 

The misfit return envelope is a 
universal nuisance. I counted ten 
in my mail in one week. In each 
ease, the envelope was not of the 
proper size to accommodate the 
matter intended to be returned in 


eg. 

I gather that it is a crime—or 
at least unethical—to include the 
name of the State in addressing 
a letter to Mexico—to the United 
States of Mexico, if you please. 
I cannot count the letters I have 
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received addressed to me at Sa- 
linas, Mexico,” and I will never 
know how many others died a 
natural death in towns of the 
same name in the States of Zaca- 
tecas or Nuevo Leon or possibly 
others. It is as though I addressed 
a letter to “Eaton, A.” or 
some other town which is re- 
latively unknown, and expected it 
to go to Eaton, Ind., as intended, 
instead of Eaton, N. Y. 

But dear old Uncle Sam him- 
self wins the prize in this latter 
contest. He sent my _ Federal 
bonus to me at Salinas, Sonora 
County, New Mexico—and I got 
it! 


Tells Public of Its Record and 


Invites Investigation 

Institutional advertising in Kentucky 
newspapers is being used by the Burley 
Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative Associa 
tion, Lexington, Ky., to promote its 
prestige among the farmers and tobacco 
growers of Kentucky. One advertise 
ment calls ‘attention to the fact that 
more than $6,000,000 dollars had been 
paid to members during the previous 
two weeks, while more than $49,000,000 
was paid to members in settlement for 
the 1922 crop. 

Another advertisement invites the 
public to investigate the organization's 
affairs, the way it conducts its business. 
the methods it uses in dealing with 
manufacturers and its entire working 
system. All advertisements are signed 
by James C. Stone, president and gen 
eral manager of the association. 


Buffalo Wire Works Planning 


New Campaign 

The Buffalo Wire Works, Inc., Buf 
falo, N. Y., manufacturer of fencing 
and wire screening, is planning an ad 
vertising campaign which calls for the 
use of magazines and hardware publica 
tions. This account has been placed with 
the E, P. Remington Advertising Agency 
of that city. 


Thermometer Account for 
Cleveland Agency 


The Chaney Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., and The Ohio Thermometer Com 
pany, both of Springfield, Ohio, affiliated 
manufacturers of thermometers, have 
appointed Caius Wood and Associates, 
Cleveland, as their advertising counsel. 


P. G. Gilmore with H. W. 


Kastor Agency 
_ Philip G. Gilmore has joined the New 
York office of the H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Advertising Company, Inc. He was for- 
merly _with the Biow Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, — 
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d Drawn by Grace Hart 
for the June Harper’s Bazar 


NEW FAD among smart people is to 
: spend a few weeks on the Western “dude 





ranches.” Accordingly, Harper’s Bazar hastens 
to show the correct (and slightly startling!) 
costumes that should be worn on such a vaca- 
tion, just as Harper’s Bazar shows every type of 
costume in which smart women are interested. 
‘The timeliness of Harper’s Bazar is one of its 
strongest appeals to its own exclusive clientele. 


Harper’s bazar 


2/- IN LONDON 50¢ lOf. IN PARIS 
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William Edward 
Catesby Dead 


HOUGH William Edward 

Catesby, of London, England, 
who died suddenly on May 1, was 
only 60 years old, he was counted 
as a pioneer in English retail ad- 
vertising, being the first to use 
large space every day in the Lon- 
don morning and evening papers, 
after the model of American de- 
partment store advertising. His 
firm, Catesbys, Limited, was asso- 
ciated with many ingenious pub- 
licity schemes, and Mr. Catesby was 
never happier than when concoct- 
ing a new one or dwelling remi- 
niscently on schemes past. 

Exemplifying “what’s in a 
name,” Mr. Catesby, when he 
shortened the rather clumsy, and 
at the time unfamiliar, word 
“linoleum” by four letters, took the 
first step in making his firm the 
largest vendor of that product in 
the kingdom; and the Catesby 
Lino advertisements soon became 
famous for the peculiar slant of 
quaintness given them. Dickens 
and other humorous writers were 
laid under contribution and the 
new Lino joke was a regular fea- 
ture of the popular daily press. 

The Catesby premises were near 
the site of nearly the last old- 
world tobacconist’s in London. 
The life-sized figure of a Scotch- 
man in Highland dress (English 
analogue of the wooden Indian of 
old New York) was bought when 
the old tobacconist’s was razed, 
and used as a landmark. Stu- 
dents of University College, hard 
by, broke’ the figure loose one 
night and carried it in procession 
during a college “rag.” Mr. Cates- 
by took the joke in good part, 
retrieved his Highlander next 
morning, and established an en- 
during friendship with the brief 
successive generations of  colle- 
gians. “Phineas McLino” became 
a well-known London character, 
often figuring in press photo- 
graphs when the rather turbulent 
university men invented some new 
way of raising Cain, and carried 
him in procession. 

For many years, the firm has 
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been prominent for its large credit 
trade, selling an enormous range 
of dry goods on the instalment 
plan, and its system of collection 
was so perfect that losses were 
negligible. Some of the letters have 
been published in technical peri- 
odicals. Their characteristic note 
is their kindly tone toward de- 
linquents, and to this feature Mr. 
Catesby attributed the company’s 
remarkable success in cutting out 
bad debts. A member of his fam- 
ily stated at a meeting of the 
Business Research Association re- 
cently, that it was hardly ever 
necessary to take the step, allowed 
by the contract of sale, of resum- 
ing possession of the goods. A 
purchaser who got into difficul- 
ties could almost invariably be 
induced by gentle treatment to re- 
sume his payments in course of 
time. 

Mr. Catesby was, during all his 
business life, an enthusiastic col- 
lector of advertising literature. 
He possessed a complete set of 
Printers’ INK from its first issue 
to that of the week in which he 
died, and J. P. Hunt, his adver- 
tising manager for twenty-four 
years, and a director for some 
years, made intensive use of them. 


Campaign on Canned Clams 
Starts 


The Warrenton Clam Company, Port 


land, Oreg., informs the trade, in busi- 


ness paper advertising, that it will im 
mediately start a consumer advertising 
campaign on Warrenton canned clams. 
The campaign will be conducted in 
Oregon and Alaska newspapers and, in 


addition, outdoor advertising will be 


used. 

The company urges grocers to be pre 
pared to take advantage of the demand 
which this advertising will develop. 


Advertising Business Formed 


at Aurora 
_ A new advertising business has been 
formed at Aurora, IIl., under the name 
of the Advertising Bureau, by John 
Strotz, for nine years with the adver- 
tising staff of the Aurora Beacon-News. 


Pencil Account for 


Brouillette 
The Swanberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of Swan- 
berg mechanical pencils, has placed its 
advertising account with Lucien M 
Brouillette, Chicago advertising agency. 
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Three Years of 


Radio Leadership 


Fes three consecutive years the 
Chicago Evening American has led 
the local newspaper field in Radio adver- 
tising. 

The handling of its news, the preparation 
of special “hook-ups” and designs for 
Radio sets, the instructions to Radio fans, 
and the conducting of a broadcasting ser- 
vice make for the most interesting Radio 
department conducted by any Chicago 
newspaper. 


The Chicago Evening American was the 
first newspaper in the West to inaugurate 
a Radio department. 


Its leadership in Radio advertising reflects 
the shrewdness of Radio advertisers in 
recognizing the reader interest and con- 
fidence of the majority of Radio enthu- 
siasts of this territory. 
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To enable advertisers to judge 
for themselves which newspaper 
to use to influence dealers and 
: win new dealers in the St. Louis 
| market, 
6,500 retail dealers in Metro- 
politan St. Louis were recently 
asked which St. Louis daily 
newspapers they read. 





74 out of every 100 replies speci- 


fied the Globe-Democrat 


68 the first evening paper. 

35 the second evening paper. 

18 the third evening paper. 
The Survey covered = dealers’ in 
ELEVEN different lines of business. 
In SEVEN lines the Globe-Democrat 
is read by more dealers than is any 
other St. Louis newspaper. 
In only THREE lines is the first 
evening paper read by more dealers 
than is the Globe-Democrat. In one 
other line the number reading each 
of these newspapers is the same. 


F. St. J. Richards - - New York 
Guy 8S. Osborn - - - - - - Chicago 
J.R.Scolaro - - - - - Detroit 


Advertise 


the dealer influe 
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Furnishings 
88% of the dealers in Men's 
Furnishings read the 
Globe- Democrat. 
62% read the first evening paper. 
48% read the second evening puper. 
200 read the third evening paper. 





Hardware 
70% of the Hardware Dealers 
read the Globe-Democrat. 
? read the first evening paper. 
@ read the second evening paper. 
o read the third evening paper. 
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Drugs 
86% of the Druggists read the 
Globe- Democrat. 
72% read the first evening paper. 
3% read the second evening paper. 
26% read the third evening paper. 





Shoes 
62% of the Shoe Dealers read 
the Globe- Democrat. 
62% read the first evening paper. 
28% read the second evening paper. 
14% read the third evening paper. 
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@ of the Dry Goods Dealers 
read the Globe- Democrat. 


6i¢read the first evening paper. 
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ay Judge 
hemselves 


the St.Louis newspapers 


Globe-Democrat predominance in dealer influence 
is proved by the foregoing figures based upon 
dealers’ actual statements, obtained by a disin- 
terested organization. 


The daily Globe-Democrat is not only READ by 
dealers but PREFERRED by dealers. 42% of the 
retail dealers prefer the Globe-Democrat. 36% 
prefer the first evening paper. 14% the second. 
5% the third. 





ts l%read the second — paper, And— 
ll$read the third evening paper. - 
gba In the 49th State no other newspaper 
5 eae even approaches the Globe-Democrat 
paper, in dealer influence 
Throughout the great 49th State—that thriving 
ae area that spreads out 150 miles in every direction 
Milline from St. Louis, its Capital—the Globe-Democrat 
Ty : is read by more retail dealers than is any other 
6% of the dealers in Millinery St. Louis newspaper. 
tad the Globe- Democrat. : oa 
read the first evening paper. Survey results show that it is read by 92.2% of 
Dealers y> read the second evening paper. the 49th State dealers. Read by MORE THAN 
rat. ll¢ read the third evening paper. THE COMBINED TOTAL of those who read the 
aper, three St. Louis evening newspapers. 
A When 49th State retail 
dealers outside St. Louis 
were asked, “Does Globe- 
Democrat advertising help 
you to sell goods?” 2 % 
Groceries answered, ‘“Yes.”’ 
7M of the Grocers read the Place your advertising in 
Globe- Democrat. the Globe-Democrat to 
ad the read the first evening paper. REACH and INFLUENCE 
2 hang lbites ee paper. the retail dealers who supply this market’s tre- 
ee ee ee mendous daily needs. There are more than 40,000 
i the 













Cigars and 
Tobacco 





dealers 49th State, including St. Louis, 


i 
the “Source of Supply” to 4,600,000 people. 
The Globe-Democrat is St. Louis’ Largest Daily— 
—has been for years. 


Let the Service and Promotion Department and 
the Research Division of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat give you the specific information in which 
you are most interested, concerning this great 


“”% of the Cigar and Tobacco k a 
et for yo r . 
s read Hialers read the Globe-Democrat, ™#™' your product 
a i) read the first evening paper. 
ape am >> read the second evening paper, 
Leng bo read the third evening paper. 





Democrat 


San Francisco 
London 


C. Geo. Krogness - 
Dorland Agency, Ltd. - - 


Dai the 49th State 
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SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 


















More than 850,000 
copies monthly to 
teal farmers in real 
farm territory. 


It’s Practical 


Successful Farming is published for the real, 
honest-to-goodness farmer who lives on the farm 
and makes his living there. The material in both 
our editorial and advertising columns is of practical 
value to the farmer in his business — farming. 


He knows that Successful Farming endorses and 
backs up what the advertisements say. He knows 
that he can rely upon whatever appears in our 
editorial columns. Each article is carefully weighed 
with regard to its real helpfulness for the farmer 
who farms. 





What better background could a publication 
furnish an advertisement ? 
On request our Bureau of Market Analysis 


will gladly furnish Definite Data regard- 
ing your opportunities in the farm field. 
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THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING «+ THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 


“There’s a Difference in Farm Papers” 
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The Happenings of an Advertising 
Convention 





Houston Convention of Associated Advertising Clubs Marked by Social 
Affairs 


HE twenty-first annual con- 

vention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World 
which came to an end at Houston, 
Texas, last week, was marked 
from the beginning until the end 
by entertainments planned on a 
large and magnificent scale. 

It opened with a formal recep- 
tion that was honored by the pres- 
ence of the Governor of Texas, 
Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson and the 
Mexican National Band. It closed 
with a rodeo exhibition, a barbe- 
cue and a musical revue. 

To the people of Houston the 
convention was a Civic. affair. 
Their hospitality knew no bounds. 
The convention itself became, in 
reality a six-day social affair—a 
direction in which all conventions 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs have been headed for sev- 
eral years. 

The registration of delegates to 
the convention was reported as 
being slightly in excess of 2,000. 
The exact number, however, was 
not obtainable. 

The business program of the 
convention called for the attend- 
ance of these delegates, en masse, 
at a number of general sessions, 
one of which was held in Galves- 
ton. At such meetings, at the out- 
set, the attendance was excellent. 
Later it dwindled considerably. 
The business program also called 
for the attendance of delegates at 
some twenty-six departmental 
meetings—meetings of varied in- 
terests in advertising such as 
photo-engravers, direct-mail, news- 
papers, etc. It was on this score 
that the business side of the con- 
vention failed to show that it held 
the interest of the delegates. At 
such meetings attendance varied 
between ten to twenty delegates. 

In a telegraphed report on the 
first three days of the convention 
that appeared in Printers’ INK of 
May 14, attention was calied to the 


fact that leaders in varied fields 
of advertising who were present 
at the convention were of the 
opinion that the association had 
come to the parting of the ways 
on its annual convention program 
It was their opinion that the asso- 
ciation would have to drop most 
of the so-called departmental 
meetings from its future  pro- 
grams. Practically all of these 
“departments” are independent as- 
sociations—these departments are 
made up of organizations such as 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, the Agricul- 
tural Publishers Association, and 
the Association of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives. Most of them 
hold annual or semi-annual busi- 
ness meetings at other times of 
the year for their own members, 
and consequently find that it is 
impossible to obtain any real at- 
tendance at sessions held in con- 
nection with the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, at which the bulk of 
attendance is composed of retail 
advertisers. 

They feel that if such depart- 
mental meetings were dropped 
more attention could be given to 
the development of and more im- 
portance would be attached to the 
so-called general sessions of the 
convention. It is their opinion 
that such a type of business ses- 
sions of the convention—the type 
that forms the cement holding the 
convention together should be the 
only kind of meetings that would 
be held. At such meetings there 
should be, in their opinion, 
speakers such as Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, who as previ- 
ously reported in Printers’ INK, 
spoke at one of the general ses- 
sions of the Houston convention. 
By providing such speakers at 
such meetings the association, they 
declare, would enable all engaged 
in advertising to get an outsider’s 
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opinion, an opinion that represented 
views of the public concerning the 
progress, the merits and defects of 
advertising. 

A summary of the addresses 
made before general sessions of 
the convention, other than those 
which have already appeared in 
Printers’ INK of May 14, follows: 

At the second general session of 
the convention which was presided 
over by Reuben H. Donnelley, of 
Chicago, Martin J. Insull, presi- 
dent of the Middle West Utilities 
Company, of Chicago, made an 
address in which he declared 
good-will advertising is bringing 
about a general public understand- 
ing of the public utilities business. 

“Public interest and confidence 
is the most important attribute of 
business, and more particularly so 
of any successful public utility 
business,” Mr. Insull said. “Its 
very meaning is proof of this 
since the public utility business is 
defined as a business affected with 
a great public interest. This great 
public interest is vastly larger 
than the public, generally, under- 
stands. One of the important prob- 
lems of the public utilities execu- 
tive is to inform the public of the 
communities served as to their 
basic interest in the utility which 
he operates. This can be secured 
in great part by truthful, judi- 
cious, careful advertising in the 
press, supported by letters, pamph- 
lets and other direct-mail messages 
to customers and prospective cus- 
tomers; these activities being com- 
plemented by educational work 
along accepted and_ well-defined 
lines. 

“It is assumed that this adver- 
tising is of advantage to the 
utility, but it cannot be of ad- 
vantage unless it is of greater 
advantage to that utility’s cus- 
tomers and possible customers.” 

There is an organized move- 
ment among women throughout 
the country to learn more about 
the merchandise they are in- 
fluenced to buy through advertis- 
ing, according to an address on 
“How Advertising Serves the 
Consumer,” delivered by Edith 
McClure-Patterson, budget  spe- 
cialist of the General Federation 
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of Women’s Clubs. She spoke, ji 
part, as follows: 

“As the merchandise that is ad 
vertised is more thoroughly 
understood and as business men 
themselves undertake to describe 
it truthfully, so will the immpor- 
tance of advertising as an eco- 
nomic service be _— enhanced. 
Through Better Business Bureaus 
and local advertising clubs, busi 
ness men have organized to place 
this information in the hands of 
the public. Through the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs the 
millions of women consumers are 
organized in the same way to use 
the information to the best advan- 
tage. Together these two great 
national organizations can become 
a clearing house of information of 
inestimable value to American 
home life.” 

Mrs. Anita Simpson, of Albert 
Frank & Company, of Chicago, 
described a plan to carry the mes- 
sage of modern advertising as a 
constructive force in the Ameri- 
can home and community to the 
women’s clubs of Chicago and ad- 
jacent territory. 


WOMEN SHOULD BE EDUCATED TO 
BENEFITS OF ADVERTISING 


Declaring that women represent 
85 per cent of the buying power 
of the United States, Mrs. Simp- 
son showed the necessity of edu- 
cating women on the place of ad- 
vertising in reducing costs to the 
consumer, in raising the standards 
of public health, in the dissemina- 
tion of art, in the promotion of 
thrift and in many other channels 
which affect the American home. 

Hiram Bingham, United States 
Senator from Connecticut, called 
on the convention to unite in ad- 
vertising the approach of the era 
of flying. “One of the first 
things which should be done,” 
Senator Bingham said, “is to es- 
tablish a bureau of air navigation 
in the department of commerce, to 
do for aviation what we are con- 
stantly doing for ocean naviga- 
tion.” 

A banker, George Waverls 
Briggs, vice-president of the City 
National Bank of Dallas, was also 
heard at the second general ses- 
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Repeated Leadership 


In Automotive Advertising 


58,968 More Lines Than the Second 
Paper During the First Four Months 
of 1925 


ieee advertisers continue to prefer 
The Detroit News during 1925 as they did 
through 1924. 


Automotive advertisers are well aware of the at- 
tention getting value of The News which is reflected 
in their advertising results. That is why The News 
printed 434,676 lines of this class of advertising, 
58,968 more than any other Detroit paper. Whether 
selling the highest priced car or a low priced auto- 
motive accessory, advertisers have found The News 
to be singularly more resultful than any other De- 
troit medium. 


During the first quarter of 1925 The Detroit 
News broke another world’s record in total adver- 
tising, leading all other papers in America again. 
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sion. His address stressed the 
importance of “service” in busi- 
ness. 

The third general session of the 
convention was held at Galveston, 
the delegates being taken to that 
city in three special trains. The 
principal address was delivered by 
George E. Roberts, vice-president 
of the National City Bank, of New 
York, who spoke on “The United 
States and Latin America.” 

“Tt is essential,” he said, “that 
delegates give their attention to 
relations between these two por- 
tions of the earth because they are 
contiguous continents and because 
they have supplementary resources. 

“The aggregate investment of 
European capital in Latin-Ameri- 
can countries is $10,000,000,000, 
as compared with $3,000,000,000 
United States capital in those 
countries,” Mr. Roberts — said. 
“There is, however, an era of de- 
velopment ahead for the United 
States in the near future. 


PUT SURPLUS CAPITAL TO WORK 


“The United States has reached 
a stage in its own development 
where the pioneering work is 
done. While there is no end of 
opportunity for using capital in 
the improvement of our industrial 
plant, every part of this country 
now is accumulating capital. It 
may well be to our advantage and 
that of other countries of the 
Americas that a large part of our 
accruing supplies of capital be 
used in the development of their 
vast latent resources. 

“Such a movement of capital 
can occur only if the people of the 
countries toward whom it will be 
directed view it with favor. It 
must be mutually advantageous 
development, such as will unite the 
countries of the Americas by 
friendly ties which will grow from 
interests held in common. There 
is no threat or possibility of politi- 
cal aggrandizement in it. 

“We sold Europe last year 
$1,300,000,000 more than we 
bought from those countries. We 
cannot have trade balances in our 
favor from all parts of the world, 
for there will be no way of pay- 
ing them. At present we have a 
great trade balance in our favor 
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in trade with Europe’ which 
Europe is able to settle in part by 
transferring to us balances which 
are coming to her from South 
America and other parts of the 
world. The whole world must 
learn the lesson of economic inter- 
dependence.” 

Another speaker at the third 
general session was Roy Miller, 
president of the Intracoastal Canal 
Association, of Houston. He 
told of the obligation resting with 
advertising men to secure inter- 
national peace through their eco- 
nomic activities. 

“For the past several days we 
have rubbed shoulders and ex- 
changed views with those from 
other lands,” he said. “During 
that time we have been lifted out 
of our narrow shell of nationalism 
and put on the higher plane of 
internationalism. 

“What the world desires most 
today is peace. It is economic 
pressure that causes war funda- 
mentally. And the remedy for 
war is to be found in assemblies 
such as these—assemblies for the 
purpose of harmonizing trade re- 
lationship. 

“Man should strive constantly 
for a world at work, for a world 
at work is a world at peace. For 
that reason, those who control the 
channels of publicity are under 
obligation to their fellow men.” 

J. C. Nuniz, Brazilian Consul at 
New York, spoke on “South 
America as a Field for Invest- 
ments.” He denied that Latin- 
American credit has been broken 
down, and briefly sketching the 
political and economic history of 
his country, explained that it was 
going through a period of excep- 
tional growth. The British are 
deriving a.tremendous advantage 
from the reluctance of Americans 
to invest extensively in South 
America, he explained. 

A new feature in the Houston 
convention was an advisory ser- 
vice conducted under the direction 
of W. G. Hildebrant, of the 
Gotham Advertising Agency. All 
delegates attending the convention 
were offered the opportunity to 
discuss their foreign trade prob- 
lems individually with any one or 
more of some twenty advisors 
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$25,500 to $33,000 
Homes! 


BOUT a year ago, The G. X. Mathews 
Company wrote us that THE WORLD 

had sold $1,000,000 worth of Long Island 
homes within an incredibly short time. 
Naturally, they continued to advertise, 
with the following result, as stated by Mr. 


A. F. Mathews: 


The World once more scored a remarkable 
advertising record for us and proved con- 
clusively the great buying power represented 
by its readers. 

In less than five weeks we completely sold 
out every house under construction—some 
of them to be finished not earlier than 
June 15. 

The selling prices of our buildings are from 
$25,500 upto $33,000. Theminimumamount 
of cash we require from a prospective buyer 
is $6,000, consequently, we must obtain 
people with considerable purchasing power. 
Our New York World advertising invest- 
ment brought the very best results we ever 
had in any newspaper, and our record this 
year reflects great credit to your paper. 
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“Look at the Wheels’|_ 


Ignoring all the technical arguments with 
which opposing counsel had confused the 
jury in an important patent case, Daniel 
Webster introduced as evidence the wheels 
about which the contention centered: 


| Serr. SS we 


“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “look at 
the wheels.” And the jury found for his 
client. 
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Before passing judgment upon the relative 
merits of different advertising media, it is 
always desirable to weigh carefully all the 
evidence for and against each. 
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Standard Rate and Data Service is indispen- 
sable. A sworn statement of circulation is 
more valuable than a statement that is not 
sworn. An A.B.C. statement carries more 
weight than the statement of any publisher. 
Audited lineage figures are more convincing 
than unaudited figures. 
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Blanket coverage of a metropolitan mar- 
ket means much more to the newspaper ad- 
vertiser than scattering circulation. Home 
circulation is more valuable than circulation 
that begins at the office desk and ends in 
the office waste basket. 
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But, after all has been said that can be said 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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- —Said Daniel Webster 


about any newspaper, take the testimony of 
your own eyes. 
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Is The Cincinnati Times-Star invites the space 


buyer to apply every test to its circulation, 
its lineage records and its claims of adver- 
at_ || tising values. The Times-Star welcomes 
1S | such examination on a basis strictly com- 
petitive with all the other newspapers in 


e the Cincinnati field. It is prepared to stand 
is or fall on this basis alone. 
le But fully to appreciate why the Times-Star 


is the outstanding advertising medium that 
cold-blooded analysis will prove it to be, you 
must look at the Times-Star itself. Its very 


it physical appearance is a consideration not 
. to be ignored. 

r. The manner and completeness in which the 
g news is presented, the mental and moral 


tone of its editorial page, the representative 
character of its feature articles and feature 
writers, its reviews of books, the fine arts, 
music and the drama, its special maga- 


: zine, automotive and building sections and, 
* finally, the advertisements it carries—these 


will tell you what you ought to know before 
you make your Cincinnati schedule. 


“Look at the wheels.” 


TIMES-STAR 


lager 





Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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who constituted the personnel of 
this service. A general confer- 
ence on international and Pan- 
American trade also was a new 
feature of the convention. Most 
of the addresses at this confer- 
ence were concerned with the de- 
velopment of Latin-American 
trade. 

A report on the election of offi- 
cers of the association and a re- 
port on changes affecting the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee appear 
elsewhere in this issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Newsprint Production 

The News Print Service Bureau, 
New York, reports that the production 
of newsprint in the United States dur- 
ing April, 1925, amounted to 132,661 
tons. This compares with 127,511 tons 
in March. A total of 503,008 tons for 
the four months ended April 30, 1925, 
is reported as against 497,457 for the 
same period in the previous year. 

Canadian production for April, 1925, 
amounted to 128,911 tons. This com- 
pares with 126,267 tons in March. For 
the four months ended April, 1925, the 
total production amounts to 492, 222 
tons compared with 452,322 tons for the 
same period in the previous year. 

The combined United States and 
Canadian output for April, 1925, 
amounts to 261,572 tons. The combined 
production for the four months ended 
April, 1925, amounts to 995,230 tons 
as against 949,779 for the same period 
in 1924, 


Caples Agency Opens Florida 
Office 


The Caples Company, advertising 
agency, with offices in New York and 
Chicago, has opened an office in Tampa, 
Fla. D. W. Bowles will be in charge. 
He was formerly with the Harry Porter 
Company, New York advertising agency. 

Gordon J. Barnett, formerly with the 
National City Bank, of New York, has 
joined the staff of the Tampa office as 
an account executive. 


V. Collins with the Sphinx 
Company 


Lowell V. Collins has_ resigned as 
production manager of The Modern 
Hospital Publishing Company, Inc., Chi 
cago, to become vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of The Sphinx Company, 
Chicago lithographers. Fie was formerly 
advertising manager of A. C. McClurg 
& Company, Chicago. 


E. N. Haag, Jr., Dead 
Edward Newton Haag, Jr., formerly 
advertising manager of _ Shoe and 
Leather Facts, Philadelphia, died on 
May 9 at Boston. 
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Coalmen Told That. 


Advertising Is Essential 

At the National Retail Coal Mer 
chants’ Association’s annual conven 
tion, held recently at Atlantic City, 
Howard M. Swalley, advertising man- 
ager of E. J. Cummings, Inc.. Philadel- 
phia coal company, declared that no 
retail coal dealer could hope for pro- 
nounced success without persistent and 
well-planned advertising. ‘Unplanned 
persistency is like a stubborn mule,” 
he said, “it is both useless and un 
popular. Planned persistency is crea 
tive, building bridges and subways, tak 
ing ideas and making realities. 

“Applied to advertising in the coal 
business, it takes the printed word and 
makes coal sales. Many of us are in 
clined to look upon advertising as some 
thing apart from our business, whereas 
we are only making a salesman of the 
mailman and the newscarrier. Salesmen 
in their personal contact with customers 
and prospects do exactly the same thing. 
They increase their acquaintanceship by 
making new calls. They sell themselves 
and the firm they represent. They help 
to establish confidence in the minds of 
their prospects, and so get coal orders. 
Advertising is salesmanship. It is doing 
the same thing in writing that the sales- 
men do by personal contact. Advertis- 
ing is an integral part of the coal busi- 
ness.’ 

The convention adopted a _ resolution 
approving the action of its Anthracite 
Trade Relations Committee, urging that 
definite standards of sizes and purity 
be established. 


' sai 
Paint Account for Critchfield 
Phy Unicum Chemical Company. Inc., 

Paul, manufacturer of Casein Paint, 
placed its advertising account with 
the Minneapolis office of Critchfield & 

Company, advertising agency. A trade 

paper and farm-paper campaign is be 

ing planned. 

The Minnesota Manufacturers of 
Mineral Food, a food for silver foxes, 
dogs, cats and poultry, Minneapolis, 
have also placed their account with 
this agency. 


Corning Glass Works Ap- 
points J. Walter Thompson 


The Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N. Y., Pyrex ovenware, has appointed 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Inc., to direct its advertising, starting 
January 1, 1926. 

W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, will continue to handle 
the account of the Steuben Division of 


the Corning Glass Works. 


kK BD, McCord Joins 
Critchfield 


Russell D. McCord, formerly with 
the editorial department of the Minne 
apolis Journal, has joined the copy and 
service department of the Minneapolis 
office of Critchfield & Company, adver- 
tising agency. 





Complete 
Coverage of the 
Automotive Field 


Manufacturers 
Wholesalers 


Retailers 


obtained through 
the 


publications 
of the 


AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 














Complet 


of the quantity buyers in the automotive ; 


To Reach Manufacturers 


Automotive A weekly publication devoted to the interests 
Industries of manufacturers of complete vehicles, parts 
and accessories. Its paid subscribers number 

7,291, including executives and buyers of most of the important 
automotive factories of the country. It’s the authority of the 


industry. 
The Automo- . 
bile Trad a A buyers’ reference book going to specifying 
ee rade and buying executives in the automotive indus. 
Directory try. Issued quarterly. Circulation approxi- 


mately 5,000 copies per issue. Gives thorough coverage ol 
factory buying power. 


To Reach Wholesalers 


Motor World Now Motor World. Starting with issue of May 
Wholesale 28th will be a weekly publication devoted ex. 
clusively to the interests of the wholesalers in 

the automotive trade, appealing strongly to all wholesalers of 

cars, replacement parts, accessories, tires, batteries, electrical 


supplies, shop equipment, radio, etc., and to their executives) 


travelers and salesmen. Its circulation—highly concentrated 
and of great value—will also include manufacturers’ agents 





branch houses and hardware jobbers selling automotive supplies. 


Chilton | 


. A buyers’ reference book for automotive whole-| 
Automobile salers. Issued quarterly. Guaranteed annual 
Directory circulation 80,000 copies. In addition to reach- 

ing all wholesalers, a copy is sent to practically all worth-while 
dealers of the country at least once a year. The buying guide 
of the trade. 


To Reach Dealers 


Automobile The leading monthly trade publication of . 
ive i y i ts o 

Trade Journal automotive industry, devoted to the interests < 
wholesalers and retailers. Has _ largest paid 

trade circulation in field, its nearly 40,000 subscribers including 
approximately 36,000 proved trade buyers. 
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y and trade can be obtained through the use 
spublications: 


i The leading weekly publication devoted to the 
\ Motor Age automotive trade. Its paid circulation is 
21,514, nearly all going to dealers, jobbers, 
service stations and others engaged in the retail automotive 

trade. 


Truck Dealers 


Commercial The authority of the motor truck industry. 

Car Journal Published monthly in the interests of manufac- 

turers, dealers and service stations serving that 

field. Paid trade circulation largest in field, its subscribers num- 
bering 8,243. 


Fordson Dealers 


on 1 =" The only publication devoted exclusively to the 

1quipmen interests of Fordson dealers. Paid circulation 

Journal 4.865. All Fordson dealers are covered every 
two issues. Issued monthly. 


Foreign Dealers 


El Automovil A monthly publication printed in Spanish. 
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whole- 
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Americano Reaches the Spanish-speaking automotive deal- 

ers throughout the world. An authority on 

foreign trade of proved value to American advertisers. Circu- 
lation 5,495. 


The American A similar monthly publication, printed in Eng- 
Automobile lish, with a circulation of over 5,000. Devoted 
to interests of retail automotive trade in all 
countries outside United States where English is spoken or 

used commercially. 


The use of all, or such of these publications as you may need to cover 
the particular field you desire to reach, will give you the most com- 
prehensive coverage it is possible to obtain at a very reasonable cost. 


Further information and rates will be supplied on request. 





AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


DISTRIBUTION 
yf WAREHOUSING 





AUTOMOBILE | 
TRADE JOURNAL 


The above illustration shows the entire group of pub- 
lications issued by the Automotive Division, United 
Publishers Corporation. They comprise the following: 


Automobile Trade Journal Motor World Wholesale 
Commercial Car Journal Motor Age 

Motor Transport Automotive Industries 
Chilton Automobile Directory El Automovil Americano 
The Automobile Trade Directory The American Automobile 
Chilton Tractor & Equipment Journal Distribution & Warehousing 





For information and rates address 


Chilton Class Journal Company 


Philadelphia New York 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 239 West 39th Street 
Chicago 
5 S. Wabash Avenue 








Woodbridge Made Head of 
Advertising Club Movement 


Elections and Resolutions of the Houston Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 


OR the second time in its history 

of twenty-one years the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World picked a New Yorker for 
president when it unanimously 
elected C. K. Woodbridge to that 
office. The only other president 
ever drawn from New York was 
Herbert S. Houston who held 
office in 1915 and 1916. 

The new president is the head of 
the Dictaphone Sales Corporation. 
He has been 
president of the 
New York Ad- 
vertising Club; 
of the National 
Association of 
Sales Managers 
and has been 
head of the sales 
executive divi- 
sion of the 
American Man- 
agement As- 
sociation. He is 
president of the 
Dartmouth College Alumni As- 
sociation of New York. 

As president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, he succeeds 
Lou E. Holland of Kansas City, 
who has held office for the last 
three years and whose work during 
that time has been highly praised. 
At the close of the Houston con- 
vention last week this resolution 
testifying to the high esteem in 
which he was held was passed by 
the convention: 


c. K. WOODBRIDGE 


With profound satisfaction, we, the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, in session assembled, express our 
hearty appreciation of the constructive 
work accomplished under the administra- 
tion and through the efforts of Lou E. 
Holland, while president of this associa- 
tion, toward the advancement of, knowl- 
edge of, and interest in, advertising, both 
on the part of business men and the 
public; toward the protection of legiti- 
mate business and the public from losses 
resulting from the misuse of advertising; 
toward placing the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs on a firm business foundation; 
and especially toward the use of 
advertising and the influence of adver- 


about 
World 


men and women to bring 


tising 
understanding and 


universal 
Peace. 

And, as these constructive results have 
been achieved, we have acquired not 
only an admiration for these accomplish 
ments and for the man, but a deep 
affection for him, and have been particu 
larly happy in the delightful friendships 
which have been formed during this 
time both here and abroad. 

And we recognize that his work has 
entailed personal sacrifices such as no 
man would be expected to make except 
for the promotion of an ideal dear to 
his heart. 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that we and 
each of us, upon this occasion and as 
a practical and continuing expression 
of our appreciation of his accomplish- 
ments, labors, and sacrifices, pledge our 
selves to accept the Torch which he is 
relinquishing and that we use our best 
endeavors to carry this Torch forward, 
as he has so ably done, and 

Be it further resolved, that a Special 
Committee be appointed to prepare a 
suitable and appropriate appreciation and 
testimonial of his service to the As 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
and that these resolutions be made a 
permanent record in the proceedings of 
this convention as a mark of our high 
esteem for him and as an inspiration to 
those who may follow in the office of 
president in the years to come. 


The foregoing resolution was 
presented by George W. Hopkins 
with the suggestion that every 
member of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs write a letter to Mr. 
Holland on business stationery ex- 
pressing his opinion and under- 
standing of the work that Mr. 
Holland has done for the associa- 
tion. According to the plan out- 
lined by Mr. Hopkins such letters 
should be addressed to Mr. Holland 
in care of Carl Hunt, general 
manager of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World at 
383 Madison Avenue, New York. 
It is proposed to have all such 
letters bound in a book which will 
be presented to Mr. Holland. 

Jesse H. Neal, executive secre- 
tary of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., New York, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer of the 
association, an office he has held 
since 1922. Homer J. Buckley, 


3 President of Buckley, Dement & 
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Company, Chicago, was re-elected 
chairman of the _ association’s 
Joint Assembly. William — S. 
Patton, of Houston, was elected 
president of the Board of Club 
Presidents. Mrs. Bernice Black- 
wood, of Chicago, was re-elected 
head of the Federation of 
Women’s Advertising Clubs. Miss 
Minna Hall Simmons, president of 
the Women’s Advertising Club of 
New York, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. Miss Ethel B. Scully of 
Milwaukee was retained by the 
women as their representative on 
the executive board of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World and Jessie Ziezler was re- 
tained as secretary. All officers 
were elected by unanimous vote. 

Mr. Patton and Miss Scully, to- 
gether with E. T. Meredith, repre- 
senting sustaining members and 
W. Frank McClure, as chairman 
of the National Advertising Com- 
mission, now constitute the execu- 
tive committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs. 

The Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives re-elected 
Frank T. Carroll, advertising man- 
ager of the Indianapolis News, as 
president. This is the third time 
Mr. Carroll has been so selected. 
W. E. Donahue, manager of the 
local display advertising depart- 
ment of the Chicago Tribune, was 
elected vice-president. Other di- 
rectors of the association are: 

A. L. Shuman, vice-president and ad- 
vertising manager, the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram; Harvey R. Young, advertis- 
ing director, the Columbus Dispatch; 
Joseph W. Simpson, national advertising 
department, the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
Carl P. Slane, publisher, the Peoria 
Journal-Transcript; W. 3. Hofman, ad- 
vertising manager, the Portland Oregon- 
ian; Ralph A. Turnquist, advertising 
manager, the Milwaukee Journal; A. L. 
Poorman, advertising manager, the 
Providence Journal and Bulletin. 

V. H. Hodge, of Chicago, was 
re-elected president of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association. 
Other officers are: Leonard Orme- 
rod, Philadelphia, vice-president; 
Dempster Murphy, Chicago, secre- 
tary; C. W. Person, New York, 
treasurer. Directors: 

Until 1925—B, J. Mullaney, Chicago; 
Frank L. Blanchard, Henry A. Doherty 
Co., New York; W. P. Strandborg, 
Portland, Oreg. Until 1926—Labert 
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St. Clair, New York; George F. Oxley, 
New York; C. W. Person, New York. 
Until 1927—Joe Carmichael, Des Moines, 
Towa; E. J. Cooney, Lowell, Mass.; 
W. H. Hodge, Chicago. 


A large number of resolutions 
were passed by the convention. 
Among them were the following 
two on world peace and merchan- 
dise distribution. 


World Peace: Following our uwnani 
mous pledge to work for world peace, 
adopted at our great convention in 
London in 1924—a pledge signed by the 
representatives of nineteen nations with 
France and Germany signing side by 
side—the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World in their twenty-first con- 
vention in Houston, Texas, renew this 
pledge with all the ardor and determina- 
tion of our souls. 

We call upon all the nations of the 
world to outlaw war. ar is the foe 
of trade, the destroyer of property 
created by labor and is the common 
enemy of mankind. Therefore, it should 
be_ outlawed. 

We commend President Ccolidge for 
his repeated declarations in favor of the 
outlawing of war, in particular this clear 
statement showing his purpose to carry 
his convictions into action: “I personally 
should favor entering into covenants 
for the purpose of outlawing aggressive 
war by any practical means.”’ 

Believing that this purpose of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, expresses the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the United States, 
Great Britain and of the other nations 
represented in our membership, and 
expresses the unanimous hope and con 
viction of all of our clubs in every 
country, we respectfully and earnestly 
urge upon the President of the United 
States that he place the outlawry of 
war in the forefront of any world con- 
ference he may call to consider dis- 
armament or any other question related 
to world peace. 

Merchandise Distribution: Whereas: 
The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World are keenly alive to the 
value of statistical records of merchan 
dise distribution in addition to new 
statistics of production now available 
in the Federal Census and 

Whereas; It has been announced that 
plans for the compilation of statistics 
of this sort are now being considered hy 
the Department of Commerce under the 
direction of Secretary Hoover, be it, 

Resolved: That the Associated Adver 
tising Clubs of the World record this 
expression of their approval of this 
project, regarding it as a necessary step 
for the reduction of wastes in merchan 
dise distribution, and 

Resolved: That all constituent organ 
izations in the United States and all 
concerns engaged in advertising or other 
activities connected with merchandise 
distributions be urged to assist the De 
partment of Commerce in preparatior 
for, and conduct of, this proposed Census 
of Merchandise Distribution in every 
way possible. 


A financial report submitted 
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The One Bis Paper 


of New Orleans~ 


Last month the 30 issues of The Times - 
Picayune, published every morning, 
totaled 1192 pages, as compared with 
880 pages in the 30 issues of one New 
Orleans evening-and-Sunday paper and 
764 pages in the 30 issues of another. 


The 26 week day issues of The Times- 
Picayune aggregated 768 pages as com- 
pared with 444 pages in the 26 issues of 
a morning edition launched by one of 
the evening-and-Sunday papers. 








Obviously there is no great occasion for 
surprise in the dominant, growing and 
unchallenged supremacy of The Times- 
Picayune in total circulation, city circu- 
lation and home-delivered circulation, 
and in total paid advertising, local dis- 
play advertising, national advertising 
and classified advertising. Readers and 
advertisers alike naturally prefer the 
newspaper affording the greatest value. 





8 RRR, 


Ghe Cimes-Picagune 
— if $1757 FOR THE SOUTH |] —_ 


Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and At- 
lanta. R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Jesse H. Neal, secretary-treasurer, 
showed that the budget for all 
departments of the association for 
the fiscal year was $295,000, in 
round numbers, and its expendi- 
tures for eleven months ending 
with the end of April, $249,000, or 
at the rate of $272,000 for twelve 
months, indicating that it would 
close the twelve-month period with 
expenditures $23,000 under the 
budget of $295,000. Speaking of 
association finances, he said: 


Our budget is itemized, and the items 
are stated in the same terms as on our 
books, so that each month comparisons 
can be made between budget estimates 
and actual experience and the rate of 
expenditure for the year. 

Some figures on the gradual strength- 
ening of our financial position will inter- 
est you. At the time of the Atlantic 
City convention, we had in cash $9,000, 
at the time of the London convention, 
$37,000 and when the books. were 
closed just _— the Houston conven- 
tion, $47,000 

Our total assets for the three periods 
named were $84,000, $143,000 and 
$166,000; and our surplus was $41,000, 
$83,000 and $112,000. 

The next convention of the asso- 
ciation will be held at Philadelphia. 
The dates for that convention have 
been tentatively set as June 20 
to 25, 1926. 


Two Business Paper- 
Advertising Agency Meetings 
Two joint luncheons of members of 

the Associated Business Papers and of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, will be held next week. The 
first will take place in Chicago on May 
27, the second in Cleveland on May 28. 

At the Chicago meeting an address 
will be made by Harland J. Wright, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Dry Goods Reporter, on behalf of 
the Associated Business Papers and by 

4 Nilson, vice-president of the 
Blackman Company, on behalf of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 

At the Cleveland meeting Malcolm 
Muir, vice-president of the McGraw-Hill 
Company will speak on behalf of the 
business paper association. Mr. Wilson 
will again appear for the agency asso- 
ciation at this meeting. 


Joins Porter-Eastman-Byrne 


Miss Lailah J. Cooper, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Household, 
Topeka, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has joined the merchandising staff of 
the Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. 
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McKeesport, Pa., “Journal,” 
New Daily 
The McKeesport, Pa., Journal is the 


name of a new afternoon newspaper, 
eT of which will begin about 
uly 


F. T. Thoburn Nason, president of 
the City Bank of McKeesport, is pres 
ident of the new company which will 
publish the Journal. J. McClane 1s 
vice-president, G. P. Gamble, secretary 
and J. W. Stevenson, treasurer. L. D 
Sinclair, until recently advertising man 


ager of the Bakersfield, Calif., Echo, 
has joined the Journal in a_ similar 
capacity. W. K. Hoyt, formerly with the 
Trenton, N. J., Times is business 
manager. 

The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


has been appointed national advertising 
representative. 

‘ —_———__—_— 
Postal Rate Question Up at 
Advertising Convention 
_E. Allen Frost of the Poster Adver- 
tising Association was appointed chair- 
man of a committee of the National 


Advertising Commission, at the Hous- 
ton Convention of the Associated Ad- 


vertising Clubs, to confer with the 
executive committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs concerning _ the 


feasibility of the appointment of a 
body representing the various interests 
in advertising, to study the postal rate 
problem and make recommendations to 
Congress. 

Other members of the committee are 
Harry Tipper, Theodore R. Gerlach, 
George Burbach and Homer J. Buck- 
ley. 

' 


Seth Seiders Appoints 
L. R. Elwood 


L. R. Elwood has joined the Chicago 
staff of Seth Seiders Incorporated and 
Mather & Company, affiliated industrial 
advertising specialists, as a member of 
their creative staff. He was at one 
time a special sales writer for Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company and was for 
five years Detroit manager for the 
Service Corporation. 


J. F. Doyle with “Architectural 
Record” 


Doyle has joined the New 
staff of the Archi- 
He formerly was with 
Chicago, and more 
New England man 
Maga- 


John F. 
York advertising 
tectural Record. 
Electric Traction, 
recently has been 
ager of the Hardware Dealer's 
sine, New York. 


Death of Harold M. Esty 


Harold M. Esty, advertising manager 
of the Larkin Company, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., died recently at the age of 
forty- five years. Mr. Esty entered the 
advertising department of the Larkin 
company in 1898, later becoming adver- 
tising manager. He was also a member 
of the board of directors. 
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Voss can’t buy more 
Circulation in one medium 
At any price! 


You can’t duplicate 
Ours at twice our price! 


You can’t even equal it! 


No other medium is 


As large by half! 


No other medium 
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Even proportionately! 
4,750,000 circulation 


Eight dollars a line! 





American Weekly 


A.J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


9 East 40th St., New York 


e 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 
New York—American Chicago~Herald and Examiner 





Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Washington— Herald San Francisco—Examiner 
Atlanta—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Syracuse—American Fort Worth— Record 
Rochester—American Baltimore—American 
Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 

Mil J Sunday Sentinel & Telegram 


} 
& 
} 
& 
3 “If you want to see the color of their money —use ‘color’.”’ A.J.K. 
& 
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in Cleveland and Northern Ohio-0 
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The Buyers ofa Grea 
( 


Right i 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer has been recognized for 
years as one of the country’s great newspapers. Year 
after year its position as the dominant advertising 
medium in Northern Ohio has become more firmly 
fixed in the minds of advertisers. For the Plain 
Dealer is not only the family newspaper of Cleve- 
land, but is read and followed religiously by thou- 
sands of buyers throughout Northern Ohio. 


The Sales Manager of today knows that the Cleveland 
market is considerably more than just Cleveland. He 
knows that the city of Cleveland is divided into dis- 
tricts that differ greatly in their buying power. He 
knows, too, that within easy access of Cleveland are 
numerous smaller jobbing centers that are essentially 
parts of this great 3,000,000 market as Cleveland 
itself. 


And this Sales Manager—ever alert for better and 
more economical ways of accomplishing his ends— 
knows that he can adequately cover the buyers of this 
prosperous market with one newspaper at one adver- 
tising cost. 


She Clevelanc 

















J. B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 


110 E, 42nd St. 350 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 
Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit ‘ 


New York 
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and Measure the Plain Dealer by any standard—circula- 
tion, quality or results—and you'll find it capable of 
F doing the job for you in Northern Ohio. 

an 
No matter what kind of merchandise you sell, no 
this matter whether your problem is reaching the jobber, 
ver- the retailer or the consumer—the Plain Dealer can 
help you. 


Plain Dealer 


ONWMedium ALONE ~ One Cost ‘Will sell it 


SELLY © k. J. BIDWELL CO. R. J. BIDWELL Co. 
Chicagoe Times Building 742 Market Street 
Detroit & Los Angeles San Francisco, Cal. 
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The character of 
advertising coun- 
sel can never be 
higher than the : 
caliber of the men : 
who serve you. is 





McJunkin 


” e 
Advertising Company ‘ 
Dominant Idea Advertising en 
Outdoor + Newspaper + Magazine = 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago pre 











New York Amends Its Blue 
Sky Law 


This New Bill Has Some Surprisingly Sharp Teeth 


By Edward I. Devlin, Jr. 


Of the New York Bar 


N the first of June, the new 
New York Blue Sky Law, L. 
ch. 239, goes fully into 
To be sure, the law is not 
There was the old 
Law of 1921 on the 


O 


1925, 
effect. 
wholly new. 


Blue Sky 


books at the time of the passage - 


of the 1925 amendment. It was a 
perfectly good law as laws go and 
was just as good as new, in fact, 
having been patched up a little 
in 1923. On the whole, though, 
it was practically unused. To the 
economical legislature which re- 
cently adjourned, it seemed a 
shame to waste a law which was 
still in such good condition and so 
the old law was used as the 
foundation upon which the present 
law was built. 

The result is an imposing and 
rather terrifying structure which, 
from time to time, becomes en- 
shrouded and dimmed by a dense, 
dark mist. Business men in 
general, upon reading the act, are 
placed very much in the position 
of the child who, upon receiving 
a Christmas present, dutifully 
wrote the giver, thanking him for 
the useful and beautiful gift and 
then added the postscript: “What 
is it?” 

So far as what the law says is 
concerned, the question is fairly 
easy to answer. The real problem 
is to determine what the law 
means. The amendment continues 
the power of the Attorney-General 
to act whenever it appears to him 
that in the sale, promotion or ad- 
vertising, within the State, of any 
stocks, bonds, notes, evidences of 
interest or indebtedness or other 
securities, any scheme, device or 
artifice to defraud, or for obtain- 
ing money or property by false 
pretenses or promises, is being em- 
ployed, or that pretended pur- 
chases or sales of securities are 
being made. He may compel the 
party engaging in such operations 
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to file a statement under oath as 
to all the facts and circumstances 
concerning the practice which he 
desires to investigate. 

It goes even further and places 
under the surveillance of the At- 
torney-General future deliveries of 
any commodity dealt in on any ex- 
change within the United States, 
or the delivery of which is con- 
templated by transfer of negotiable 
instruments of title, negotiable in- 
struments of title themselves, 
foreign currency orders and calls 
or options therefor. It provides 
that the Attorney-General may 
make independent investigations 
concerning any of these matters 
and may subpoena witnesses to 
appear before him or before a 
magistrate, a court of record, or 
any judge thereof, and may like- 
wise compel the production of 
books and papers at such inquiry. 
Failure to obey his subpoena, and, 
in fact, violation of any of the 
provisions of this law, is made a 
misdemeanor and is punishable by 
a fine of not more than $5,000, or 
by imprisonment for not more 
than two years, or both. 

Whenever the Attorney-General 
believes that fraudulent practices 
have been, are being, or are about 
to be engaged in, he may bring an 
action to enjoin such practices. 
If an injunction is granted, whether 
it be temporary or final, the Court 
may appoint a receiver and order 
the sequestration of all the 
property acquired by fraudulent 
practices and the final decree may 
provide for the liquidation of all 
such property for the benefit of 
those who prove that they are en- 
titled to a share im it. Dis- 
obedience of an injunction is a 
misdemeanor and is punishable as 


such, and, in addition, a_ civil 
penalty of $1,000 for each violation 
is imposed. 


Broad powers of examination 
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before trial are also given the At- 
torney-General and in case the 
defendant refuses to be examined 
on a material question or to 
produce a book or paper relevant 
to the inquiry, a preliminary in- 
junction may forthwith issue 
without any further proof. The 
Attorney-General may also bring 
criminal proceedings against those 
guilty of fraudulent practices. 
Immunity from prosecution, how- 
ever, is granted to those who are 
ordered to testify over their 
objection that the testimony re- 
quired of them may tend to 
convict them of a crime or subject 
them to a penalty or forfeiture. 

The law then defines dealers in 
securities and makes certain rules 
governing such dealers. A “dealer” 
is any person, partnership, corpo- 
ration, company, trust or associa- 
tion, except a domestic municipal 
corporation, who engages directly 
or through an agent in the busi- 
ness of trading in securities in 
such manner that, as part of such 
business, any such securities are 
sold or offered for sale to the 
public, or who deals in futures or 
market quotations of prices or 
values of any securities or accepts 
margins on prices or values of 
said _ securities. An isolated 
transaction by the owner or his 
representative does not constitute 
“the business of trading” unless 
the owner is the issuer or under- 
writer of the security. Likewise, 
sales to bankers, dealers, or corpo- 
rations or to underwriting syndi- 
cates or sales upon the floor of an 
exchange to a stock broker do not 
constitute the seller a “dealer” 
within the meaning of the law. 
Apparently everything else, how- 
ever, does. 

On January first of each year, 
a newspaper published in Albany 
ir designated by the Secretary of 
State, the Comptroller and the 
Treasurer, as the paper in which 
all legal notices pertaining to the 
State shall be published. The 
new law provides that after the 
thirty-first of May, 1925, no dealer 
shall sell or offer for sale to the 
public any securities unless a 
notice has been published in the 
“State paper” so designated, giv- 
ing the name and address of the 
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dealer, the State or country in 
which incorporated, if the dealer 
be a corporation, or. if the dealer 


be a partnership, the names of 
the partners. The dealer must also 
publish a notice in the same paper 
stating the name of the security, 
the name of the issuer of the 
security, the post office address 
and State or country of incorpora- 
tion of the issuer. The publisher 
of the State paper is compelled to 
deliver to the Attorney-General, 
immediately upon the publication 
of any such notices, five copies of 
the issue of the State paper con- 
taining the notices. 

Certain securities are exempted 
from the provisions of the act. 
Among these are securities of the 
United States and of any State, 
territory or insular possession or 
of any political subdivision there- 
of, certain foreign government 
issues, certain railroad and public 
utility securities, bank _ stock, 
securities legal for savings banks 
or trust funds to buy, negotiable 
promissory notes, drafts and com- 
mercial paper issued within three 
months after the date of sale and 
maturing within a year from the 
date of issue, securities fully listed 
on a New York State exchange on 
January 1, 1925, and _ securities 
sold at any judicial sale or to 
satisfy a debt. 

The matter of Governmental 
regulation of business is always 
a difficult undertaking. There are 
many good reasons, usually, for 
such regulation but the practical 
difficulties which arise are frequent- 
ly such that the regulation becomes 
either an unwarranted and un- 
reasonable interference with the 
economics of business, or a 
perfectly ineffective statute. Blue 
Sky legislation is no exception to 
the rule. 

The practical difficulty in the 
path of such legislation is that of 
defining the practices which the 
legislation is intended to correct. 
If these practices are set forth 
with such accuracy that they can 
be known with certainty by busi- 
ness corporations and dealers in 
securities, the regulations, if effec- 
tive, are so rigorous as to do great 
injury to legitimate but struggling 
industries in need of further 
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Journal-Post 


ROUTE LISTS 
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Greater Kansas City 
Our Merchandising Service 


includes convenient route lists 
for drug and grocery trade in 
Greater Kansas City—35 
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rather than in looking up 
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These complete route lists of 
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ment for space in the Journal- 
Post. 
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tion for your window trim mate- 
rial. 

Save Time and Insure Results in “The 

Heart of America” by Using the 

Facilities of the 


Kansas City Journal posi 
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financing. If, on the other hand, 
the practices condemned are 
defined in general terms so that 
each case may be judged on its 
merits by the official charged with 
administering the law, it is impos- 
sible to know, until an adjudica- 
tion has been made, whether or 
not the law has been violated. 
The New York law has adopted 
the second alternative. It con- 
demns “any device, scheme or 
artifice to defraud or for obtaining 
money or property by means of 
any false pretense, representation 
or promise.” The decision as to 
what shall constitute these devices, 
schemes and artifices rests entirely 
upon the Attorney-General and his 
deputies. The Attorney-General 
therefore has unlimited power in 
the first instance. He has in his 
hands a great weapon by means of 
which he can rid the State, and, 
to some extent, the nation, of those 
unscrupulous blackguards who 
prey upon the ignorance and 
credulity of the purchasing public. 
He can also, in the exercise of his 
discretion, permit the sale of 
legitimate, though speculative, 
securities provided they are sold 
as such and are not misrepre- 


sented. To this extent, at any 
rate, the law in question seems 
wise and useful. But does the 


matter stop there? 

Obviously, the Attorney-General 
cannot devote his entire attention 
to the enforcement of one law. 
Necessarily, then, he must delegate 
much of his enormous power to 
his deputies. Things being what 
they are, the probability is that 
these deputies will be politicians 
of some sort. They may or may 
not be men of ability, possessed of 
the vision, intelligence and un- 
impeachable character essential to 
the proper administration of this 
law. If they are, all will be well. 
If they are not, the gravest in- 
justice and the most flagrant cor- 
ruption is possible. 

The enforcement of the law will 
be in their hands. They may act 
or not, just as they please. No 
one, except the Attorney-General 
can compel them to lift a finger. 
In this position of power they can, 
if they wish, ruin an industry that 
deserves to be helped and they can 
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help a criminal who deserves to be 
ruined. 

These are the advantages and 
the dangers of the new law. If 
the proper persons are found to 
aid in its enforcement it will un- 
doubtedly be a great blessing to 
the people of the State. In the 
wrong hands, it will be a ready 
conduit for graft and oppression. 

One feature of the law seems 
unnecessary and smacks just a 
little of political patronage. It is 
difficult to see how anybody, ex- 
cept the “State paper,” is in any 
way benefited by the requirement 
that notices of intended sales be 
published in an Albany newspaper. 
Certainly the public is not inter- 
ested in having the notices pub- 
lished. The facts. required to be 
published are so meagre as to be 
of no possible service to a pro- 
spective investor. The publication 
serves only as a means of inform- 
ing the Attorney-General of the 
proposed offering. . This object 
could certainly be achieved by a 
requirement that he be actually 
notified in writing of such offering 
and that five copies of the notice 
be furnished him. 

On the whole, however, the new 
law has great possibilities. At the 
very least, it is an improvement 
over the old law under which little, 
if anything, seems to have been 
done. 





Joseph Burgess Made Partner 
of Crawford-Harris 


Joseph Burgess has been made a part- 
ner in the Crawford-Harris Advertis- 
ing Service, Vancouver, B. C. The firm 
is now known as the Crawford-Harris- 
Burgess Advertising Service. Mr. Bur- 
gess has been in charge of the Edmon- 
ton office for the last four years. 

The firm has also wnat a new office 
at Winnipeg of which H. C. Skinner has 
been appointed manager. For a number 
of years he has been with the Grain 
hepeened Guide, Winnipeg, Man. 





Botsford, Constantine to Open 
San Francisco Office 


Botsford, Constantine & Company, 
advertising agency, Portland and_ Se- 
attle, will open an office in San Fran- 
cisco. Warren J. Kraft, who has been an 


account executive in the Portland office, 
and Peter Michelson, are co-managers. 
Mr. Michelson has been with the San 
Francisco Examiner. Esther Hall, for- 
merly space buyer with Botsford, Con- 
stantine, 


is office manager. 
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Keeping up with 
Mrs. Pleasant Ridge 


When Mrs. Pleasant Ridge was a little girl her 
neighborhood was a series of estates. There was 
much “visiting” from house to house—a compact 
community spirit reigned. 

Today the estates have given way to broad avenues 
bordered with substantial homes. But the community 
spirit still remains—because Mrs. 
Pleasant Ridge has kept up with 
the growth of the community. She 
belongs to clubs, goes to the theater; 
she is “up” on every current topic. 

In keeping with such an existence 
is the interest of Mrs. Pleasant Ridge 
in The Daily Enquirer. Staying at 
home, she sandwiches it between 
breakfast and housework. Shop- 
ping bound, she is companioned by 
it on her ride to the city. 

As you’ve guessed, “Mrs. Pleasant 
Ridge” is not one woman, but many. 
In this suburb are 873 residence 
buildings; here 502 Enquirers are 
delivered each morning. 

What does this mean to you, 
Mr. Advertiser? Simply this: 
Through The Daily Enquirer you 
can, at an extremely low rate, talk 
to the great majority of housewives 
in Pleasant Ridge—and at an hour 
when they have time to listen! 















stays in the home” 
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Government 
Publishes Warehousing 
Report 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 

AS Government report, 

“The Merchandise Warehouse 
in Distribution,” outlines the nu- 
merous advantages to the distribu- 
tor of the modern’ warehouse. 
Many interesting and _ valuable 
facts are presented for the guid- 
ance of manufacturers and adver- 
tisers. 

The report portrays the advan- 
tages and service opportunities of- 
fered by storage warehouses and 
seeks to correlate these services 
with savings in transportation 
charges where goods are shipped 
in carload quantities to a central 
distributing point for reshipment 
in smaller quantities. The report 
also considers primarily the cen- 
tral storage distributing ware- 
house from the angles of better 
transportation in distribution, han- 
dling and storage costs, negotiable 
receipts and credit, and the ser- 
vices of the warehouse as an im- 
portant link in getting products 
from the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer. 

One of the most favorable argu- 
ments presented in favor of ware- 
housing as a part of a merchandis- 
ing plan concerns the saving of 
costs in transportation. This indi- 
cates that, in many instances, a 
manufacturer can employ the ser- 
vice of the best warehouses at an 
actual saving over the cost of local 
shipments. 

The booklet completely defines 
and describes the services offered 
by the warehouses, and covers the 
subjects mentioned in an interest- 
ing way. There is no doubt that 
the information it furnishes will be 
used as a creative force in adver- 
tising. Probably many agency ex- 
ecutives will use the facts it pre- 
sents in overcoming objections to 
advertising expansion and in es- 
tablishing the probability of prof- 
itable results. The same facts may 
also be helpful in planning both 
local and national advertising cam- 
paigns for innumerable commodi- 


ties. 
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“The Merchandise Warehouse in 
Distribution” is published by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, as Trade Promotion 
Series No. 15. Copies may be se- 
cured, at ten cents each, from the 
Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., or from 
any of the district or co-operative 
offices of the bureau. 

4 


Ontario to Be Advertised to 
Tourists 


The first meeting of the organization 
committee of the Tourist Association 
was held recently at the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto. This association has 
representatives from the boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce and 
municipalities from all parts of the 
Province of Ontario. It plans to fur 
nish travel and tourist information to 
intending visitors to the Province of 
Ontario on a_ public-spirited _ basis. 
Russell T. Kelley, head of the Hamil 
ton Advertiser’s Agency, Hamilton, 
is president. An advertising campaign 
in both Ontario and the United States 
is proposed. 


Simmons & Hammond Appoint 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The Simmons & Hammond Manufac 
turing Company, Portland, Me., con- 
fectioner, has placed its advertising 
account with the Boston office of N. 
W. Ayer & Son, advertising agency. 
An _ advertising campaign on a _ new 
product, Maine Maid Minute Pie Crust, 
has been started in New England. 


R. E. Meyer Joins Gugler 
Company 


R. E. Meyer, formerly engaged in ad 
vertising work at Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed Eastern sales representative 
for the Gugler Lithographic Company, 
Milwaukee. Mr. Meyer will cover the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania territory. 


‘\ 


Clarence Hatch Joins Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham 


Clarence Hatch, Jr., formerly with 
the advertising department of the Max- 
well Motor Sales Corporation, Detroit, 
has joined the copy staff of The Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. 


V. B. Johnson Joins 
Neo-Gravure 


Victor B. Johnson, former advertis 
ing manager of the Vitagraph Company 
of America and formerly with Barron 
G. Collier, has joined the Neo-Gravure 
Company, New York, as field represen 
tative. 
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THE 
PRICELESS CANVAS 


vs. 
THE BACK FENCE/ 
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One Hunprep Do tars a square inch may 





be the difference in value between the price- 
less canvas and the daub on the back fence. 
Yet, fundamentally, they are both paintings. 
One is the product of skillful handling, of 
vision, of infinite pains and attention to de- 
tail; the other is a mere daubing. 

2 


How is your outdoor adver- 
tising account handled? It 
is valuable, and the personal 
service rendered in handling 
it makes it worth the dif- 
ference between a mere job 
and a duty well done! 


It should be handled as a 
separate study and care,— 
a problem with sides and 
angles peculiarly its own, 
and not tossed into the busi- 
ness hopper of indifference 
where its identity is lost 
in the grinding of routine 
wheels! 


For twenty-five years 
George Enos Throop, In- 


EEE 


G 


_ Stiefel 2 ea 





corporated, has handled out- 
door advertising on the 
theory that every advertiser, 
having different ends to at- 
tain and different problems 
to confront, is entitled to 
the personal counsel, abili- 
ties and attention of the 
active heads of our business. 


We are the oldest organiza- 
tion in the country devoted 
exclusively to outdoor ad- 
vertising. We are zor the 
largest. Our list of clients 
is not remarkable for its 
size; it 7s remarkable from 
the standpoint of outstand- 
ingly successful concerns 
which it comprises. 









EORGE ENOS THROOP. Incorporate 





































GEORGE ENOS 





Before placing any outdoor 
advertising it would be wise 
to consider the advantages 
offered by this exclusive 
outdoor advertising organi- 
zation. 


A client of ours said: 

««We started the use of out- 
door advertising about four 
years ago and have steadily 
increased our appropriation 
for this type of advertising 
each year. One of the fac- 
tors in favor of outdoor ad- 
vertising as compared with 
other forms of local adver- 
tising is that the use of 
posters gives a more thor- 
ough coverage of a given 
locality for a certain period 
of time at less money than 
any other medium we know 
anything about. Itis our 
belief that a poster show- 
ing attracts more attention 
and is seen oftener by a 
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an insert] 





greater number of people 
than any other advertising 
that the same amount of 
money would buy. 


««During our entire experi- 
ence with poster advertis- 
ing our account has been 
handled by George Enos 
Throop, Inc. Their organ- 
ization is not the largest in 
their field, but by virtue of 
their policies and personnel 
are able to give what we 
consider a more complete 
and personal service than 
could be obtained from any 
of the larger organizations. 
With us they have rendered 
even a more thorough ser- 
vice than we felt our account 
actually demanded, and we 
have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending the Throop organ- 
ization for the handling of 
any poster advertising cam- 


paign.”’ 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP, Incorporated 
6 North Michigan Avenue 


NewYorx 


SEG 


Cuicaco 


Detroit 


ES ES 


THROOP. Incorporated, 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
GEORGE ENOS THROOP 


INCORPORATED 


cAn Institution 


There is a deep satisfaction in knowing that 
every dollar you spend in outdoor adver- 
tising is buying its utmost. A very exacting 
checking system by responsible, paid invest- 
igators is individual to and exclusive with 
this organization. 


| You know where your outdoor advertising 
is and can tell what it is doing. 


e + e 


Think this over carefully. Inarecent issue 
of one of the leading magazines of 246 pages, 
273 advertisers were represented, of which 
106 used full color pages. The competition 
for reader attention is very keen. 


Outdoor advertising makes familiar to your 
prospect your story in magazines and news- 
papers and multiplies the reader efficiency 
of your national campaign many times. | | 
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Our Discoveries Concerning Dealer 


Helps 


We Learned a Number of Reasons Why Many Dealer Helps Are 
Not Used 


By A. G. Pinard 


Service Manager, The Lowe Brothers Company, Limited 


HE dealer has many and 

varied problems which many 
advertisers fail to take into con- 
sideration in making their plans. 
The result is that such of the ma- 
terial as comprises their plan for 
dealer co-operation is  over- 
weighted with the advertiser’s 
point of view, and is not, from the 
dealer’s standpoint, acceptable. 

Consider a hardware merchant 
retailing several hundred different 
commodities representing numer- 
ous complete and dissociated lines. 
How is he going to please each 
individual advertiser who insists 
that the retailer give more time 
and attention to the matter of ad- 
vertising and otherwise pushing 
his particular product? 

We have felt that the most ef- 
fective way of overcoming this 
justifiable objection was to offer 
the dealer a service, such as he 
might plan for himself if he had 
the facilities, knowledge, and 
necessary equipment, For ex- 
ample: The dealer regards most 
co-operative local newspaper ad- 
vertising, prepared by the adver- 
tiser, with indifference, if not with 
distaste. He considers it too gen- 
eral and not sufficiently local. He 
claims that the advertiser has not 
taken into ‘consideration the char- 
acteristics of his community, the 
nature of his business, and his ex- 
perience in the matter. 

The result is, that while he may 
be interested in that feature of co- 
operation, he is not thoroughly 
satisfied with it, and being dis- 
satisfied, is not willing to give his 
time and attention to the details 
required of him in making a suc- 
cess of the proposition. From 
these things, which we learned 





Portion of an address delivered on 
May 15 before the Advertising Affiliation 
Convention at Hamilton, Ont. 








during a personal visit with the 
dealer, we were able to sympathize 
with his viewpoint and develop a 
system of advertising that was 
more local in design, local in ap- 
peal, unselfish in application, con- 
venient, adaptable to any type of 
general advertising the dealer 
might have cared to undertake, 
apart altogether from our co- 
operation, and forceful. 

In other words, we gave him a 
service without any strings to it. 
If he wished to use our local ad- 
vertisement exclusively for the ad- 
vertising of our products, he could 
do so. If, on the other hand, he 
wished to run a general hardware 
advertisement and include a cut or 
two of our advertising, he could 
also do so. If he wished to use a 
small cut in a circular, statement 
or envelope, he found our service 
equally convenient. 

We discovered that much of the 
waste and lack of interest in the 
services rendered by many adver- 
tisers were due to the fact that they 
were not capable of producing tan- 
gible results. As a class, dealers 
have no patience with long-swing 
advertising. They want results, 
and if, after trying one or two co- 
operative campaigns, they are not 
able definitely to trace a certain 
volume of sales from their efforts, 
they become shy of all similar 
matter. 

Our next task, therefore, was to 
devise some plan whereby such 
promotion or advertising as we 
offered to the dealer would actual- 
ly bring returns definitely trace- 
able to our promotion. 

In our visits, we found out what 
the dealer considered to be his 


greatest and most immediate 
problems in the selling of our 
products. On the basis of this 


knowledge, we promptly set about 
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devising a special way of overcom- 
ing these problems—particularly in 
respect to competition. We found 
out on what basis the dealer was 
most willing to co-operate and un- 
less we had something better to 
suggest, concentrated our efforts 
on the development of the thing 
he thought best. The result was 
not only to make the dealer feel as 
though he had a personal interest 
in the plan, but that because he 
had suggested it, he had a definite 
responsibility in the matter of its 
execution and success. 

We learned that the dealer was 
fed up with bulletins purporting to 
tell him how he should run his 
business most successfully; to in- 
struct him in turnover and many 
other themes which he thought 
most impractical and which af- 
fected him disagreeably. We also 
learned that he was most respon- 
sive to that form of suggestion 
which had been previously put in- 
to practice by some dealer situ- 
ated in similar circumstances, and 
had proved itself in increased 
sales. We, therefore, sent the 
dealer no suggestion that was not 
simple, easy of execution, and 
thoroughly proved in application. 

We learned that dealers were 
willing to pay for certain types of 
advertising, provided they con- 
formed to their ideas of produc- 
tive local advertising, but they 
were generally opposed to the gen- 
eral type of advertising which the 
advertisers supplied. It reeked too 
much, they said, of the manufac- 
turer’s point of view. They also 
pointed out that it was too costly 
a proposition to mail one of thirty 
or forty different circulars adver- 
tising an equal number of lines to 
their community, not to speak of 
the time and effort involved in this 
procedure. If they were doing 
it, they would have got out one 
circular to cover the various lines. 

We learned, surprising as it 
may seem for me to say it, that 
there was much justification for 
their point of view, when their 
problems and circumstances were 
considered. Finally we learned 
that the dealer was, whether he is 
conscious of the fact or not, in- 
terested in the manufacturer or 
his products, only in so far as 
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either or both contributed to his 
business and personal welfare. 

The dealer, of course, is de- 
ficient in many respects. He is, 
undoubtedly, more so than he 
should be. Be that as it may, 
however, he must be accepted as 
you find him, for to change him, 
you must change his environment 
and every other factor contribut- 
ing to his unprogressiveness, which 
is a mighty job indeed. 

We attribute our success, such 
as it is—and I may say that our 
service is 100 per cent more effec- 
tive than formerly—to the fact 
that because we know the dealer 
more intimately and understand 
his problems more thoroughly, we 
have developed a greater sympathy 
for his ideas and methods of do- 
ing business. With this better 
understanding and sympathy, we 
are enabled to render a more ac- 
ceptable, economical and produc- 
tive service. 





Small Home Bureau Encores 
“Home, Sweet Home” 


Tue Arcuitects’ SMatt House SERVICE 
Bureau oF THE UNITED STATES 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
May 6, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It was very good of you to send me 
the April 16 issue of Printers’ INK 
containing the article, “Home, Sweet 
Home as Architects Should Sing It.” 
This is a splendid contribution in the 
right direction and Mr. Stote knows 
what he is talking about. 

There is no question but what the 
sum total expression of a house in 
terms of beauty or good looks is not 
only satisfying to the owner, but also 
adds greatly to the resale value. 

Tue Arcnitects’ SmMatt House 

Service Bureau. 

Maovrice I. Fxace, 
Director of Service, 





Join Pedlar & Ryan 

Harold F. Smith, Donald K. Clifford 
and Francis Doherty have joined the 
staff of Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as assistant account 
executives. Mr. Clifford previously had 
been with N. W. Ayer & Son, at Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Doherty at one time was 
in business for himself and, more re- 
cently, he had been with Thresher Ser- 
vice, Inc. 





Greensboro Honors Publisher 


E. B. Jeffress, publisher of the 
Greensboro, N. C., News, has been 
elected mayor of that city. 
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| The Dealer Is 
Worth Helping 


i 
| | 

f DEALER stocks a line of merchandise 
i} having average sales resistance. Few 
| dealers are wonderful salesmen. They need 
help, and in helping the dealer you are 
increasing your own sales and strengthen- 
ing your position with him. 





| Furnish him with a really planned go-getter 
campaign addressed to logical prospects in 
| his vicinity and you will be helping him and 
incidentally yourself. 





The Planned Direct Advertising Division 
i of the Charles Francis Press has a thorough 
understanding of this most important 
| matter of promoting Consumer Sales for a 
manufacturer’s dealers. 










We would welcome an invitation to call on 
you to discuss this matter. 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
Planned Direct Advertising 


to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Better Business Bureaus Become 


National Body 


‘Vigilance Work Incorporated under Delaware Charter and Will Greatly 
Expand Activities 


UST as the convention of the 

Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World was concluding its 
session in Houston last week, a 
telegram was received by Lou E. 
Holland, the retiring president, 
announcing that a Delaware char- 
ter had been granted an organi- 
zation to be known as the National 
Better Business Bureau of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

The new organization, which 
will take the place of the present 
National Vigilance Committee, and 
which marks the culmination of 
three years of effort by Mr. Hol- 
land, was indorsed by the conven- 
tion. The incorporators are: Mr. 
Holland; Herbert S. Houston, 
chairman of the vigilance board of 
trustees; Harry D. Robbins, of 
New York, and Merle Sidener, of 
Indianapolis. The bureau will 
operate largely under the present 
organization plan, with the addi- 
tion that a president will be chosen 
to have general charge. Pressure 
was brought to bear on Mr. Hol- 
land to have him accept that place. 
As he was leaving Houston, 
Thursday night, Mr. Holland told 
a Printers’ INK staff representa- 
tive he had not decided whether to 
accept the honor. 

“But that is not the big thing,” 
he said. “The important feature 
is that the work will now be prop- 
erly» centralized and co-ordinated. 
The Bureau will be supervised by 
fifteen directors, of whom five will 
be chosen from the Better Business 
Bureau group of the Associated 
Clubs, five from the National 
Commission and five from the sus- 
taining members. 

“Our plans for the future are 
ambitious. I think it is not too 
much to expect that within a rea- 
sonably short time as much as 
$1,000,000 may be available for 
vigilance work. The Bureau then 
will become the greatest uplifting 
force in American business. 





“Hereafter, all the field vigilance 
work of the association will 
conducted from headquarters in- 
stead of under the local bureaus. 
Thus there will be an end to con- 
fusion and difference in methods.” 

Edward L. Greene, special field 
representative of the headquarters 
office of the advertising clubs, re- 
gards the new setup as meaning a 
speeding up of all the fraud-fight- 
ing facilities of the organization. 

“It is the most important step 
yet taken by the movement,” he 
said, “because it joins legitimate 
business and the public in a com- 
bined attack on deception and 
fraud in the commercial field. 
From the viewpoint of the public 
this is accomplished through the 
creation of a public relations com- 
mittee. Here representatives of 
the consumer group—those who 
rely on ‘advertising to buy mer- 
chandise, securities and service— 
will have their opportunity to im- 
press on business that advertised 
goods must be as represented, if 
good-will is to be maintained.” 

Herbert S. Houston, speaking of 
the new plan, said: 

“The incorporation of the truth 
movement is the most important 
step that has been taken since the 
movement got under way. It 
means a broader base for the vigi- 
lance work and a broader and 
more truly representative control. 
More important still, it means sta- 
bility and.permanence in a form 
that could not otherwise be secured. 

“At the Houston convention there 
was the general hope and belief 
that the plan finally adopted would 
satisfy all parties in interest. After 
such national leaders in business 
as Secretary Hoover, George E. 
Roberts of New York, Martin J. 
Insull of Chicago and many others 
had commended, before the con- 
vention, the operation of vigilance 
work, it was felt that from now 
on the work could be pushed for- 
ward on really a national scale.” 
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SYSTEM, the Magazine 
of Business, now has the 
largest paid circulation of 
any monthly magazine in 
America selling at $4.00 
(or more) a year. 











SYSTEM 


The MAGAZINE of BUSINESS 
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Only 3 More Months! 


Just three months left in which 
you can buy The Household Journal 
space at the exceptionally low rate 
of $2.60 an agate line. Beginning 
with the September issue the rate 
jumps to $2.75 a line. 


The Household Jour- 
nal is a thirty-year- 
old publication circu- 9 
a sey “ CIRCULATION 
the villages and rura e 
districts of Illinois, $2.60 an agate line 
Indiana, Ohio, Michi- sa 7 
Beginning with the September, 


Min Bn, a a ae 1925, issue, $2.75 an agate line. 


Nivourt, Keneseand | $1450- a page 





the Lowest Rate in Beginning with the September, 
proportion to circu- 1925, issue, $1,550 a page, 
lation of any paper $1,700 for back cover in colors. 
in its class! Forms close promptly 5th 











of preceding month 





SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 


Batavia, Illinois 


E. 


IRA 


Chicago Office New York Office 


Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 W. 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 634 



































Indiscriminate Instalment Selling 
and Distribution Costs 


If the Consumer Must Pay the Extra Cost of Instalment Selling, How 
Can Sales of Merchandise Be Increased and Distribution 
Costs Lowered 


By Roland Cole 


II 


ANUFACTURERS interes- 

ted in promoting campaigns 
of instalment selling through their 
dealers should, before they take 
final action, give serious thought 
to the following questions: 

1. How much will it be neces- 
sary to add to the regular price of 
the product to finance instalment 
sales? In other words, how much 
more will it cost the consumer? 
How can he buy more goods on 
the instalment plan than he buys 
at present for cash, unless he will 
have more money to spend? Are 
wages going up? What would 
happen if they should decline or 
if unemployment should increase? 

2. What happens to a manufac- 
turer’s cash market when he 
advertises instalment selling nation- 
ally? Do his cash prospects be- 
come instalment customers or does 
he retain his cash business and 
secure new customers for instal- 
ment sales who would not buy for 
cash? 

3. How does a new factor in the 
merchandising situation, like the 
finance company, affect the re- 
tailer’s relations with his customers 
and prospects? If the retailer has 
had no previous experience in sell- 
ing credit, does he know enough 
about it to do it successfully—to 
choose his prospects wisely and 
sell them properly on the time pay- 
ment plan? What does the finance 
company know about merchandis- 
ing a particular product? If the 
finance company selects the credit 
risks and makes the instalment col- 
lections, does this jeopardize the 
merchant’s relationship with the 
customer and cut off opportunities 
to cultivate good-will and future 
business ? 

4. Who and what is the finance 
company? Where does it get the 
money with which to finance in- 
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stalment sales? If the money 
comes from the banks—and it does 
—what sort of security is behind 
it? The bank’s money belongs to 
its depositors, the public. Is the 
finance company ably managed? 
Are the men who run it ex- 
perienced in instalment financing 
and do they know anything about 
the manufacturer’s industry so that 
they would be qualified to know a 
good risk from a poor one? What 
about capital and resources—does 
the finance company have to de- 
pend upon its collections for re- 
mittances made to dealers or are 
its financial resources adequate? 

5. What charge does the finance 
company make for the use of its 
money? What is the nature of its 
services? Is the charge a fair one 
for the service rendered? 

6. Suppose all manufacturers 
decided to adopt national cam- 
paigns of instalment selling, in- 
cluding articles that sell for as 
little as $10 (wedding rings are 
often sold for a-dollar-down-and- 
a-dollar-a-month), would the 
manufacturer, dealer and _ con- 
sumer be much better off than they 
are today? If the paint industry 
adopts instalment selling and 
succeeds in persuading consumers 
to buy paint instead of linoleum, 
will not the linoleum industry re- 
taliate? Where would an orgy of 
instalment selling end? 


DEALER IS ALL-IMPORTANT 


The success of retail instalment 
selling swings on the dealer. A 
dealer’s function is to sell goods. 
He is primarily a merchandiser. 
He, and no other, must judge what 
is best for his business. He may 
be operating his business success- 
fully on a cash basis. One or more 
of his manufacturers may persuade 
him that he could extend his busi- 
ness by adopting a charge account 
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policy for such customers as want 
it. But his manufacturers do not 
force him to sell on credit if he 
does not want to. Nor, if he 
adopts a credit policy with certain 
customers, do they force him to 
do it with all. Suppose, therefore, 
that a manufacturer steps into a 
dealer’s community and broadcasts 
the information that whosoever 
will, may buy that manufacturer’s 
product at the dealer’s store on 
time payments. How would the 
dealer feel about that? 

Some evidence on this question 
is available. The national cam- 
paign on instalment selling now 
being conducted by the paint in- 
dustry affects the hardware dealers 
of the country who sell paint. Ac- 
cording to this evidence, a number 
of hardware dealers do not think 
the time-payment plan as applied 
to paint is an undiluted blessing. 
Under date of April 13, the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association 
sent out the following circular let- 
ter addressed to “Hardware Re- 
tailers Who Sell Paint’: 


In addition to his regular job of edit- 
ing Hardware Retailer, Rivers Peterson 
is interested in and has supervision of 
an Indiana hardware store; so that he 
knows from experience the problems 
which face other retailers. 

This store sells a well-known line of 
paint. Some time ago the store manager 
was asked to call a meeting of local 
painters so that “paint now, pay in 
ten months” might be explained to them 
by a representative of the manufacturer. 

hen the matter was brought to Mr. 
Peterson’s attention he decided against 
such a meeting and wrote a letter of ex- 
planation to the manufacturer’s Indian- 
apolis manager. 

In this letter he presented some of 
the reasons why he as a retailer thinks 
the plan will not work to the advantage 
of retailers, and because all paint dealers 
will find his reasoning of interest I am 
sending you a copy. 

In voicing our feeling of the future, 
we are not unmindful that certain goods 
are now sold largely on deferred pay- 
ments, nor that property preservation is 
often more important than automobile 
or radio ownership— 

But when great industries compete 
with each other for larger sales by edu- 
cating consumers to buy credit at 20% 
to 30% interest cost, the situation de- 
serves serious thought. 

How is more merchandise to be sold, 
or how can distribution costs be re- 
duced, when so much of the consumer’s 
dollar is diverted to financing companies 
for the purchase of the time payment 
privilege? 


This letter was signed by the 
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secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion. Attached to it was a copy of 
the letter written by Mr. Peterson 
to the paint manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative in which Mr. Peterson, 
as a retailer, sets forth his objec- 
tions to the time-pav ient plan now 
being advocated by some of the 
paint manufacturers and the Save- 
the-Surface Campaign. 

Mr. Peterson’s objection to the 
plan, as set forth in the letter, 
represents only one retailer’s point 
of view. In as much, however, as 
the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation thought it of sufficient 
significance to warrent its circula- 
tion to other members of the as- 
sociation it is an interesting bit of 
relevant testimony in the present 
consideration of the subject. The 
letter, dated April 6, is therefore 
quoted in full: 


The manager of the By-Lo Hardware, 
Muncie, in which I am interested, ad- 
vises that you wish him to call a meet- 
ing of the local painters at which your 
representative will explain the instalment 
plan of paint selling. 

I have told him not to call such a 
meeting and not to do anything that will 
further this plan which I consider places 
in jeopardy the paint business of $5,000 
or $6,000 a year which we have built 
up with your line. 

With others in the National Retail 
Hardware Association, I have given this 
plan careful consideration ever since it 
has been in tangible form, and have at- 
tended two meetings of retailers held 
under the auspices of the Save-the- 
Surface Campaign. 

he more I have studied it, the more 
firmly I am convinced that it is not only 
unsound economically, but is a menace to 
the retailers’ paint business. If the paint 
manufacturers will lose sight for the 
time of the great desire to largely in- 
crease sales, will think this thing 
through to its logical conclusion, I don’t 
see how they can escape the realization 
that this plan will reduce the sales of 
retailers, and, of course, of manufac- 
turers who sell only through retailers. 

Your instalment plan requires the 
painter to contract with the owner for 
both paint and labor. The painter has 
to buy the paint, not the house-owner. 
It is intended to guarantee the credit of 
any painter operating under the plan 
by an order on the finance company for 
the amount of material purchased. 

Upon completion of the painting job 
the owner signs a note and the finance 
company sends to the firm in whose favor 
the order is drawn a check for the 
amount of the order. his order can 
be given to a manufacturer just as well 
as to a retailer. 

Originally there were two plans. One 
was for retailers so they could sell direct 
to the house-owner. But, I understand, 
due to the opposition of the master 
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Our Biggest Thrill 
Is In Our Smallest Job 


N a quizzical moment, the late 

John Singer Sargent painted a fly 
upon the ceiling so realistically, that 
a new parlor-maid exhausted her- 
self to brush it off. Though adulated 
by Academies and laden with laurels, 
Sargent exclaimed, “Behold my 
magnum opus!” We are tickled more 
by the six-inch set-up that drills 
the bull’s-eye than by the double- 
spread that cannons from Hell Gate 
to the Golden Gate. The biggest 
jobs come to us in deference to na- 
tional reputation and exceptional 
organization. Yet, we get our big- 
gest thrill out of doing our smallest 
job with the zeal and zest and cir- 
cumstantial care of our biggest one. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 


314 East Twenty-third Street 
New York City 
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painters’ association, the manufacturers 
discarded the plan for the dealer, so 
now there is but one contract—that be- 
tween the painter and the owner. _ 

It is plain to me that tf the painter 
agrees to supply both paint and labor, 
he is going to have considerable to say 
about what paint he will supply. _ 

Doubtless because of competition he 
will be interested in getting his price 
down. So he will be more interested 
in buying cheap paint, and buying it 
direct. 

It is not of record, you know, that 
painters have ever been over-enthusiastic 
about mixed paints. But retailers have 
built up your sales because the ma- 
jority oF painters, having no credit, have 
been content just to sell their labor. | 

But now you force them to sell paint, 
and you make their credit safe for manu- 
facturers who will sell direct. 

You may say representative manufac- 
turers will not sell direct, but Secretary 
Sheely, of the Indiana Association, has 
just shown me a complaint of direct 
selling by one of the largest manufac- 
turers in the paint business. He d 
no agent in a certain town so he sold 
direct. ‘ 

I am also mindful that instalment sell- 
ing has grown to such proportions that 
it is a menace, Instalment buying costs 
the consumer an interest rate of about 
25 per cent. The more money he pays 
for interest, the less he has to pay for 
merchandise. Our business is selling 
hardware, not credit. 

So when an industry in which the situ- 
ation has been fairly satisfactory launches 
a tremendous campaign to convert more 
people to instalment buying it looks to 
me like a step in the wrong direction. _ 

Some paint representatives say this 
plan was devised in response to consumer 
demand. And five minutes later they say 
the manufacturers will spend between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000 this spring 
to get the people to accept this plan which 
they say they have devised because 
people demanded it. 

I believe if other retailers will give 
this matter the thought we have, they 
will readily see its dangers, and we 
hope the manufacturers will foresee the 
ultimate results of such frenzied selling 
effort and abandon the plan. 


To determine whether or not the 
sentiment expressed in the fore- 
going letter is representative of 
hardware dealers generally, Prrnt- 
ERS’ InK talked with another 
hardware publication, one of the 
largest in the field, and was in- 
formed that letters have been re- 
ceived from dealers in various 
parts of the country, as the result 
of a forum which this paper has 
been conducting on the subject, 
showing that about 90 per cent of 
the dealers who have taken the 
trouble to write in about it are 
opposed to the instalment plan. 

At a meeting of the Philadel- 
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phia Retail Hardware Association 
on April 16, the association went 
on record as being opposed to the 
partial-payment plan. The resolu- 
tion adopted is worded as follows: 
“This association disapproves of 
the paint instalment plan as being 
dangerous and not compatible to 
sound business principles.” No 
particulars are given. 

This situation may not be nearly 
so serious as it sounds, however. 
The hardware dealer is only one 
factor in the retail distribution of 
paint. It is because the average 
house painting job is made up of 
labor and paint, and paint being 
the smaller end of it that the hard- 
ware dealer objects to having his 
share in the transaction made part 
of a time-payment plan when the 
amount, customarily, would be 
paid for in cash or in thirty days. 

The particular point in the letter 
which is of greatest interest to 
other manufacturers contemplating 
instalment selling is the statement 
that “instalment buying costs the 
consumer an interest rate of about 
25 per cent.” 

The interest rate charged the 
consumer is a matter of. consider- 
able moment to everybody con- 
cerned. Who gets that 25 per 
cent? The finance company? 
Twenty-five per cent seems like a 
pretty high rate for financial ac- 
commodation, and even if the con- 
sumer is willing to pay it, the 
dealer and manufacturer must 
realize that money spent for credit 
accommodation cannot go for mer- 
chandise. With only a dollar to 
spend, the manufacturer must be 
content with seventy - five cents 
of it, while twenty-five cents goes 
elsewhere for the privilege | of 
spending the seventy-five cents. 

But is it true? The time pay- 
ment plan recently announced by 
those paint manufacturers who 
have taken it on, the Save-the-Sur- 
face Campaign and manufacturers 
of building materials, is described 
as follows: 


Suppose the estimated cost of a 


eee $250.00 
Dealer or contractor adds 9 per 
cent for financing charge..... 22.50 





Contract price quoted property 
owner 2 
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OR the first four months of 1925, 

, The Los Angeles Examiner led the 

165,000 daily next ag oo Angeles fone - 
5,740 lines in electrical appliance an 

380,000 Sunday hardware advertising. It led THREE 
other Los Angeles papers COMBINED 
by 17,738 lines! 

Largest morning and Sunday circulation west of St. Louis 


Use The Los Angeles Examiner’s Merchandising Service 
Department to help speed up distribution and provide 
market information, invaluable for strategic planning. 
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BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH, LOS ANGELES 
T. C. HOFFMEYER W. W. CHEW WM. H. WILSON 
Pacific Coast Representative Eastern Representative Western Representative 
571 Monadnock Bldg. 1819 Broadway 915 Hearst Bldg. 


Telephone Garfield 3858 Telephone Columbus 8342 Telephone Main 5000 
San Francisco New York City Chicago 
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Gov. Alex: J, Groesbeck 


is running the state of 
Michigan like big business. 
He tells how he does it in 
an article written for 

this week’s issue of 


“he COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


—one of a series by 


cnn officials 
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pointing out ways of 
reducing high taxes. 
In the same issue : 

“Ralph Merrit, Cooperative 
Doctor”—telling the 
experiences of a 
business man in 
farm organization; 

“Batter Up,” by 
J. Howard Berry, Jr. 
former New York Giant; 
—telling boys how 
to play baseball; 

“A Census of Home Equipment” 
by Mary Sherman, 
President of the 


General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


Advertising and sales managers who are interested in reaching 
more than 800,000 additional Curtis-picked net circulation should 
read these articles in the May 23rd issue of The Country Gentleman. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Cash payment of 20 per cent col- 
lected by dealer or contractor 
from —_ owner on comple- 
OR GE WEEK. cccccccccscccccs 

Balance payable to finance com- 
pany in ten monthly payments 
of $21.80 each, making a total 
OE cndudaldeaoene ribs <annenees 218.00 

Cash forwarded to the dealer or 
contractor by the finance com- 
pany ($218 less the financing 
charge of $22.50) 

Total amount of cash received by 
dealer or contractor—first cash 
payment from customer $54.50 
and remittance from finance 
company $195.50 making a total 
OE Srisstenewenrasadaaueeaess $250.00 


The “9 per cent financing 
charge” in the foregoing tabulation 
is described as “cost of credit in- 
vestigation, assuming the risk, 
making the collections, service and 
interest.” Under this plan, the 
owner pays no other charges, the 
finance company assumes the risk 
without obligation on the part of 
the manufacturer, dealer or con- 
tractor. 

Nine per cent of the cost of 
the job is $22.50. But the finance 
company does not have to advance 
$250, the total cost of the job. The 
consumer pays $54.50 in cash, leav- 
ing a balance of $218. Of this the 
finance company keeps $22.50, its 
financing charge, and advances 
$195.50 to the dealer or contractor. 
The consumer therefore pays 
$22.50 for the use of $195.50. And 
$22.50 is 11.51 per cent of $195.50. 
In other words, the consumer pays 
11.51 per cent for ten months, but 
each month he reduces the amount 
of his indebtedness by a payment 
of $21.80. 

At the beginning he owes 
$272.50. He pays $54.50 in cash, 
making his indebtedness to the 
finance company $218.00. This he 
agrees to pay in ten monthly pay- 


54.50 


195.50 


ments of $21.80 each, as follows: 
First month he pays $21.80 
leaving balance of .......... $196.20 
Second month he pays $21.80 
eee eee 174.40 
ba ne month he pays $21.80 
DE ein eee taeda cedonenkuce 152.60 
Fourth month he pays $21.8 
PE sinc ticnsvcsecscigwies 130.80 
Fit month he pays $21.80 
EE ce eihnncdpigecate-eaitiionns 109.00 
Sixth month he pays $21.80 
IE, ee a eee 
Suk month he pays $21.80 
OE eran 
Eighth “annik he pays $21.80 


EE a ne dditcnatede ed kaso. 
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7 month he pays $21.80 
ES ee eee 
‘enth month he 
MEE So sceneseuseresecsoes 


Because of the monthly reduc- 
tion of $21.80, the invested period 
is not actually ten months but 
only five and a half months. He 
has paid therefore 11.51 per cent 
for an invested period of 5% 
months, which is 2.093 per cent 
per month, or (multiplying by 12) 
25.11 per cent per annum. 

On the face of it, the plan gives 
one the impression that the financ- 
ing charge is only 9 per cent per 
annum, because money rates are 
usually quoted that way—“6 per 
cent” being taken to mean 6 per 
cent per annum. The 9 per cent 
quoted in the plan, however, is 
merely a commission or broker- 
age. When this 9 per cent is 
translated into “per cent per an- 
num” it is clearly shown to be 
25.11 per cent. The claim of the 
National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, therefore, that credit is 
being sold to the consumer under 
the instalment plan “at 20 to 30 
per cent interest cost” is approxi- 
mately correct. 

The finance company has come 
to assume a place of tremendous 
importance in modern business. 
The function it performs in the 
financing of credit is as legiti- 
mate and indispensable as that of 
the bank of discount. Commer- 
cial banks could not serve their first 
and fundamental purpose and ex- 
tend their operations into the field 
of discounting and buying com- 
mercial recéivables or advancing 
funds for instalment selling. Such 
business would be unprofitable for 
banks at their customafy rates of 
interest, the longer period of time 
which such’ loans involve, the 
smaller payments, the necessity for 
watching collections, the machinery 
required for investigation both of 
risks and the usually small-lot 
collateral offered as _ security 
against loans. In the financial 
structure, the bank may be con- 
sidered as a wholesale dealer in 
credit, while the finance company 
is like a retail dealer, 

The finance company must, of 
necessity, charge a higher inter- 
est rate than the commercial 
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Catches the eye. 


IGHT, striking the glasslike surface of a BALTO 

DURA-SHEEN sign, is reflected in brilliant color 

to the eyes of every passerby. No wonder business 

picks up when dealers hang porcelain enameled signs. 

Increased visibility resulting from the lively color of 

porcelain fused into steel, is followed by increased 
sales. 


Are you using signs that grow dull with the passing 
of a few months? Worse, are you using no signs at 
all? Don’t miss the opportunity for increased sales 
offered by the free space on your dealer’s store front. 
Ask our Baltimore or New York offices for com- 
plete details. 


THE 
BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
AND NOVELTY COMPANY 


Permanent Advertising Signs 


MT. WINANS NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE, MD. 200 FIFTH AVENUE 


TgHe A gleaming 
Porcelain Surface 
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Well enough is not good enough 
for PEPSODENT 


OO many manufacturers come 
into New York City, advertise, 
make a net profit and cease firing— j 
and cease profits. 





They try to let well enough alone 
—and are left alone. 


With more consumers to sell to and 
more drug stores to sell through 
in New York than in all six states of 
New England this market offers 
manufacturers of toilet goods and of 
general drug store merchandise a 
good bit more than some of them 
ever try to get out of it. 


But PEPSODENT, for example: 








The New York 
EvENING JOURNAL 
carries more toilet 
goods and drug- 
store merchandise 
advertising than 
any other New 


n= acaaaai NEW YorRK 'E\ 


Largest evening circulation | in Ay 
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On April 30, 1925, The 
Pepsodent Co. wrote: 


“For several years The Pepsodent 
Company has had the pleasure of 
working in close co-operation with 
the New York Evening Journal in 
putting over effective merchandising 
of their advertising campaigns in 
New York City market. It is very 
gratifying to find that the same ar- 
rangement will be carried out for 
our 1925 campaign. 





“We wish to take this opportunity to 
express to you our appreciation for 
the very thorough and effective man- 
ner in which you have carried on the 
merchandising work for The Pepso- 
dent Company. You are to be com- 
plimented on the very efficient or- 
ganization that you have for they are 
certainly able to produce results. 


“We assure you that if it had not been 
for the returns received and the 
close personal attention which you 
have given our account, we would 
not be repeating our campaign and 
using extra space in the New York 
Evening Journal year after year as 
we have done.” 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Hartow P. Roserts, 
Advertising Manager. 





-}EVENING JOURNAL 


" | in America—and at 3c a copy 
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bank, even if it did no more than 
loan money. If, in addition, it 
assumes the risk and makes the 
investigation and collections, it 
performs a service which is worth 
something and therefore should 
be paid for. 

Whether it is sound merchan- 
dising for the finance company 
to select the risks; whether it is 
sound banking to assume the risk; 
whether it is sound merchandis- 
ing again to make the collections ; 
all that may be left open to ques- 
tion. Granting it is both sound 
merchandising and sound bank- 
ing, there is still the important 
question: Can the consumer af- 
ford to pay 25.11 per cent per 
annum for the kind of service 
that is offered to him under such 
a plan? 

It is no part of this inquiry to 
question whether the interest rate 
charged by finance companies for 
financing retail instalment sales 
is worth the service rendered. It 
is part of this inquiry to find out 
what the rate is and question 
whether the consumer can afford 
to pay it and why he should he 
required to pay it all. 

Who and what is the finance 
company? Of the 1,400 finance 
companies said to be operating in 
this country at the present time, 
Printers’ INK is informed that 
not more than ten of them do a 
sectional or national business, and 
of these ten only three and a sub- 
sidiary of a fourth are incorpo- 
rated under the banking laws and 
therefore subject to regular exam- 
ination by the State banking de- 
partment. Of these, one operates 
exclusively in the piano field, one 
exclusively in the automobile field 
and the other two, which, by the 
way, are the two biggest in the 
country, operate in the general 
field. 

The history of the growth of 
finance companies in this country 
is a disordered and tumultuous 
record. With few exceptions, they 
have sprung up like mushrooms, 
have had their brief day and dis- 
appeared. Their period of great 
activity began in 1916 and 1917 
in the automobile industry. Since 
then, they have waxed and waned 
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along a zigzag line until they 
reached the present high figure of 
1,400. Actually, there may not 
be that many. Nobody knows for 
a certainty. Mortality among 
them is as sudden as birth. Most 
of them, of course, are local in- 
dividuals and companies, hastily 
formed as promotion schemes 
whenever buying activity on the 
part of the public seems immi- 
nent. 

These local and sectional auto- 
mobile finance companies, as well 
as the national companies, are in 
the business of selling credit. If 
they are to prosper, they must do 
business at a profit. When compe- 
tition cuts into profits, efforts are 
directed toward volume. To se- 
cure volume, terms are modified. 
Where sound judgment in the 
better-managed companies asked 
the automobile purchaser to pay 
one-third of the purchase price 
in cash and the balance in month- 
ly payments within a year, there 
were plenty of others willing to 
accept less than one-third in cash 
and extend the year to eighteen 
months and two years. 


BANKS SUPPLY FUNDS 


When a finance company ad- 
vances money to finance instal- 
ment sales, where does the money 
come from? From the banks, of 
course. The high carnival of 
automobile instalment selling has 
been going on now for nearly 
nine years, and each year the 
amount of automobile paper of- 
fered to banks has been steadily 
increasing in volume. The situ- 
ation became so alarming during 
1924 that representatives of some 
250 of the leading banks of the 
country came together in a meet- 
ing toward the latter part of the 
year to consider the matter. This 
led to a series of meetings held 
principally at New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Baltimore, at which 
representatives of banks and au- 
tomobile finance companies in the 
different territories met for the 
purpose of agreeing upon certain 
fundamental principles of sound 
practice in financing instalment 
sales. This, in turn, led to an- 
other meeting, held at Chicago 
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on December 10 and 11, 1924, 
attended by representatives of 
finance and bonding companies 
which guarantee automobile paper, 
bankers and automobile manu- 
facturers, to consider the follow- 


ing: 


(a) The maximum maturity of new 
passenger car paper and the question of 
whether or not equal monthly payments 
should be required. 

(b) The minimum amount of the 
down payment by purchasers of new 
passenger cars. 

(c) The maximum maturity of used 
passenger car paper and the minimum 
amount of the down payment by pur- 
chasers of used passenger cars. 

(d) The formation of a National As- 
sociation of Finance Companies. 


The National Association of 
Finance Companies, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was duly or- 
ganized at the meeting. All fi- 
nance companies and_ bonding 
companies which guarantee auto- 
mobile paper are being urged to 
join and support the work of the 
association. This work, we are 
told by C. C. Hanch, general man- 
ager of the association, includes 
stabilizing credits, opposing vic- 
ious legislation, promoting : desir- 
able legislation, and distributing 
data along statistical and legal 
lines. Up to date about 220 fi- 
nance companies have joined. 

A pamphlet issued by the asso- 
ciation contains the following 
“Recommendations to Banks and 
Trust Companies :” 


“For some time past many bankers 
have observed a growing tendency on 
the part of some automobile finance com- 
panies to permit the lengthening of the 
period of monthly payments and the de- 
creasing of the minimum amount of 
down payment required from the pur- 
chasers of passenger automobiles. 

“These practices tend to impair both 
the safety and the liquidity of such 
paper and to such extent many bankers 
have expressed the desire that the 
automobile finance companies should take 
steps to correct such practices. 

THEREFORE, WE, THE UNDER- 
SIGNED BANKS AND TRUST COM- 
PANIES, recognizing fully the impor- 
tant place which automobile finance com- 
panies occupy in having brought the 
automobile industry to its present great 
position, heartily approve and _ recom- 
mend the following resolutions to the 
favorable consideration of all banks and 
bankers, to the end that the credit posi- 
tion of these finance companies may be 
further strengthened and safeguarded to 
the eventual benefit of themselves, the 
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manufacturers, the dealers and _ the 


bankers. 


Following this is a list of some 
three hundred banks located in 
twenty-nine different States. The 
resolutions referred to were as 
follows: 

(a) On monthly instalment paper 
covering new passenger cars, the maxi- 
mum maturity of such paper shall not 
exceed twelve months, payable in equal 
monthly instalments. 

(b) On monthly instalment paper cov- 
ering new passenger cars, the minimum 
down payment by purchasers shall not 
be less than either one-third of the 
cash or 30 per cent of the time-selling 
price at point of delivery including ac- 
cessories and equipment. 

(c) On monthly instalment paper cov- 
ering used passenger cars, the minimum 
down payment by purchasers shall not 
be less than either 40 per cent of the 
eash or 37 per cent of the time-selling 
price at point of delivery, including ac- 
cessories and equipment, with a maxi- 
mum maturity of twelve months, pay- 
able in equal monthly instalments. 


What, it may be inquired, 
brought matters in the field of 
automobile instalment (retail) 
selling to a pass where the banks 
of the country felt compelled to 
speak out? Manufacturers in 
other lines who may be flirting 
with the instalment idea may 
“learn something to their advan- 
tage” if they will stop and in- 
quire. 

To give a quick answer, the 
competition of the automobile fi- 
nance companies led, in the early 
days, to the practice of selling 
cars on “without recourse” con- 
tracts—paper that was not guar- 
anteed by the dealer or manufac- 
turer, with nothing more than an 
agreement from the dealer to re- 
purchase the car from the finance 
company should the consumer- 
purchaser fail to keep up his pay- 
ments. An automobile, being what 
it is, is desired of all men, re- 
sponsible and irresponsible, for 
pleasure, pride, whim, personal 
satisfaction, or for use in a man’s 
business. It is of fixed and defi- 
nite value up to the time of leav- 
ing the dealer’s sales room. The 
moment it passes into the posses- 
sion of the customer, it becomes 
a used car. It is usually sold on 
the theory that most men are hon- 
est. Literally, anything may hap- 
pen after the customer takes pos- 
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The Common-Sense Way 
of Research 
& 


7 know how the millions will respond, mature 
advertising agents agree that one must learn first 
how the thousands respond. 


It has become axiomatic that, once this question is 
answered, the final outcome is largely a matter of mul- 
tiplication. The advertiser is protected from specu- 
lation. Thus modern merchandising is made safe. 


Small sums are at stake—not large. 


With such a proven plan, there can be great suc- 
cesses, but never great failures. 


* * * 
On this principle, experienced men agree, 
The application of it is still variable. “What to find 
out” is often overshadowed by “how to find out.” 


Inexperienced men stray from the straight path of 
facts into the forests of fancies. 


It is easy to learn how to investigate. But it is more 
difficult and more vitally important to learn how to 
draw conclusions. 


Sometimes it takes a rare talent to interpret the 
findings of an investigation. 

« * * 

Sound commerical research has dignified advertising 
and brought an added understanding of markets and 
psychology. 

But it must be employed cautiously and wisely, else 
it becomes mere hullabaloo. 








As all that glistens is not gold, so all answers are 
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not final. In the end, one must confirm conclusions by 
going before that supreme court, the public itself. 


Investigations vary as their investigators vary. What 
is a solution for one problem may be a mere incubation 
for another. 


As the application of research has matured, new and 
deeper meanings are required. Immature investigations 
and hypothetical conclusions are passing. 


There are common-sense graphs. There are, some 
merely pretty. There are conclusions which give price- 
less information. There are some which are mere froth. 


To read them all rightly often takes natural talent 
plus long experience with other similar sets of facts. 
Service of the advertising agency to new clients in- . 
cludes cumulative experience with the problems of old 


clients. 
~ ” * 


The province of the advertising agent as respects 
research and investigation lies in seeking the common- 
sense method of application. 

Seasoned business men want factual and unbiased 
deductions—not showy “surveys.” 


The advertising man who has graduated from the 
school of experience is now employing sound, sane 
fundamentals of research and investigation. 


He knows that advertising itself, not its investitures, 
is the miracle. 


To him the miracle of advertising is that it can bring 
magical results, when applied in a common-sense, simple 


way. 
LORD & THOMAS 
NEW YORK Sat CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Advertising 400 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND . SAN FRANCISCO 


1151 South Broadway Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 
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session, including neglect, abuse, 
loss of position, sickness, bad 
luck, departure for parts un- 
known, or what you will. What 
more need be said? The reader 
can supply details with variations. 
As the orgy of instalment selling 
of automobiles gathered headway, 
as the number of automobile fi- 
nance companies began to out- 
number the automobile companies, 
as the volume of “non-recourse” 
instalment paper came to the 
banks in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties, is it to be wondered at that 
the situation did not seem to 
many people to be as sound as it 
should ? 

What is wrong with the auto- 
mobile situation so far as the 
consumer-buyer is concerned? 
The principal thing that is wrong 
is that in addition to buying a 
car he is buying financial accom- 
modation at a very high rate and 
is paying the whole cost of credit 
himself. Moreover, in the major- 
ity of cases—almost invariably— 
he doesn’t know what he is pay- 
ing for that credit. The sales- 
man tells him the time-payment 
plan will cost him, for example, 
$75 more than the cash price of 
the car and that the $75 covers 
the cost of insurance and financ- 
ing. If he goes to his insurance 
broker—and he probably doesn’t 
—he learns that the cost of the 
insurance comes to about 40 per 
cent of the $75, and the rest seems 
a small enough amount to pay for 
credit. One of the little tricks in 
the business, however, is that the 
finance company usually has a 
convenient arrangement with an 
insurance company to handle its 
business under a blanket policy 
at a special rate, so that the rate 
which the purchaser thinks he 
pays for insurance is not actually 
as high as it appears when the 
matter is adjusted between the 
finance company and the insur- 
ance company. One finance com- 
pany—one of the two mentioned 
in a preceding paragraph as be- 
ing the largest in the country— 
has its own insurance brokerage 
company, which makes things 
still more convenient in many 
ways. 
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The instalment plans now being 
advertised by manufacturers of 
paint and building materials carry 
a financing charge of 25.11 per 
cent per annum, the entire amount 
of which is passed along to the 
consumer. The instalment paper 
taken over by the finance cor- 
panies is “non-recourse” paper, 
that is, it is not guaranteed by 
the dealer or the manufacturer. 
The plan would therefore seem 
to be open to question on its eco- 
nomic side, assuming that the fi- 
nance companies start intensive 
promotional work as they did in 
the automobile field. 

The statement that instalment 
selling has come about in re- 
sponse to consumer demand may 
well be questioned. More likely, 
the truth is that it is being fos- 
tered by those who will directly 
profit from financing it—the fi- 
nance companies. They are in the 
business of selling the plan to every 
manufacturer who can be pur- 
suaded to adopt it. The two big 
companies that are now operat- 
ing in a national way have de- 
veloped it to tremendous propor- 
tions within recent years. Like 
all business enterprises, they are 
organized for profit. They are 
constantly seeking to extend their 
operations to new fields. How far 
can it safely be carried without 
danger to the commercial and fi- 
nancial structure? Who is to de- 
cide? The manufacturer or the 
finance company? PRINTERS’ INK 
believes the manufacturer is the 
one to decide, and before deciding 
he should get all the facts. 

How to get at the facts will be 


suggested in a concluding article. 
4 





New Accounts with Pedlar & 
Ryan 

The Lightolier Company, Flint & 

Horner Company, furniture, and Dun- 

lap & Company, Dunlap hats, all of New 

York, have appointed Pedlar & Ryan, 

Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct their advertising. 


Lakeland, Fla., to Advertise 


In the previous issue it was reported 
that Lakewood, Fla., was to be advertised 
in a campaign which is to start in 
September. This report should have read 
Lakeland, Fla., to which it referred. 
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Month by month 
the trend continues! 





During the 
month of April 
The Herald 
Tribune made 
the largest ad- 
vertising gain of 
any New York 
newspaper. 


The New Dork 


, 
Herals Tribune 
psa 
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Keen Readers 
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There’s a difference in 
Razors 


The story is one of results. 


The crisp, clean-shaven, well-groomed 
appearance speaks volumes for the extra- 
long, extra-keen razor blades. 


There’s also a difference 
in Readers 


It’s also a story of results. 


The difference between mere circu- 
lation and the circulation of the 16 
magazines of the All-Fiction Field is the 
difference between a dull razor and a 
sharp One. 


The story of results to advertisers 
speaks volumes for the extra-long life of 
these magazines, and the extra-keen 
readers of them. 


All- Fictb 











2,575,000 Circulatin— 
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Keen Razors 
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'E most durable as well as the 
most beautiful razor sets ever 
offered to the Shaving Men of 
America. A lifetime of Good 
Morning shaves in every one. 
Take your choice—whether you 
prefer the “Safety” type razor or 
the long-handled “‘Safe” style. Ten 
of the same famous long Durham- 
Duplex Blades with each set— 
menths of the quickest, smoothest 
shaving you've ever enjoyed. 





| Interchangeable Blades 50< fer pechage of § 
DURRAN-DUPLEX RAZOR CF. Jersey City 
Factories Jersey City AheMeid Png Parte. France: 
' Toronto. "aa Saiee Reprenentotteng (= a/! Oounirien 
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NORSE -~-AMERICAN 
CENTENNIAL 


St. Paul, June 6-7-8-9 


200,000 people are 


expected to be here 


—one of thelargest gatherings 
ever assembled in America 


Everyone of them represent high purchasing power. 
These citizens of our United States with a heritage of 
Vikings’ blood and hardy Norwegian characteristics 
gather to recall the history of Norsemen as it has 
affected the growth of this glorious nation. They 
want to take stock of what they as a people have 
achieved in the land of their adoption and birth—they 
want the country to recognize their great share in 
making the United States the peerless nation it is today. 


For the National advertiser this event 
permits the addressing of a tremendous 
audience of good people at One Low Cost 


St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 


Always a splendid buy, space in 
these great newspapers on June 
6-7-8-9 is even a better buy. 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, New York 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco 











Extraordinary Pictures for Ordinary 
Industrial Themes 


Two Illustrative Ideas Which Gave Industrial Magazine Campaigns a 
Touch of Extravaganza 


66 HAT can I do 
my illustrations 


to make 
distinc- 
tive?” 

Most industrial advertisers ask 
themselves that question at one 
time or another. There is always 
a more or less powerful desire to 
obtain some pictorial 
device which will add 
color to an otherwise 
colorless campaign. 

For example, it has 
been easy, for years, 
for the Owen Bucket 
Company to. secure 
excellent photographs 
of its heavy duty 
excavating buckets in 
action. And various 
Owen campaigns in 
industrial papers have 
been illustrated in this 
style in strict accord- 
ance with the prece- 


dent set by the in- 
dustry. 
When, however, 


fifty-two pages have 
carried fifty-two de- 
cidedly similar photo- 
graphs, the campaign 
is almost certain to 


grow monotonous. 
Then someone in the peg St 
organization stumbled Loe 


on the fact that t he 
open mouth of an 
Owen excavating buc- 
ket was not unlike 
the yawning mouth of a great 
“hippo.” 

An artist was called into con- 
ference, and there was created a 
startling picture of a blend of 
bucket and animal which made 
the page fairly throb with eye- 
interest. A mighty hippopotamus 
had lumbered down to the edge of 
a muddy river. Now it faced the 
reader, jaws wide open. Its mouth 
was a technically perfect repro- 
duction of the “jaws” of an Owen 
bucket. The very teeth of metal 
assisted in the illustration. Power 





A Mouthful at 





101 


was suggested and determined ef- 


fort. Nor was this amazing pic- 
ture employed without copy 
justification. 


“A mouthful at every bite,” said 
the headline. “The cubical capac- 
ity of Hippo’s mouth and a three- 





Hs 


The cubscal capacity of Hippo's 
about che same You can't imagine fnend 

skummung the surface ‘can you 
Bucke: going sfter « bue of material and 


Did you ever stop to think wha: m would mean m time and 
profit if your bucket filled to capacity every ume you overhauled 
the closing line? The Owen Bucket won't do this im every case 
—but by the very nature of its construction, # will DIG IN 





ented “cushion stop” makes it possible for the cutting 

‘Owen is the only Bucket thar 
i eakage. (2) The centrally 
located and low hungeweight makes the jaws dig in instead of 
scraping over the material when the closing line is overhauled. 


x 


‘The above are two reasons 
Folder 12 gre seven more reasons why Owen Buchets 
are supeniqr and will “do a bigger day's work.” ’ 

Send for it. 


OWEN BUCKET C MPANY 


101 ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND. 


ILLUSTRATIONS SUCH AS THIS ARE NOT MET WITH 


EVERY DAY 


fourth-yard bucket is about the 
same. You can’t imagine friend 
Hippo going after a bite of mud 
and only skimming the surface. 
Neither can you imagine an Owen 
Bucket going after a bite of ma- 
terial and coming up half empty. 
Did you ever stop to think what it 
would mean in time and profit if 
your bucket filled to capacity every 
time you overhauled the closing 
line? The Owen bucket won’t do 
this in every case, but by the very 
nature of its construction, it will 
dig in where other buckets fail.” 
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This is an unconventional meth- 
od of picturing an oft-told adver- 
tising tale, but there is substantial 
justification for it. The compari- 
son is sound. Just as the “hippo” 
bites down into water and earth, 
so does the huge, open-mouthed 
bucket with its gnawing teeth 
dig into earth or other material. 

Another example of an extraor- 
dinary illustration is that used by 





Consider the Poor Pig! 


What a maze of illogical lastead of making a mystic 
arrangement -he faces in mazé for afoundry we plan 
some foundries! A Machine to Produce Castings 
Each misplacement adds Not too much equipment. 
something to his cost so Straightforward travel of 
that — a drags product. 

himself out, a finished cast- 

ing, he comes at a cost that cia 
makes him seagya to sell or 

that sprinkles the books Write us as tS how we do 
with red ink. it 


The H. M. Lane Company 
me ee eee 
(333 State Street, Detrost, Mich. 


Comedian One: The Mk Lame Compnay, Lenited, Winn, Cun, 


STARTLING HEADLINE AND AN EQUALLY 
STARTLING PICTURE 


> 


the H. M. Lane Company. This 
concern plans simplified produc- 
tion departments in large manu- 
facturing institutions. Its service 
is not an easy one to visualize in 
an illustration. But, with one 
definite basic theme for an adver- 
tisement, it was possible to create 
a most unusual illustration which 
at once made a picture of a com- 
plex service and condition. 

The following text was the in- 
spiration for the drawing: “Con- 
sider the Poor Pig! What amaze 
of illogical arrangement he faces 
in some foundries. Each mis- 
placement adds something to his 
cost so that when he finally drags 
himself out, a finished casting, he 
comes at a cost that makes him 
hard to sell or that sprinkles the 
books with red ink. Instead of 
making a mystic maze for a foun- 
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dry, we plan a machine to produce 
castings. Not too much equip- 
ment. Straightforward travel of 
product. We also help out old 
foundries.” 

The “pig,” in this case, is the in- 
got of metal. Every plant man- 
ager knows that before it is a 
formed into a finished casting, i 
must go through devious and dg 
plex departments and hands. The 
advertiser wishes to point out that 
such systems can and should be 
simplified. 

At the top of the page tnere was 
placed a remarkably clever mystic 
maze, made up of twisting, turning 
boxed-in lanes, marked at inter- 
vals with the processes through 
which the product goes, such as 
coke, sand, lime, patterns, mold- 
ing, cores, etc. It is a long and a 
devious road to travel. In fact, it 
seems almost impossible to get 
anywhere. And, at the start of the 
labyrinth stands a funny and per- 
plexed little animated ingot of 
metal, given the general appear- 
ance of a porker. 

There is enough of the technical 
in this quaint conceit to make it 
practical as an industrial paper 
illustration and the advertiser con- 
veys a simplified impression of his 
difficult-to-portray story in a man- 
ner never before observed in this 
field 


Join L. §. Gilham Agency 


Stanley H. Davies, J. Y. Tipton and 
Miss Athene Farnsworth have joined 
the Salt Lake City office of the L. S. 
Gilham Company, Inc., advertising 
agency. Mr. Davies is head of the ac 
count department. Mr. Tipton, who 
has been conducting his own agency. 
is chief of the copy department, and 
Miss Farnsworth is a member of the 
copy staff. 


With Waterbury “Republican- 


American” 

Harold Buffam has joined the Water 
bury, Conn., Republican-American as 
classified advertising manager. He was 
formerly with Barteau & Van Demark, 
Springfield, Mass., advertising agency. 











New Account for Street & 


Finney 
P. Derby & Company, Inc., Gardner. 
Mass., chair manufacturer, has placed 
its advertising account with Street & 
Finney, Inc., ew York advertising 
agency. Plans call for the use of news 
papers. 
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a a is the time to go after 
big-volume boating busi- 
ness! ene boat owners every- 
where are fitting out their craft. 
POWER BOATING readers are 
eager buyers of quality products. 
For nearly four out of five are : 
boat owners. That’s why = 
POWER BOATING offers a 
tremendously receptive market 
for every product and service 
used in repairing, building, and 
operating power boats. at’s 
why we believe it represents the 
biggest advertising value in the 
field today, and why its selection 
as the first-choice boating paper 
is easily justified. 
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Let us give you all 
the facts 


PLL LULL LLL LLL 


Member 
A. B. C.—A. B. P. 


Cleveland, Ohio. BOATING 
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How to Co-operate with Home 
Demonstration Agents 





Practical Information That Will Help Advertisers Who Want to Reach 
These Workers 


FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Hosoxen, N, J. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have read with interest your re- 
cent article in Printers’ INK on “Why 
Five Thousand Farm Women Will Be 
Better Buyers in 1925.” 

Is it possible for you to supply us the 
list of Home Economics agents in the 
United States, or the name and ad- 
dress of the chief executive, who in 
turn would permit us to take up direct 
correspondence with each agent? We 
have been supplying various divisions 
with literature and coconut in cans and 
packages for domestic science work, on 
request. It has been a rather hit and 
miss service to the bureau and we be- 
lieve we can not only deserve much 
benefit from being featured by them, 
but in turn be of service to the demon- 
straters. 

Any information that you may be 
able to give us will be appreciated. 

FRANKLIN Baker Co. 


CTUAL value to the demon- 

stration work is the only con- 
sideration which decides the 
acceptance of any commercial 
proposition offered by an advertiser 
to the agents of the Extension 
Service. While a number of 
manufacturers have found it pro- 
fitable to co-operate with the ser- 
vice, by furnishing demonstration 
material and even the assistance of 
home economists, the benefit to the 
manufacturer is not considered or 
recognized by the service. 

The manufacturer must have, 
primarily, something that facili- 
tates the work of the agents and 
that does not carry an obvious ad- 
vertising appeal. When booklets 
and other advertising pieces are 
used, they must present facts and 
information that are more impor- 
tant than any advertising value 
they may have. When home 
economists employed by manufac- 
turers are allowed to address Ex- 
tension meetings, they must agree 
not to emphasize or feature any 
brands or trade-marks and to men- 
tion them only incidentally in reply 
to direct questions. 

The Extension Service does not 
look with favor on any attempt, 
on the part of the advertiser, to 





circularize the agents individually. 
Probably, there is no more active 
class of workers in the Govern- 
ment service than the home demon- 
stration agents. Their time for 
office work is very limited; their 
mail is large, and as a rule, officials 
of the service feel that the manu- 
facturer’s campaign of encourage- 
ment, such as a series of letters 
which serve as reminders or ap- 
peals for stronger effort in his be- 
half, does not justify the time and 
attention required in actual benefit 
to the service. 

However, a manufacturer may 
reach the workers in the field, 
either directly or indirectly, by 
taking up the matter with the State 
Directors of the Extension Service. 
We have been advised that the 
directors are always glad to have 
anything worth while brought to 
their attention. While they do not 
wish to encourage general corre- 
spondence, they will welcome ideas 
and commercial material which re- 
enforce or parallel the extension 
teaching and demonstrations of the 
State agricultural colleges. 

The advertiser who desires to 
co-operate with the home demon- 
stration agents should first state 
his proposition and explain the 
major details of his merchandising 
plan to the Office of Co- -operative 
Extension Work, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and request a list of State direc- 
tors of the Extension Service. 
Then, if the- proposition offers 
anything of promise to the work, 
the advertiser may appeal to the 
State directors. 

The question of furnishing lists 
of the names and addresses of the 
agents must be answered by the 
State directors, who are connected 
with the colleges of the State 
which are co-operating in the ex- 
tension work. It is doubtful that 
these officials will furnish the lists 
in any but exceptional cases and 
only when the advertiser will fur- 
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TO PRESERVE HIGH 
QUALITY—AMERSEAL 
YOUR PRODUCT 


The Gorham Co. knows that 
their polish, to be suitable for 
use on sterling silver, must re- 
main, to the last fraction of 

Tht an ounce, in as perfect a con- 
fhnreee Ul dition as when put up at the 
factory—so they Amerseal its 
container. 


S The scientific mechanical con- 
struction of the Amerseal enables 
the package to be sealed or resealed 
——€T SS= by a_ slight turn—without chance 
——-s —— of false closure, there being suf- 
—— 
i. 
. 


_ 








ficient flexibility to offset varia- 
tions in the glass. The equally 
spaced lugs of the seal engage 
corresponding threads on the con- 
tainer, making an absolutely air- 
tight closure, easy to open and as 
easy to close. The Amerseal has 
no raw edges to cut the fingers. 
It will not rust. 


\e oe The majority of Amerseals are 
lithographed—the users realize the 
merchandising, advertising and sell- 
ing value of having their name, 
trade-mark or slogan appear in a 
distinctive manner upon that por- 
tion of the container that first 
meets the eye. 


Mt} 


Amerseal Your Product 
A Better “Seal-and-Reseal” 


ham Is Not Possible 
Pe) AMERICAN METAL CAP 
COMPANY 


Brooklyn New York 
Branches in the following cities: 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Cleveland San Francisco 
Detroit Portland 
St. Louis Seattle 


Louisville 
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The Women 
Who Run Your Business 


EARS AGO, you 
could count upon 
the old captain of 
industry fixing you with 
a baleful glare and shout- 
ing,‘‘I do, sir; when asked 
who ran his business. 


& 


But now-a-days most 
manufacturers of home- 
furnishings know, al- 
though they don't always 
admit it, that the women 
who eventually buy their 
merchandise actually run 
their business. 


No matter what you 
make, no matter what 
your service, if it has to 
do with the home it isn't 
really sold until it is 


either purchased or ap- 
proved by a woman. 


She pays the bills. She 
keeps the wheels turning 
in your factory or causes 
them to stand idle. And 
if you are to increase 
sales over competition, 
you must select a retail 
outlet for your goods 
where these women can 
obtain them with the 
minimum effort. You 
must find a merchandiser 
whose sales plans cause 
the woman buyer to nod 
yes when the important 
moment in the sale is 
reached. 


The furniture and home-fur- 
nishings store is particularly 
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adept at this. Notice its news- 
paper advertising, its window 
displays, the manner in which 
its floors are arranged. Every- 
where you will find the appeal to 
the woman buyer 
in evidence. 


Purchases During Past Year 


Per Cent 
see wey ws we © 
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in 1924 and what they had al- 
ready made up their minds to 
buy during 1925. 
Manufacturers shou'd notice 
that nearly one-third of all 
women inter- 
viewed are plan- 
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which brought 
to light things 
about the purchase. and sale 
of furnishings that have never 
been known before. 

The charts reproduced here 
are two showing what the hun- 
dreds of women (personally 1n- 
terviewed) actually purchased 


Wheel goods a} 


lrems Famibes Need or Expect to Buy 





creases leisure 
time; goods that 
make for more 
attractive and 
more comforta- 
ble living condi- 
tions—, now is 
the moment to 


heed these 
* women who run 
* your business 





| and put on sales 
b4a4 pressure. 





Furniture Record can help 
you as it is helping others. It 
is the oldest A. B. C. journal 
in the field and has the largest 
paid circulation. Give us the 
opportunity to tell you more 
about it, by writing us at once. 


—e 
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nish assurance that the list will not 
be used beyond a few mailings on 
the specific proposition which he 
has explained. 

In approaching the State Direc- 
tors, either by letter or personal 
call, the advertiser should present 
his proposition in its relation to 
the extension work. Also in devis- 
ing merchandising and demonstra- 
tion plans with this co-operation 
in view, it is well to remember that 
it is impossible to use the Extension 
Service merely as a means of dis- 
tributing samples or advertising 
material ; the plan must offer some- 
thing that is new and valuable for 
the purpose of general demonstra- 
tion. 

Recently, an official of the 
Washington office submitted to us 
a booklet as a_ specimen of 
the material that is especially de- 
sirable. It was published by a 
lumber organization, evidently for 
the purpose of stimulating the sale 
of the product; but a number of 
the extension service people 
thought enough of the ideas it pre- 
sented to pay fifty cents a copy for 
it. The booklet illustrated many 
suggestions for improving farm 
homes with additions. Each illus- 
tration of a house was preceded by 
a cut-out page showing an attrac- 
tive addition of rooms or a porch, 
or both, and the improved appear- 
ance of the whole could be in- 
stantly demonstrated by merely 
superimposing a cut-out on one of 
the illustrations of an original 
house. 

When an advertiser can furnish 
a piece of material as applicable 
to the demonstration work as the 
booklet just mentioned, he may be 
certain that his material will be 
widely used by the home demon- 
stration agents and that he will 
be considered as fully entitled to 
all the benefits that will accrue 
from such use.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 





Appointed Sales Manager of 
Keystone Steel & Wire 


W. G. Hume has been appointed sales 
manager of the Keystone Steel & Wire 
Company, Peoria, Ill. He _ succeeds 
H. G. Moore, who will resign July 1, 
and who has served as sales manager 
for twelve years. Mr. Hume was for- 
merly assistant to Mr. Moore. 
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Traction Company Advertises 
for Public Support 


As a means of enlisting public sup 
port in improving the street car ser- 
vice, the Montreal Tramways Company 
is running a series of advertisements in 
Montreal newspapers. The Ronalds Ad 
vertising Agency Ltd., Montreal, has 
been retained as advertising counselor. 


Meredith Williams with Okla- 
homa Railway Company 


Meredith Williams has been ap 
pointed head of the bureau of adver- 
tising and publicity of the Oklahoma 
Railway Company, operating street rail 
ways and interurban lines. He was 
formerly with the Oklahoma City Times 


H. F. Weckel Advanced by 
Martin-Senour 


H. F. Weckel, of the Martin-Senour 
Company, Chicago paint manufacturer, 
has been advanced to the position of 
manager of advertising and sales pro 
motion. He has been with the company 
for two years. 


“Scenic Highways Magazine,” 
New Publication 


The Scenic Highways Magazine, is 
the name of a new monthly publication 
to be published at Provo, Utah. It 
will be devoted to the scenic attrac 
tions of Utah. F. D Gay is pub 
lisher. 


Ray Furber with Julius 
Mathews Agency 
Ray Furber has joined the New York 
sales staff of The Julius Mathews Spe 
cial Agency. For the last two years 
he has been with Hanff-Metzger, Inc, 
New York advertising agency. 


J. A. Wilson Appointed 
Sales Manager 
J. Alex Wilson, who has been in 
charge of the nyroxylin development of 
the Beckwith-Chandler Company, New 
ark, N. J., has been appointed sales 
manager of that company. 








Paige-Detroit Re Reports 1924 
Profit 


The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Com 
pany reports a net profit for 1924 of 
$1,330,129 after interest, depreciation 
and Federal taxes. This compares with 
$3,002,824 in 1923. 





Aqua Oil Account with 
Philip Kobbé 


The Aqua Oil Service Company, 
Inc.. New York, has appointed the 
Philip Kobbé Company, Inc., New York, 
as advertising counsel. 
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If thirteen looks unlucky, then 
we'll let you slice it in half. On 
our recent check-up of several 
hundred College Humor buyers, 
even a jinxless fifty per cent will 
show that the average number of 
readers per copy is Six Plus —a 
College Humor reading-circulation 
exceeding 7,500,000 every month, 
This is editorial appeal like a 
magnet. And nothing else is so 
good for advertisers 


College Humor 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 

B. F. Provanpiz Geo. W. STEarNs 
Advertising Director Eastern Manager 
310 S. Michigan Ave. Flatiron Bldg. 


Harrison 3433 Ashland 7329 
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The Public Ledger Company fnou 
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Not Even is a ‘‘Funny Story’”’ Funny 
When It’s Told the Second Time 


So it is with DUPLICATION OF CIRCULA- 
TION in advertising. “ 


Any shrewd advertiser will tell you that Dupli- 
cation “has no kick’’—that it is wasteful expen- 
diture. 


IN DAYTON where the present day estimated 
population is 175,000, THE DAYTON NEWS 
circulated in 36,445 homes during April. 


This almost complete circulation coverage of 
Dayton homes makes it possible to eliminate 
wasteful expenditure of advertising appropria- 
tions for Dayton by using THE DAYTON NEWS 
EXCLUSIVELY. 


During April the News carried 50,134 more lines 
of National advertising than all other Dayton 


papers combined. 


The Best ‘‘one paper buy’”’ 
in any Ohio city. 


THE NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 


Splendid combination rate offered, incorporating The Dayton 
News—tThe Springfield News—The Canton News 


New York City Chicago 
I, A. KLEIN I. A. ELEIN 
50 East 42nd Street 410 North Michigan Avenue 
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What the Trade Neglected, This 


Manufacturer Made a Leader 


The J. N. Collins Company Deliberately Sought Out Factors That Make 
for Permanence in Business and Used Them in Merchandising 
Honey Scotch Candy 


An Interview by D. M. Hubbard with 


J. N. Collins 


President, J. N. Collins Company 


N 1915 Honey Scotch was the 

unknown trailer in sales of a 
little line of candies which a young 
salesman sold through three of the 
States in the Northwest. He would 
spend two weeks on the road sell- 
ing and then jump back to Minne- 
apolis where the headquarter of 
his small manufacturing business 
was located. 

Then he would put in a week in 
the factory, looking after and ship- 
ping the orders he had taken. The 
next week he turned salesman 
again, pushing Honey Scotch, 
which jobbers and dealers looked 
on as the ugly duckling of his 
little family of products, and mak- 
ing most of his actual sales on 
other items. 

Now, ten years later, the other 
items of the line have disappeared. 
Honey Scotch, advertised and 
packaged, has literally crowded 
them off the sales map. It has 
built two sizable factories em- 
ploying several hundred people, 
and each day’s production runs 
about thirty-five tons. 

There, condensed into a hun- 
dred or so words, is the bare out- 
line of an extraordinary merchan- 
dising success. But that outline 
fails by the widest of margins to 
tell how Honey Scotch, starting 
from behind scratch, outdistanced 
its brother and sister products and 
why its sales should continue to 
jump ahead steadily month after 
month. 

J. N. Collins, the young sales- 
man of the first paragraph, is the 
only individual who can tell the 
intimate story of the building of 
the company of which he is the 
president. For several years he was 
his one and only salesman. The 
ideas that have made Honey 
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Scotch a year-round seller are his 
ideas. 

“If there is any single reason 
why Honey Scotch has been a 
marketing success,” says Mr. Col- 
lins, “it is that it was given a 
disinctive name and an unusual 
package, sold at first in a limited 
territory and then nationally and 
advertised with the clear and de- 
termined intention of making it a 
permanent success. From the time 
that I entered the candy business 
in 1913 I looked for some means 
of building on a permanent basis. 
The means were not always avail- 
able but the purpose endured. 
did not want to feature a prod- 
uct that could be forced into pop- 
ularity overnight to sell heavily 
for a short time, only to go dead 
eventually. What I wanted to 
avoid more than anything else 
was the flash-in-the-pan candy 
specialty which succeeds quickly and 
leaves the manufacturer with noth- 
ing to keep going on, once it loses 
its novelty and some competing 
manufacturer brings out a more 
compelling novelty. If there is one 
idea which bulks larger than all 
others in my business, it is the 
idea of building consciously for 
permanence. 

“To go back to the beginning, 
I came into the candy business 
from selling cigars. At sixteen I 
became a city salesman for a cigar 
house and then got into what they 
used to call the ‘scheme’ cigar 
business, where premiums figured 
largely in getting the order. I 
thought I foresaw the end of this 
particular type of selling, with 
the strides that some of the big 
chains and advertisers were mak- 
ing, so I began to look for some- 
thing better. For some time I had 
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noticed that packaged candies at 
a low unit cost were gaining in 
popularity, so in 1913 I took the 
little capital that I had and be- 
came a candy manufacturer. 
“My experience in selling to 
the cigar trade led me to believe 
that the most profitable thing I 
could do would be to put out a 
candy that would sell readily the 
year round. I knew that many 
candy manufacturers, when the 
first of September 
came, were deep in the 
red because of sum- 
mer slumps and that 
they had to wipe out 
their losses and make 
their profits, if any, in 
the last three or four 
months of the year. 
As I saw it, a candy 
that would sell during 
the warm months just 
as well as in the fall 
and winter was what 
I must find sooner or 
later to make any 
lasting success. What 
kind of candy was 
there which had a 
twelve-month appeal? 
What candy was there 
being merchandised in 
a way that could be im- 
proved on radically?” 
It took two yedrs to 
answer those ques- 
tions. At the end ot 
that time it was fairly 














"Sor such as these 
we make this candy pure” 
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Accordingly, in 1915 he brought 
out Honey Scotch, packed in a 
little semi-open box which held 
ten pieces. The name butter scotch 
was a generic term. It described 
no particular manufacturer’s prod- 
uct. To have called the product 
Collins’ Butter Scotch would have 
left the door wide open to substi- 
tution and imitation, provided it 
sold well. So the name Honey 
Scotch was copyrighted. Packaged 


You are looking 
at a born leader 


Among five-cent candies the one that 
has taken ea tes > 
Collins’ Honey Scotch. It is a natural 
och leadae Gascies tGenisesia al te 
qualifications of leadership. 


It is more than a good seller, more than 
a steady money maker. It leads the pro- 
cession. 


The reason for its success nationally 
is a simple one—Collins’ Honey Scotch 
pleases popular taste. 

It pleases because it is made with foods 
that everyone likes. They are foods that 
are on everyone's table, rich and poor 
alike. Honey, butter, sugar, milk—the 
purest and the best grades procurable. 
Collins put them together so that the 
combined flavor is one that makes peo- 
ple come back for more. He devised a 
package that is easy to handle, makes 
a compact display and keeps sales mov- 
ing. Ten wrapped pieces packed in a boat 
to sell for five cents 

The Collins sales policy is liberal, the 
selling plan intelligent and the service 


¥ ey good. It takes into consideration the 
oY problems of the jobber and the retailer 
because Collins is in this business to stay. 

J. N. COLLINS COMPANY, Minneapolis snd Philadelphia 


HONEY SCOTCH @ walNeTTOs 








well proved that but- 
ter scotch was the 
answer to both. It is 
a basic flavor, widely 
known and _ popular. 
This kind of candy 
stands up in the hot 
weather, therefore it could be sold 
the year round. As for the way it 
had been sold in the past, it ap- 
peared that there was room for 
nothing less than a revolution in 
the accepted merchandising tactics. 
The retailer who usually handled it 
was the grocer. He bought in bulk 
and generally disposed of it in the 
same way. After turning the whole 
subject over in his mind time and 
again for a period of two years, 
Mr. Collins finally decided that 
butter scotch held the biggest po- 
tential of permanence for him. 





TRADE COPY OF THIS SORT SELLS THE SALES POLICY 


candies selling for a nickel had 
become popular several years be- 
fore this time, but many of them 
had failed to move as rapidly as 
their makers had hoped. One of 
the reasons for this was the kind 
of package used. Closed and tele- 
scope packages, while making an 
advance over bulk selling, kept the 
purchaser from seeing what kind 
of candy they held inside. Some 
style of package which protected 
the candy thoroughly, yet displayed 
it, ought to have a bigger con- 
sumer appeal. For that reason each 
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Old Slater Mill, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, First Cotton Mill Erected in America 


Samuel Slater 


founded the Cotton Industry of America in Pawtucket, R. I., 
which still retains supremacy in the manufacture of the finer 
grades of cotton goods. 

However, Yankee versatility and ingenuity led to the 
establishment of many other lines of manufacturing, some 
closely allied to the textile business and others as divergent 
as bolts, nuts, machinery, gymnasium apparatus, jewelry, etc. 
The result of this diversity has been continuously gainful em- 
ployment for the 


38,054 Workers 


in all of the factories in the cities of Pawtucket, 
Central Falls and immediate suburbs with a 
total population of 140,000. 


Providence Merchants and hundreds of National Adver- 
tisers know that these workers can be reached only thru 


THE PAWTUCKET TIMES 


Net Paid During 
Circulation Zé, 24. April, 1925 
National Representatives : Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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piece of Honey Scotch was wrap- 
ped separately and set, ten pieces 
together, in a little half-open pack- 
age or boat which sold for five 
cents. That made an attractive 
and convenient package. For ex- 
ample, if a retailer wanted to sell 
two pieces of candy to a child for 
a penny, he could do so without 
opening the package and exposing 
its contents. 

“During my two years in the 
candy business prior to bringing 
out Honey Scotch,” says Mr. Col- 
lins, “I had made and sold a few 
other candy specialties, and you 





“For such as these we make this candy Pure” 





It’s natural for him 
to like sweet things to eat 


Wholesome, rosy. heeked children have wholtsome 
appetites, part of which is a craving for sweet things. 
Growing children with normal appetites should not 
be denied some wholesome candy every day. They 
like Honey Scotch because it tastes honey-sweet and 
satisfies that craving. 

Made with table foods that every one likes—pure 





HONEY SCOTCH 


J. COLLINS CO. Minneapolis and Philadeiphis 











THE HEALTH APPEAL IS APPLIED 
EFFECTIVELY TO CANDY 


may be sure that I did not drop 
them or begin to think of dropping 
them for some time. The plan was 
to push Honey Scotch steadily; 
and as it earned acceptance and 
gained in sales volume, gradually 
to drop the other numbers one by 
one. That is, the other numbers 
were to carry Honey Scotch un- 
til it could stand on its own or 
until it proved itself. After that, 
more and more pressure should 
be put on widening its sales and 
building it to be a permanent seller 
which jobber and dealer would 
recognize as such without any mis- 
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take. Of course, as we concen- 
trated on Honey Scotch and gave 
the other items less and less at- 
tention, it was evident that these 
other items would simply fade out 
and disappear, leaving us with but 
one product which could be sold 
winter and summer alike and which 
would be a profitable piece of mer- 
chandise for whoever handled it. 

“There was no wide acclamation 
of my new product when I began 
to offer it to the candy trade 
through Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Montana. It created no furore 
whatever. I had expected none, of 
course, but I had looked for a 
certain initial acceptance which 
would grow. The way that the 
trade took hold of it was a keen 
disappointment. Jobbers did not 
know anything about it, beyond 
the indisputable facts that it was 
new and had no established con- 
sumer demand. They were indif- 
ferent toward it. Even ten years 
ago the trade had had many a 
sorry experience with the new spe- 
cialties. They knew them for the 
most part as flashes which came 
on the market with great flourish 
and impressiveness only to dwindle 
away.in a few months. The trade 
was thoroughly sick of stirring 
themselves to great efforts to put 
over some specialty which did not 
have the inherent staying powers 
to warrant the exertion that over- 
enthusiastic manufacturers kept 
urging them to make. 

“So it was fortunate that I had 
other items to sell on which I had 
worked for several years. The 
sales volume and profit from them 
allowed me to develop Honey 
Scotch. If I had not had these 
other items, it would have been 
impossible for my Honey Scotch 
idea to have survived. I did not 
feel that I could advertise it until 
it had proved itself a good seller 
in a limited way without advertis- 
ing. The name butter scotch was 
established and very generally 
used. It had come down through 
a good many years as a generic 
term. It was simple and easy for 
dealers to order from the jobber, 
and without the jobbers’ active co- 
operation it seemed next to im- 
possible to make dealers conscious 
of my copyrighted name. For ex- 
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BBO the national 
lose on con- 
tract, the Daily 
Mirror gives more 
circulation for 
every dollar in- 
vested than does 
any other New 
York daily news- 


paper. 


ASF 


Yearly average net paid circulation 
225,000 per day guaranteed. 


*10,000-line contract . . . Milline: 1. -” 
7500 circulation for each cent per line invested 





Western Offline 326 West ‘Madi ison Street, Chica 
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CANADA! 


Where advertisers can add? 


N 1922, the Dominion of Canada imported over 
$85 worth of goods for every man, woman and 
child—a total value of $740,804,332. 

69.3% of these imports came from the United 
States—15.6% from Great Britain. 

Nearness, Purchasing Power and Similarity of 
Peoples make Canada a fertile field for cultivation 
by the American advertiser. 

Our memorandum on Canada presents helpful 
facts and figures on the Dominion market. Such as— 


1 Distribution of population, province by province. 

2 Indices to purchasing power (income tax figures; auto- 
mobiles owned; industrial and agricultural factors). 

3 Racial characteristics. 

4 Number of retail outlets in 18 lines (for 20 cities). 

5 Means of tilling the field—by the sales force; by the 
advertising. 


6 A French-Canadian’s view of French” Canada. 


We will gladly send copies of this memorandum, 
without cost or obligation, to executives of com- 
panies which are present or potential national 
advertisers. 


BLACKMAN Compan)\*° 


ADVERTISING 
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e purchasing power of nine more 
> to their cAmerican market 


Advertisers with whom we work: 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Packer's Tar Soap 
Packer's Liquid Shampoo 
Packer's Charm 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sherwin -Williams Paints, 
Varnishes, Stains, Enamels, 
Insecticides 


Seaboard National Bank 


Alfred H. Smith Co. 
Djer Kiss Perfume, Talc, 
Face Powder, Compacts 
and Toiletries 


The National City Co. 
Investment Securities 
Procter & Gamble 
Crisco 
Ivory Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
Chip so 
P&G The White 
Naphtha Soap 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
The Wilson Fastener Co. 
Wilsnaps 
Wilsnap Lingerie Clasps 


r aT 

This adver- 
tisementis one of 
a series dealing 
with important 
questions which 
face the adver- 





tiser, 


Towle Manufacturing Company 


Sterling Silverware 

Waitt & Bond, Inc. 
Blackstone Cigars 

North American Dye Corp. 
Sunset Dyes 

Walter M. Lowney Co. 
Lowney’s Chocolates 

Vacuum Oil Company 
Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 

for Plant Machinery 

Gargoyle Marine Oils 


/ 





120 West 
42”°St 
NEW YORK 





CA 








Tue Birackman Company 
120 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me your memorandum 


“Selling to Canada” 
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ample, on price lists it appeared 
off in a classification by itself and 
not under the general heading, 
Butter Scotch. I suppose I must 
have lost hundreds of orders 
simply because of that fact alone. 
There was nothing left to do but 
sell the other items and build 
Honey Scotch at every opportunity. 

“I was my one and only sales- 
man for the first five years. Dis- 
couraging as it often was, the 
fight was worth while. Honey 
Scotch finally began to get a foot- 
hold, and slowly it proved to me 
as well as to the trade that it had 
a popular appeal and that it would 
sell and repeat. The name, too, 
has established itself and nowadays 
there isn’t an order in a thousand 
that doesn’t specify the name 
‘Honey Scotch’ correctly instead 
of calling the product ‘butter 
scotch.’ My aim now is to replace 
the name Butter Scotch by means 
of advertising and vigorous selling 
until Honey Scotch will be as 
familiar as butter scotch was ten 
years ago. 


NO ADVERTISING FAILURES 


“All this time I had been observing 
advertising carefully. I had heard of 
advertising failures and I tried 
to analyze some of them in order 
to understand how and where the 
failure came about. In a surpris- 
ing number of cases, products came 
on the market with brass bands 
and other spectacular paraphernalia, 
as well as good advertising, and 
fell down miserably. The trouble 
in most of these cases, I found 
was not with the advertising. 
Something about the product was 
wrong. It had not been tested 
and proved. It did not have the 
quality in it to stand advertising. 
I came to look on advertising as a 
tremendously powerful motor in 
an automobile. Put into a cheap, 
poorly built body and started, it 
simply shook the car to pieces. 
In a well built, quality body and 
surrounded with proper equipment 
to help it function it meant rapid 
sales movement and _ progress. 
There are no advertising failures, 
or at best mighty few of them, I 
decided. When I hear talk of an 
advertising failure nowadays I 
know that someone is trying to 
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cover up defects in the product 
or the selling plan that were not 
discovered before the manufacturer 
decided to hook up with a tre- 
mendously powerful force. 

“So I made up my mind defi- 
nitely never to advertise Honey 
Scotch until I knew that it was 
good enough to do in a small way 
without advertising what I wanted 
it to do on a bigger scale once it 
was advertised. As soon as Honey 
Scotch proved that it would sell 
and repeat, I set aside $600 for 
a year’s trade-paper campaign. 
That was for twelve quarter- 
pages. My first consumer adver- 
tising came a little later. The 
appropriation was $3,600. That 
bought two insertions a week for 
fifty-two weeks in a Minneapolis 
newspaper. You will see from that 
that I had sold myself on another 
vital factor in advertising accom- 
plishment, namely: consistency.” 

By the time that Honey Scotch 
began to establish real identity as 
an advertiser, jobbers realized that 
it was not going to be another 
flash -in-the-pan merchandising 
stunt. That is, they caught their 
first glimpse of the idea that here 
was a product growing into a 
permanent business, not alone for 
its manufacturer but for them to 
cash in on as well. There was 
nothing spectacular or sensational 
in this first development of jobber 
good-will. It did not blaze up sud- 
denly, for lasting good-will never 
springs into being that way, but 
it began to grow. Of course, the 
company cultivated it and today it 
stands as one of the company’s 
strongest assets. 

For example, when the jobber 
found that Mr. Collins was not in- 
terested in selling through any 
channel other than the jobber, it 
naturally pleased him. When he 
sent through an order which 
looked a little too big and the 
company split it into two or more 
shipments to be made at weekly 
or bi- -weekly intervals, there was 
but one interpretation to be placed 
on such dealing. It meant that the 
manufacturer was in earnest when 
he talked about the menaces of 
overloading to a business which 
aimed at permanence. 

Then there is the plan of win- 
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What City has the highest per capita 
Savings Bank deposits in the U. S.? 


* * * 


This and several hundred other ques- 
tions are answered in “FACTS,” 
a key to the merchandising situa- 
tion in a rich, able-to-buy territory. 


It’s yours for the writing. Address 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


and 


ALBANY EVENING NEWS 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Bay Path Book 
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WHICH PAPERS 
Come Within the “Price? 


Many advertisers are born 
practical-minded. They 
begin certain jobs with a 
price-limitation. Then— 
which papers come within 
the price? Which give op- 
portunity to be different? 
Which afford change from 


Now comes the Strath- 
more 4-Group Plan. It 
tells. It presents 3 groups 
of Strathmore Expressive 
Papers at 3 price levels, 
and a 4th group of deco- 
trative papers..... Does 
this job class as “Every- 
day”? The Everyday 





WHICH STRATHMORE EXPRESS 
The 4-Group Plan tells 





Group points out “Every- 
day” covers, books, japans, 
bonds and writings. Does 
that job class as “Pres- 
tige”? ThePrestigeGroup 
gives a complete choice of 
“Prestige” papers. Thus, 
also, with your “Distin- 
guished” or best jobs, and 
with your “Decorative” 
or novelty jobs..... 
When you know what 
you want, and when you 
don’t, — work from the 
4-Group Plan. How 
will you have your 
card? Please mark the 
coupon. 
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ning jobber co-operation by proving 
that the way for him to make 
money is to keep his capital active 
all the time. The Collins company 
believed that its interests as well 
as those of the jobber would be 
served best if the jobber turned 
his stock every two weeks, that is, 
twenty-six times a year. As a 
step toward this goal, the com- 
pany began to pack Honey Scotch 
in smaller cases to preclude any 
need of a jobber ordering any 
more than he could sell in two 
weeks. The custom had been to put 
from forty to fifty boxes or car- 
tons of five-cent packages in a 
shipping case. Mr. Collins decided 
to pack twelve cartons, each hold- 
ing thirty five-cent packages to a 
case. This did not save the ship- 
per anything. It added to the cost 
and it was a little more incon- 
venient from the company’s point 
of view. But it did impress the 
jobber and it helped him do a big- 
ger volume of business without 
needing more capital, a_ service 
which he recognized. 

Another detail which merits at- 
tention is the way the company 
has used warehouses to make spot 
stocks and quick deliveries avail- 
able to the jobbing trade. There is 
a Philadelphia plant now in addi- 
tion to the original factory at 
Minneapolis, but even with this 
added equipment the jobber in the 
South or Southwest gains little. 
Spot stocks have been established 
at a number of jobbing centres all 
over the country. The carload 
freight rate, of course, offers an 
economy in servicing the trade, 
but on the whole the company 
finds that it costs something above 
the saving in freight to maintain 
these warehouse stocks. This cost 
is more than made up, however, 
in convenience. Each warehouse 
has a preferred list of customers 
who can obtain Honey Scotch on 
their order without the necessity 
of waiting for their order to go 
to a factory office for credit 
approval. 

The practice of Honey Scotch 
in extending its markets may be 
of more than casual interest to 
other manufacturers who are grow- 
ing beyond their present territorial 
limits. Starting with Minnesota, 
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the Dakotas and Montana the com- 
pany spread out gradually in a 
circle. When it had opened IIli- 
nois, it was decided to jump to 
New York and Pennsylvania. The 
experience following a distribution 
in these two States set a model of 
practice which has been adhered 
to since that time. When the sales 
force was ready to go into Ohio 
and Indiana, the territory inter- 
vening between Illinois and the 
East, salesmen found that Honey 
Scotch was already known there. 
Some merchandise had filtered in 
from both the East and the West. 
Jobbers and dealers were receptive 
and in later cases the company 
found invariably that the States 
which had been skipped in spread- 
ing out were the ones that offered 
least resistance when the time 
came to go into them. 


USES TRAVELING CREWS 


At the present time the com- 
pany maintains traveling retail 
crews which make the work of the 
jobbers’ salesmen easier. They 
act as stimulators, getting counter 
displays and keeping dealers sold 
on the idea that they can do a 
month-in-month-out business on 
Honey Scotch. Routed so as to 
work closely with the retail crews 
are sampling crews which have 
their own motor trucks painted in 
distinctive Honey Scotch plaid. 
The sampling crew also capitalizes 
the Scotch idea by working in 
Highlander’s costume. One crew 
can distribute about 16,000 pieces 
of candy a day where population 
is dense, the truck covering in 
the neighborhood of ten miles in 
a good-size city. This way ot 
sampling introduces the product to 
innumerable prospective buyers 
and gives them a physical taste 
of the product, at the same time 
impressing them with its name. 
Advertising keeps the purchaser 
mentally hungry for that same 
physical taste. 

“The only limitations that I will 
place on the amount of my adver- 
tising,” says Mr. Collins, “are those 
dictated by the volume of my 
sales. I watch my advertising and 
my dealer helps just as closely as 
I watch the raw material which 
goes into my product. My adver- 
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tising must first of all have some- 
thing to sell. Then it must go 
where it can sell and do its work. 
My specialty men receive as much 
credit for getting up displays and 
placing advertising as they do for 
making sales. In our advertising, 
whether it is in the newspapers, 
on poster boards or in street cars, 
I have tried to reflect the kind of 
materials which are used in mak- 
ing Honey Scotch. I want my 
treatment of advertising to show 
that I think of my business as a 
dignified business on a high plane 
now and permanently.” 

Some of the ideas on which the 
development of Honey Scotch has 
been based will be of more than 
incidental value to manufacturers 
whose interests are focused on 
building business for more than 
temporary prosperity. Mr. Collins’ 
policies, as brought out by search- 
ing out a product with an established 
basic appeal, by avoiding the usual 
penalties attached to the marketing 
of that product, by nursing the prod- 
uct to be a leader by means of a 
line of products which could be 
dropped at the right moment and 
by refusing to advertise until he 
was certain of the merit of his 
product as a permanent seller, have 
an application to many branches 
of merchandising. 

It is easy for the small busi- 
ness with every prospect of suc- 
cess to just miss becoming a big 
factor in its field, Mr. Collins 
says, even though its executive 
heads deliberately hunt out, study 
and make use of those factors 
which should make for perma- 
nence. “Many a small business 
falls down because its executives 
want to milk it of its earnings as 
soon as it seems to have turned 
the corner,” he says. “Often the 
salaries to be paid to executives 
is a vital point on which standing 
still or going ahead depends. For 
the first two years I paid myself 
a salary of $125 a month. As the 
business grew I increased this but 
by very moderate amounts. Even 
now it is far from being large. My 
returns from the business depend 
on what the business earns. Per- 
sonal wants should not be per- 
mitted to drain a business of in- 
come that ought to be plowed back. 
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We have never yet lost a discount 
and we have never had to go out- 
side for capital. Those details 
should never be overlooked in the 
small business that intends to 
grow.” 





Jaqua Company Augments 
Staff 


F. W. Dreier has joined the sales 
service staff of The Jaqua Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., * panting. He was 
formerly with the ontreal Herald- 
Press. M. A. Schutte has joined the 
art staff of the same company. He was 
formerly art director of the W. . 
Hodkinson Corporation, New York. 





Joins New Montreal 
Publication 


L. C. Hazelton, for several years 
with the Montreal office of the MacLean 
Publishing Company, Toronto, has be- 
come general manager of the Printing 
Review, Montreal, a new publication 
devoted to the interests of the graphic 
arts trades. 


Kirk Day with O’Connell- 
Ingalls 


Kirk Day has joined the O’Connell- 
Ingalls Advertising Agency, Boston. He 
was recently with the Prather-Allen 
Advertising Company, Cincinnati, and 
formerly was a vertising manager of 
the Cowan Truck Company, Holyoke, 

ass. 








Fleischmann Shows Increase in 
Net Income 


The hang oy Compuny reports a 
net income of $2,838,972 for the quar- 
ter ended March 31, after charges 
and Federal taxes. This compares with 
$2,190,598 for the first quarter of 1924 


and indicates a gain of $648,374 





Glenn Muffly Joins 
Oldsmobile 


Glenn Muffly, who recently conducted 
a commercial research business at Chi- 
cago, has joined the Olds Motor Works, 
Lansing, Mich., manufacturer of the 
Oldsmobile. 





Becomes New York 
“Telegram” 


The New York Telegram and Evening 
Mail has eliminated the latter half of 
its title and is now known as the New 
York Telegram. 





Joins Consolidated Press 


M. A. Shaw has joined the Montreal 
office of the Consolidated Press Ltd., 
Toronto. He was formerly with the 
MacLean Publishing Company, Toronto. 
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Julius Holl has 
‘or some years 
been Advertis- 
ing Manager 
of theLink-Belt 
Company, 
Chicago. He 
has been ac- 
tively identi- 
fied with or- 
ganization 
affairs, and is 
now President 
of theNational 
Industrial Ad- 
vertisers’ Assn. 


Mr. Holl, advertising manager of Link-Belt, 
believes that every dollar spent for advertising 
should contribute to the attainment of a pre- 
viously fixed goal. 


It is of especial interest, therefore, to note Mr. 
Holl’s attitude toward the business press. To 
quote from his address at the London Conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs. 


“Our greatest single expenditure is for ad- 
vertising in the industrial papers. We ad- 
vertise continuously, year after year, using 
large space, and wherever possible purchase 
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preferred positions. Our business paper cam- 
paign is the backbone of our advertising. For a 
manufacturer whose product is sold in varied 
industries, we have felt it unwise to use 
magazines having a general mixed circulation. 
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“When you think that for the price of one 
page in a national general magazine you can 
keep a full page advertisement in a weekly 
business paper for a year, change the adver- 
tisement every week, and pay all expenses of 
photographs and cuts, it seems foolish to use 
the general medium.” 


Prominent on the Link-Belt schedule are publica- 
tions that are members of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


A.B.P. papers are the “key” papers in their field, 
leaders in quantity plus quality circulation— 
papers that have pledged themselves to maintain 
the high publishing ideals in every department. 


Our Advisory Service Department is glad to con- 
fer, without obligation, with anyone seeking data 
on the business paper field. 





“‘Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, Inc.” 


means proven circulations e 
PLUS the highest standards 
in all other departments. 

& 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
Headquarters, 220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Over 120 Papers Reaching 54 Fields of Trade and Industry 

































What Kind of Salutation for the 
Form Letter? 


Salutation Not So Important as Letter Itself and Booklet It Accompanies 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
OMPANY 
Editor of Printers’ INK: : 
Have you any up-to-date information 
on file which would show the result of 
a_test on the comparative effectiveness 
of different ways of starting a form let- 
ter answering an inquiry and a request 
for a booklet? e are anxious to find 
out if the following forms have ever 
been tested by anybody and if so, the 
results of the test: 
1—Fill in letter— 
Mrs. George W. Jones 
77 Parkway West, 
Chicago, IIl. 
My dear Mrs. Jones: 
2—Fake fill in letter— 
From Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 
1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
Dear Friend: 
3—No fill - but with salutation— 
Dear Frien 
4—No fill in and no salutation but a 
subject heading— 
J/EIGH WHAT YOU WANT 
The booklet you have asked for, 
Ce. oo 
5—No letter at all, just the booklet. 
Anything you can do to assist me will 
be appreciated. 
PoLIcy HOLDERS’ wars Bureau 
SPARKS, 
» a3 Manager. 
Ma etHoDs of acknowledging 
inquiries differ greatly, being 
governed largely by the type of 
product being sold, by the volume 
of inquiries expected and by the 
nature of the prospects who make 
the inquiries. The manufacturer 
of a product selling for several 
hundred dollars, such as a piano 
or a home refrigerating system, 
will not use the same method as 
that used by the manufacturer 
making a product that sells for a 
few cents, such as soap or break- 
fast food. | ; 
_ The Ampico Corporation, for 
instance, uses personally type- 
written letters in answering in- 
quires for booklets. The saluta- 
tion of each letter starts with 
“Dear Mr., Miss or Mrs.” A 
form letter is used when possible, 
although if the prospect asks 
definite questions these, of course, 
are answered. The booklets asked 
for are sent under separate cover, 
the letter preceding them. 





The Cox Gelatine Company and 
the American Kitchen Products 
Company offer recipe booklets in 
their advertising. Both companies 
send the booklets separately from 
a processed form letter, which is 
sent by first-class mail. The 
communications begin: “Dear 
Madam.” 

Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Inc., 
manufacturer of chinaware, does 
not use a letter at all in answering 
inquiries but encloses a printed 
card with each booklet sent to 
prospects. The purpose of the 
card is to thank the inquirer for 
his interest. 

The Mahogany Association, 
Inc., and the Francis H. Leggett 
Co. send out the requested litera- 
ture alone, using no letter or card. 
The varying methods used by 
these advertisers indicate how dif- 
ficult it would be to lay down any 
law regarding salutations. 

Inquiry among a number of 
advertisers and an examination of 
a number of form letters would 
seem to show that a great many 
advertisers play safe with the 
salutations “Dear Sir” or “Dear 
Madam.” “Dear Friend” is seldom 
used, being considered insincere 
and not at all effective, since it 
assumes more than ordinary in- 
terest on the part of the inquirer. 

A number of advertisers forego 
the salutation entirely and plunge 
at once into the sales message. 
This is as sensible a plan as any, 
where the letter is obviously a 
form letter. This plan is used 
frequently by advertisers selling 
books by mail. 

There can be little doubt that 
the individually typed letter is the 
most effective, but when inquiries 
mount into the thousands and the 
unit of sale is small, such a letter 
becomes too expensive to be prac- 
tical. When an individually typed 
letter is out of the question, the 
advertiser should make every ef- 
fort to have his form letters make 
the best possible appearance. A 
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poorly printed or poorly processed 
letter with a hasty or badly 
printed fill-in is an utter waste 
of money. One of the _ poor- 
est form letters we have ever 
seen had a _ typewritten  saluta- 
tion followed by a cheaply printed 
letter written in a most intimate 
tone. It was as ineffective as it 
was impudent and crude. 

In the final analysis, the saluta- 
tion is of minor importance com- 
pared to the rest of the letter. 
The average prospect is likely to 
overlook the salutation altogether 
and jump at once into the sales 
message. After all, the booklet is 
the thing that tells the sales story 
and the letter which precedes or 
accompanies it should be used 
only to arouse interest in the 
booklet and to give the prospect 
a keen desire to see what the 
booklet contains. 

A very effective form letter was 
sent out by an advertiser who 
enclosed a four-page folder in the 
same envelope. The letter read: 


Dear Sir: 

Boiled down, told as briefly as pos- 
sible, enclosed is an outline of my 
proposition. 


The obvious sincerity of such a 
letter rises above the need of a 
deep study of the form of saluta- 
tion that will best fit the message. 

A neat letter, a good sales mes- 
sage and a good booklet form the 
most effective combination in 
answering inquiries. If any one 
of these factors is slighted, the 
salutation will make precious little 
difference in the ultimate result. 
On the other hand, it is doubtful 
if an inept salutation will be able 
to nullify the good effects of a 
well-written, well-printed letter 
that accompanies a well-planned 
booklet—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


L. C. Rosenberg Starts 
Advertising Business 


Louis Charles Rosenberg has started 
an advertising business at New York 
under his own name. He was recently 
a vice-president of the Peck Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., also of New York, 
and before that conducted an agency of 
his own. 

Joseph Dunn, formerly with the pro- 
duction department of Sherman & Lebair, 
Inc., is production manager. 
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Canadian Utility to Start 
Campaign 

To tell Canadians of the important 
part which it has played in the de- 
velopment of Canada’s great electrical 
industry is the object of a special series 
of advertisements which will shortly be 
started by the Northern Electric Com- 
pany Ltd., Montreal. Plans call for 
the use of newspapers and magazines. 
The Ronalds Advertising Agency Ltd., 
Montreal, will direct this campaign. 


Phoenix Publication Appoints 
Representatives 


The Associated Arizona Producer, 
Phoenix, Ariz., has appointed William 
A. Wilson, New York, as Eastern rep 


resentative; Lyle W. Kerney, Chicago, 
as Western representative; Ernest A. 
Samuelson, Kansas City, as representa- 
tive for Kansas City territory, and the 
Loyd B. Chappell Company, San Fran- 
cisco, as Pacific Coast representative. 


S. E. Young with James M. 
Riddle Company 


Spencer E. Young, formerly with 
System, Chicago, has en appointed 
manager of the New York office of the 


James M. Riddle Company, farm paper 
representative. He succeeds Frank O. 
Young, Jr., vice-president, who has 


joined the Chicago office. 
New Account for Olson & 
Enzinger 
The Stover Signal Engineering Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., has placed its ad 


vertising account with Olson & En- 
zinger, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency. A campaign, featuring Stover 


signal devices will be started soon. 


Tailoring Account for 
Van Allen Agency 


The Made-Rite Tailoring Company, 
Chicago, has appointed the Van Allen 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. Mail- 
order en ae will be used. 


Joins St. os Mo., 
“Gazette” 


Harvey, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Gazette, has joined the 
advertising staff of the St. Joseph, Mo., 
Gazette. 


.. ¢. 


Infants’ Wear Account for 


M. Spivak 
Mirsky & Lewis, New York, infants’ 
and children’s wear, have placed their 
advertising account with the M. Spivak 
Advertising Agency, New York. Trade 
papers will be used. 
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“,.. CONNECTICUT 


makes a somewhat 
better showing than 
Northern New England. 
Local business is larger 
than a year ago, but the 
increase is hardly more 
than the natural growth 
from year to year.” 





BABSON’S REPORT for MAY, 1925 


Sales and Advertising Managers, 
here’s a tip: Follow the line of 
least resistance in planning for < 
greater sales—place your campaign 
where business is good. 











Business 1s Good in Connecticut! 
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NOTE THIS WELL! 


No boom times, no artificial 
prosperity—just a natural in- 
crease. 92% of Connecticut’s 
population is in the six trading 
territories of Hartford, New 
Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury, 
New London and Meriden. It 
is astonishingly easy for you to 
cover this profitable territory 
through 








ONNECTICUT 


SIX~ STAR 


OMBINATION 


BLANKETS THE STATE 


HARTFORD COURANT 
BRIDGEPORT POST & TELEGRAM 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 
MBPRIDEN RECORD NEW LONDON DAY 





GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


19 West 44th St. 73 Tremont St. 410 No. Michigan Ave. 507 Montgomery St. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Are Orders FewP Why Not Ship 
without "Emr 


Mail the Goods and Trust Recipient to Send the Money Seems to Be 
the New Way in Business 


By Willis Brindley 


OME of us have been worried 

lately because orders don’t 
come quite as freely as we would 
like. It appears that we have 
been making a mistake in waiting 
for them. Apparently the way to 
get business is to go after it— 
which is old and familiar logic— 
but not to go after it in the old- 
fashioned, slow and painful way, 
which has always been to submit 
the proposition and secure accept- 
ance of the offer. 

Not at all. The new way, if 
one. may judge from what the 
mail is bringing nowadays, is to 
send out the goods ahead of the 
order, trusting the order will fol- 
low, rather than precede, the 
shipment. As a matter of fact, 
the order, always a thing exalted 
in trade, has now become an un- 
important detail. Witness two 
experiences, hot off the bat: 

Our post box—we have no de- 
livery in the small town from 
which this is written—bore notice 
of a package to be called for. 
The package proved to be a carton 
about eight inches by six inches 
and two inches thick, alleged to 
contain merchandise from a pen- 
cil company—not any of those 
that are known to me because of 
their advertising or the worth of 
their product. 

We inquired around about it. 
Had anybody ordered pencils? 
All innocent. We looked and saw 
that we had plenty of pencils. 
Funny. Further examination of 
the mail disclosed a printed letter 
bearing a picture of a lithe and 
handsome postman engaged in 
handing out, in a gesture reminis- 
cent of pictures of successful men 
passing cigars, a box, opened, and 
loaded with pencils. (No ex- 


planation made as to why the 
postman opened the package, or 
what happened to him for doing 
it.) I quote from the letter: 
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We are now making a campaign direct 
to the consumer on our high grade 
semi-hexagon shaped pencils, made from 
genuine cedar wood, gilt tip, india eraser 
and containing a fine grade of No. 2 
compressed lead. We have made up one 
gross for you which you will note bears 
the name of your firm in gold, and 
have sent same via parcel post prepaid. 


Nice of them, wasn’t it? Name 
on in gold, and everything. The 
letter goes on to say that this 
sending of the pencils “is not a 
money making proposition for us, 
as we have made up a special die 
bearing your name. It is the 
future orders we are after,” etc. 
The letter winds up with the as- 
surance that “hundreds and hun- 
dreds” of accounts have been 
gained in this manner, and with 
thanks for kind consideration. 

I suppose it makes a difference 
what kind of business you are in. 
My own happens to be concerned 
with wooden silos, which weigh 
about 10,000 pounds apiece. | 
wrote the pencil company as fol- 
lows: “I suppose that you think 
it would be a nice plan for us to 
ship you one of our H-L-F Silos, 
on the assumption that you want 
it, although you have not ordered 
it.” 

WHAT IS ONE TO DO? 


But, what is a man to do in a 
case like this? What I did was 
to tell these folks that if they 
would send the necessary return 
postage, a matter of twenty-four 
cents, I would ship. back the pen- 
cils, or otherwise throw them into 
the stove. If they don’t send that 
twenty-four cents, and send it 
quickly, into the stove they go, un- 
opened. My guess is that they 
will toss my letter into the 
“squawk file’ and when the pen- 
cils come back to them, erase the 
printing on them and send them 
out again, probably hitting a cus- 
tomer on the second trip. The 
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price is $5 for the gross, with 
your name on and everything. I 
don’t know whether or not they 
are any good, not having seen 
them, and being determined never 
to see them. 

On the way home for lunch, I 
picked up a package at the post- 
office, addressed to me at the house 
number shown in the telephone 
directory, this bearing the return 
card of an unfamiliar “Knitting 
Mills” located in Ohio. Assum- 
ing that the thing contained socks, 
which probably my wife had been 
inveigled into buying for the sake 
of helping a girl earn a grand 
piano or something, I toted the 
package home. We opened it, and 
discovered therein a glad surprise: 

Three lovely neckties! 

I do not know by what tele- 
pathy the Knitting Mills discov- 
ered that I was short of neckties, 
but I rise to say to the manager 
of the telepathy department that 
his vision went wrong when it 
came to sizing up my taste. Sel- 
dom have I seen neckties that 
aroused in my breast so small a 
yearn for ownership. 

The Knitting Mills addressed 
me, in a printed letter enclosed, as 
“dear friend.” Yes, yes. The let- 
ter says that “the real object of 
this letter is not to sell you the 
three enclosed ties, but to acquaint 
you with our method of doing 
business.” 


Of course, I had thought that. 


they wanted me to buy these ties, 
but apparently not. The letter 
gives a little underground infor- 
mation about the knit goods busi- 
ness. It appears that, when ties 
are bought in a store, the cost is 
up 100 per cent, this being ac- 
counted for by 20 per cent for the 
mill’s traveling man who calls 
upon. jobbers, 30 per cent for the 
jobber, and 50 per cent for the 
retailer. Whereas, to quote: 


are offering you merchandise on 
the WSEw SELLING PLAN, 6 per cent 
postage, 10 per cent profit, total 16 per 
cent, passing on to you a saving of ap 
proximately 84 per cent. 


I tried to check back on those 
figures, but got dizzy in the proc- 
ess. On the face of it, though, a 
saving of 84 per cent is some sav- 
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ing. If I don’t want to take ad- 
vantage of the “special introduc- 
tory offer,” by remitting one dol- 


lar, then I may mail a post card 
and the mill will send postage for 
return of the ties. It will take one 
cent to mail the post card, but 
what’s a cent between friends? 

Last year at Christmas time, I 
remember that we received at the 
house a considerable stock of 
Christmas cards, each with the 
price indicated, and all enclosed 
in a neat carton, with another car- 
ton, to which stamps were at- 
tached, for return of the whole lot 
of cards if not wanted. It seemed 
to me that this was rather cheeky 
merchandising, but at the same 
time, there was a service feature, 
in that the prospective customer 
was given a chance to make his 
selection at home, rather than in 
an elbow-knocking contest in a 
busy store at Christmas time. 

But I wonder where we are 
coming to with this sort of sell- 
ing. If pencils, why not fountain 
pens? If neckties, why not 
shirts? If shirts, why not suits? 
If suits, why not— 


But do your own imagining. 
The thing leads anywhere you 
please. 


As for that guy that had the 
nerve to select those gaudy ties 
for me, I’ll say it’s his move next. 
His ties accumulate dust, in that 
catchall behind the mantel clock. 
If he sends me four cents for re- 
turn postage, and talks nice, may- 
be I’ll send them back to him. 
Again, maybe I'll just give them 
to the boy who cuts the grass, and 
see whether Mister Knitting Mills 
can send me to jail. 


New Account for H. W. 
Kastor Agency 


The Manhattan Rome Company, Lon 
Island City, N. Y., manufacturer o 
Mascot yan ‘beds, De Luxe springs, etc., 
has placed its advertising account with 
the H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising 
Company, Inc., New York. Newspapers 
will be used. 








International Association of 
Electrotypers to Meet 


The International Association of 
Electrotypers will hold its twenty-eighth 
annual convention at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on September 17, 18 and 19. 
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NAME 
C. E. Dawson 

J. E. Grim, Jr. 
L. K. AusTIN 

C. L. SUDMANN 
G. H. Everetr 
C. H. Nims 

J. KAVANAGH 
Miss R. SAND 

P. O. LoFLAND 
H. M. SPEARS 

J. H. BLacKMoreE 
L. E. CurLey 

C. L. HEYNIGER 


Gero. J. TRAENDLY 
L. P.. RANDALL 


143 of a series showing effective 
coverage of national advertisers 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Expenditures in 1924 


Newspaper advertising 


$1,650,000' 


Magazine advertising 


$552,065" 


Chevrolet Motor Car individuals who 
are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 





TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
General Sales Executive Yes Yes “| 
Advertising Manager . No 
Assistant Advertising Manager i Yes ‘ 
Art Director ‘4 
Outdoor Advertising ’ 

Editor Sales Speeder . - 
Circularization Dept. 4s “ 
Educational Dept. _ No 
Mechanical Detail No Yes 
Chief Metallurgist Yes No 
e Yes 
Sales Manager (N. Tarrytown, 
N.. 7.) “4 
(N. Tarrytown, N. Y.) ‘4 No 
Office Manager (Dallas, Tex.) as Yes 


*Compiled by Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
**Compiled by the Crowell Publishing Company. 
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How to reach the men 
who really decide 


In the organizations of the 95 advertisers 
whose newspaper and magazine advertising 
expenditures in 1924 totalled $67,440,038, 
PRINTERS’ INK or PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY or both are read by: 


99 Major Executives—(Chairmen of the Board, 
Directors, Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, 
Treasurers, General Managers). 


84 Sales Exécutives—(Sales Managers, Asst. Sales 
Managers). 


81 District Sales Executives—(Branch Managers, 
District Sales Managers, Asst. Branch Managers, 
and Asst. District Sales Managers). 


117 Advertising Executives—(Advertising Man- 
agers, Asst. Advertising Managers, Sales Promo- 
tion Managers). 


209 Miscellaneous Readers—(Members of Sales 
and Adv. Depts., Purchasing Agents, Credit Man- 
agers, Traffic Managers, Research Managers, etc. ) 


On the opposite page are shown the individuals in the Chevrolet 
Motor Car Company, one of the 95 large advertisers who are 
readers of PrRinTERS’ INK and Printers’ INK MontHLy. A 
complete analysis of the Printers’ INK coverage in the other 
94 organizations will be shown on request. Address nearest office. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chicago: Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Gove CoMPTON, Manager. Atlanta: 704 Walton Bldg., 
Gro. M. KoHN, Manager. St. Louis: Syndicate Trust Bldg., A. D. MCKINNEY, Manager. San 
Francisco: 564 Market Street, M. C. MoGENSEN, Manager. Canadian: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto. 
H. M. TanpDy, Manager. London: 40-43 Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 2, C. P. RussBLL, Manager. 














The Status Quo of Co-operative 
Buying among Farmers 


Latest Reports Indicate That This Market Is Becoming More Important 


Each 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HILE the growth of farmers’ 

co-operative buying associa- 
tions has not been as extensive as 
was promised some years ago, the 
latest reports indicate that the 
market they offer the manufac- 
turer is growing more important 
every year. Not only does the 
business conducted by the associa- 
tions show a steady, if rather slow 
growth, but the variety of prod- 
ucts handled is being gradually 
increased. 

In 1919, according to the Census 
Bureau figures, 320,449 farms re- 
ported purchases from co-opera- 
tives during the year which totaled 
$84,615,669, which was an average 
of $257 per farm, and the farms 
reporting were 5.1 per cent of all 
farms in the country. Since then, 
no similar figures have been com- 
piled; but authorities estimate that 
the total purchases last year 
aggregated approximately $120,- 
000,000. 

For the year 1924, a recent 
census report contains the in- 
formation that 5,733 co-operative 
associations stated that they were 
buying supplies for their members, 
and the commodities listed are 
building materials, containers, 
fuels, fencing, fertilizers, feeds, 
hardware, implements and ma- 
chinery, seeds, spraying materials, 
general merchandise and miscel- 
laneous products. However, only 
406 of those renorting included the 
last six items of classification. 

Unfortunately, the figures for 
1919 do not parallel those of 1924, 
and, for that reason, it is impos- 
sible to make comparisons. Evi- 
dences of the direction of the 
growth of co-operative buying 
must be found in the several re- 
ports of associations which the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has recently published. 

Probably, in certain instances, 
growth has been hampered by the 





Year 


inability of associations to buy 
manufactured goods demanded by 
their members. Several complaints 
regarding the refusal of manu- 
facturers to sell have reached the 
Federal Trade Commission; but 
the cases growing out of them 
have been decided on combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, and not 
on the individual manufacturer’s 
refusal to sell the associations. 

Recently, in discussing co- opera- 
tive farmers’ buying associations, 
an official of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics mentioned 
several typical organizations of 
the kind, and referred to the latest 
reports received from them. The 
first report was from the Co- 
operative Grange League Federa- 
tion Exchange, Inc., of Ithaca, 
N. Y. This organization has 
about 40,000 members, and the re- 
port gives this bit of history: 

“The G. L. F., as the association 
is called, was formed in 1920 for 
the purpose of buying co-opera- 
tively the supplies needed by the 
farmers. The business is handled 
in four departments, namely, (1) 
grain and feed; (2) seeds; (3) 
fertilizer; (4) coal, binder twine, 
paint and tires.” 

In 1921, the amount of business 
conducted by the association was 
$3,600,000, and in 1923 the total 
had grown to $5,900,000. In the 
three full years of its existence, 
the association has sold more than 
$12,000,000 worth of goods to its 
members. .It now owns real 
estate and equipment valued at 
more than $500,000, and its net 
worth on April 30, 1924, was given 
as $894,764. 

Supplies handled by the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Service Company, 
of Columbus, Ohio, during 1924, 
included fertilizer, feed, coal, 
binder twine and seeds and the 
total sales for the year exceeded 
$3,160,000. The net gain over the 
business of 1923 was $142,979. 
These figures are from a report, 
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DOMESTIC _ 
ENGINEERING 


Business Paper 
for the Plumb ing and Reating Industry 
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paper 
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| New Bedford | 


1s the 
fourth largest 
market in 
Massachusetts 


Cover it 
completely— 


with one newspaper 


(7 the news about your products 
before the whole market is a big ad- 
vantage. When you can do it by advertising 
in one newspaper, you have a double 
advantage. The Standard Mercury will give 
you this service in New Bedford. Ata flat 
rate of 10 cents a line, it brings your goods 
to the attention of over 33,000 homes. 

We have full information for you on how 
to build up your sales in this 4th leading 
market of Massachusetts. Special route-lists 
have been prepared to save time for your 
salesmen when they come to New Bedford. 
Write to us direct, or telephone Chas. H. 
Eddy Company, national advertising repre- 
sentatives, New York, Chicago, Boston. 


Your advertisements can be beautifully reproduced in the Sunday 


Standard ARTGRAVUERE section for 20 cents a line. 


NEW BEDFORD 


STANDARD MERCURY 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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published in February, 1925, which 
also states: 

“Patronage dividends amounting 
to $47,545 were paid to purchasers 
of fertilizers, and $8,178 to pur- 
chasers of feed, making a total of 
$55,723 of patronage dividends 
which were distributed at the end 
of the first six months. A divi- 
dend of 5 per cent, amounting to 
$750, was paid on the capital stock 
of the company which is held by 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. After paying all expenses, 
including taxes, and _ paying 
patronage dividends and a dividend 
on capital stock, there was $86,505 
left to add to the surplus, making 
the credit balance of the surplus 
account $97,576.” 

Of the reports examined, the 
one made for last year by the 
Fruit Growers Supply Company, 
of Los Angeles, showed the 
greatest progress and growth. The 
purpose of this organization is “to 
reduce to the minimum the final 
cost of essential supplies,” and it 
has served the members of the 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change to..this end for the last 
eighteen years. 

In 1915, the sales of this com- 
pany amounted to $4,061,546, and 
last year its volume of sales 
totaled $10,212,491. Its banner 
year was in 1921, when it sold to 
its members $13,708,000 worth of 
supplies. In commenting on the 
last year’s business, the report 
states: 

“Over 60 per cent of the total 
came from the sale of packing 
house supplies and nearly 20 per 
cent from the sale of orchard 
supplies. Patronage refunds for 
1924 were $39,821 on orchard sup- 
plies and $10,585 on packing house 
supplies. . Approximately 
90,000,000 feet of logs were cut 
at the mills owned and operated 
by the company. Lumber sales 
were $1,467,751 for the year. 

. Owing to its extensive opera- 
tion, the company carries its own 
employers’ liability for its several 
lumber enterprises.” 

Only one of the reports exam- 
ined had anything to say regard- 
ing the methods of selling. This 
was the report by the Eastern 
Farmers’ Exchange, and it ex- 
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CRSA STRAT, g 


SOUND 
ADVICE 


ADVERTISING 


POLICY 
by 
Sir CHARLES HIGHAM 
3 


“Many Advertisers 
have yet to learn that it 
is far better to convince 
the thousandsof readers 
of one paper, than it is 
to try and convince the 
readers of four or five 
papers with more or less 
equal circulations.” 


Sir Saute Higham, editorially, 
Advertising World, 
| Pcl 1925. 


Convince the readers 
of “Punch” by a good 
advertisement of a 
ae product,and you 

ave convinced the 
most discriminatin 
people in the wad 

33 


MARION JEAN LYON 


Advertisement Manager, PUNCH" 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4., ENG. 
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plained that the service rendered 
by the organization is through 
local agents stationed at 457 ship- 
ping stations, located in seven 
States. It then continued as fol- 
lows: 

“More than 15,000 farmers are 
active members, mostly located in 
New England. Savings of 10 
per cent to 25 per cent on 
purchases through the exchange 
are reported from _ different 
sections.” Last year, this ex- 
change sold more than $5,500,000 
to its members, and its business 
showed a gain of 18 per cent 
over the volume sold the previous 
year. 

One of the most interesting 
items of information is contained 
in the report of the Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Supply Company, and it is 
the only statement of costs of 
operation by any of the reports 
read. [T'rom 1915 until 1917, the 
cost of operation is reported at 
less than one per cent. In 1918 
it jumped to 1.82 per cent. Since 
then, the low mark was 1.31 per 
cent for 1919, and the high mark 
1.97 per cent for 1922. Last year 
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the cost of operation was 1.62 per 
cent. 

These reports, the writer was 
assured, are typical of the best 
class of co-operatives which make 
a practice of buying supplies for 
farmer members only. he of- 
ficial interviewed said that, while 
no figures on the subject were 
available, there was no doubt that 
the buying of much of the mer- 
chandise by the associations was 
influenced, to some degree, by ad- 


vertising. Examination of the 
most successful farm _ papers 
which f rnish news of the co- 
operatives indicates that several 
manufacturers of building ma- 
terials, fertilizers, fencing and 


other ‘products are advertising to 
the farmers with the idea of en- 
couraging them to demand adver- 
tised products from their co- 
operatives. 

For the purposes of direct ad- 
vertising to the co-operatives, a 
list of the most active organiza- 
tions prepared by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics may be 
secured. This list, compiled in 1923, 
is probably the latest obtainable. 
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Two-tone Metallic Vari-Tint Plates 


Leading manufacturers of permanent 
finishes have selected Grammes Plates 
In every 
field of endeavor you'll find the 
leadersand Grammes workingtogether. 


L. F. GRAMMES & SONS, Inc. 


to identify their product. 


New York Office 
Fisk Building 





Mfrs. of Metal Specialties, Name Plates and Novelties 


406 Union Street 
Allentown, Pa. 
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Photo-Engraving Extends Fifth Avenue 


Across the Continent 


An Observation by James Wallen 


FIFTH AVENUE connects with the 
Main Streets of thousands of towns 
and cities by means of photo-en- 
gtavings of its luxurious wares. 


Likewise photo-engraving has 
given the shops of Chicago’s 
State Street, Boston’s Boylston 
and Philadel phia’s Chestnut Street, 
frontage on the great national 
highway of retailing. 


The luxuries of the metropolitan 
centers of every state are carried 
to the dwellers in the smaller 
places and over broad acres thru 
catalogs, brochures and _broad- 
sides; richly and profusely illus- 
trated. 


The same exquisitely patterned 
silver that rests on the napery of 
the French embassy in Washing- 
ton, graces the table of the ranch 
house nestling in the foothills of 
the Rockies. 


The members of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association are 
vitally interested in helping you to 
enlarge your market. “Your 
Story in Picture Leaves Nothing 
Untold.” 


The Association booklet, “The 
Relighted Lamp of Paul Revere,” 
may’ be had from your photo- 
engraver or from the general 
offices of the Association. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


®ASSOCIATION® 


CENERAL OFFICES © 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK © CHICAGO 








Copyright, 1925, American Photo-Engravers Association 








Advertising 
Affiliation Discusses 
Sales Co-operation 





A® advertiser who can bring 
his salesmen and dealers to 
understand his marketing prob- 
lems and can show how all will 
profit by getting behind him in his 
effort to overcome these, will get 
their support because both sales- 
man and dealer will know how to 
co-operate intelligently. This is 
the sum and substance of a num- 
ber of addresses delivered at the 
annual convention of the Adver- 
tising Affiliation which was held 
at Hamilton, Ont., on May 15 and 
16. 

Advertising representatives from 
Canada and the United States, to 
the number of 500, attended the 
convention. The Affiliation in- 
cludes the advertising clubs of 
Hamilton, Rochester, Erie, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo. 

C. Y. Belknap, of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., De- 
troit, explained how his company 
educates its salesmen to under- 
stand and use its advertising so 
as to fill the gap which exists be- 
tween the sales and advertising 
forces. He said that salesmen are 
the most competent to pass judg- 
ment on the success of an adver- 
tising campaign and recommended 
that the advertising manager try 
to carry out his task without los- 
ing sight of the salesman’s view- 
point. 

“How to Obtain the Dealer’s 
Good-Will and Co-operation in 
Our Advertising” was the topic 
of an address made by A. G. Pin- 
ard, of The Lowe Brothers Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. This speech is 
published, in part, elsewhere in 
this issue. The success and fail- 
ure of advertisers in obtaining the 
dealer’s co-operation was  dis- 
cussed from the viewpoint of the 
dealer by C. G. Whebby, Toronto 
retail druggist. 

The morning session on May 15 
was given over to a discussion of 
direct-mail advertising. This was 
led by Charles R. Wiers, presi- 
dent of the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association, who stressed the 
importance of instilling personal- 
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ity into all direct-mail literature. 
Ralph Barstow, of the Marquis 
Regan Company, New York, 
speaking at the afternoon session, 
warned sales managers not to back 
their men but to lead. “Come on, 
boys, I am with you,” Mr. Bar- 
stow said, meant infinitely more 
than “Go ahead, boys, I am be- 
hind you.” The one spells a suc- 
cessful sales force and the other 
an indifferent one. 

E. W. Beatty, president, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, was the 
principal speaker at the annual 
dinner which was held on the 
evening of May 15. In part, Mr. 
Beatty told the delegates: “You 
have your finger on the public 
pulse. You educate and direct its 
taste. You have produced a 
marked increase in the quality of 
goods sold and these goods must 
be as represented in the advertis- 
ing. 

“Tnstitutional advertising is re- 
lied upon to state the case of our 
railways and so stimulate co- 
operation between the public and 
our corporation. The people de- 
mand to know the whys and 
wherefores. You advertising men 
can take credit for this condition. 
I am a believer in advertising, but 
it must be dignified advertising. 
Your profession is on a firm 
foundation of service, honestly 
and efficiently rendered.” 

Charles Peebles, of Hamilton, 
was elected president. He suc- 
ceeds Clinton R. Lyddon. Other 
officers elected were: First vice- 
president, Thomas V. Hendricks, 
Cleveland; second vice-president, 
H. J. Schneider, Erie, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Arthur P. Kelly, 
Rochester. Mr. Lyddon presented 
awards for the best attendance 
from the member clubs. Buffalo 
was first, Rochester second and 
Cleveland third. 

The next convention will be 
held in Cleveland, and Erie has 
been selected for the 1927 meeting- 
place. 





Joins Dayton Agency 

Warren Curtis has become associated 
with the Anchor Advertising Agency, 
Dayton, Ohio, as contact man. He was 
formerly with the Delco Light Company, 
Dayton, and at one time conducted an 
a ag se agency of his own in Knox 
ville, ‘Tenn. 
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The Religious Press 


FOR | 
God and Country 


The Religious Press is that visible, tangible, virile some- 
thing—the handmark of stability, confidence, unchanging 
and unchangeable ideals. In no other class of periodicals 
is this continuity exemplified. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE'S consecutive publishing record 
of twenty-five years is an evidence-of the integrity of its 
whole policy as displayed in the promptness with which 
we conform to all standards now demanded by national 
advertisers. 





The culture and refinement of its subscribers may be 
indicated by Catholic judges, Catholic lawyers, Catholic 
United States Senators, Catholic Congressmen, Catholic 
State Senators, Catholic Assemblymen, Catholic men and | 
Women executives in the departments of the national, 
state and city governments. 

TRUTH MAGAZINE, a member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 11 consecutive years. 

TRUTH MAGAZINE, a member of the Catholic 
Press Association 10 consecutive years. 


Copy for current issue must be at the office on or before 
the Ist of the month preceding date of issue. 


Joseph P. Sheils, Edward P. Boyce, 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
906 Boyce Building, 95 Madison Avenue 

‘ Chicago, II. New York, N. Y. 





JOHN J. OVKREEFFE, Publisher 
412 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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(73,775 


This is it. San Francisco Bul- 
letin’s net paid circulation aver- 
age for April, 1925. It shows a 


Gain of 2521 


over the circulation average for 
the month of March 1925, and a 


Gain of 8326 


over the circulation average for six 
months ending March 31, 1925, 
anda 


Gain of 13,632 


over the circulation average for 
the six months period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1924. 



















Under its new ownership and management 
the San Francisco Bulletin is gaining steadily 
and rapidly in circulation, in advertising and 
in prestige. It will pay you to remember the 
Bulletin when you are making out San Fran- 
cisco schedules. 













SAN FRANCISCO 


The Bulletin 


NEW Ownership ~More NEWS ~ NEW Features ~ Watch it! 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Walnut Manufacturers In- 
crease Appropriation 


The American Walnut 
ers’ Association, Chicago, 
its advertising appropriation 
cent. 

A study of one thousand furniture 
advertisements, which was _ conducted 
by the association, showed that 18 per 
cent described the wood fully and ac 


Manufactur 
has increased 
50 per 


curately, 31 per cent used such terms as 
“combination walnut,” “walnut finish,” 
etc., and 51 per cent incorrectly desig 


nated the product as walnut. 


S. F. Smith with National 
Radiator Company 


Sherman F. Smith, formerly with 
Bissell & Land, Inc., Pittsburgh adver- 
tising agency, has joined the National 
Radiator Company, Johnstown, Pa., as 
advertising manager. He was at one 
time with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Stewart-Warner Profits for 


Quarter 
The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, Chicago, reports a _ net 


profit, after depreciation and taxes, of 
$1,303,972 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1925. This compares with $838,584 
for the previous quarter and $1,496,700 
for the first quarter in 1924 


New Accounts for Behel & 
Harvey 


The Milwaukee Valve Company, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of complete heat- 
ing systems, and the Continental Credit 
Trust Company, Chicago, have appoint- 
ed Behel & Harvey, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 


Joins Loomis-Potts Agency 


E. Margery La Voo has joined the 
Loomis-Potts Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., advertising agency. For the last 
four years she has been director of 
copy in the Kansas City office of the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company. 


“India Rubber Review” Elects 
Officers 
Ralph C. Busbey has been elected 


vice-president of the India Rubber Re- 
view Company, Akron, Ohio, and has 
been made editor of the India Rubber 
Review. W. C. Doerler has been elected 
secretary. 


Powers & Stone to Represent 
Kingston “Standard” 


Powers & Stone, Inc., publishers’ 
resentative, New York, has been 
pointed Eastern representative of 
Kingston, Ont., Daily Standard. 


rep- 
ap- 
the 
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Isolating 
the Sales Germ 


by H. K. Carter 
of Thresher Service 


HERE #s asales germ in your 
Bp nertonameer outstanding 
(Call 
it the primary buying motive, 
if you like the sound of bigger 
words). @When this central 
selling thought is isolated and 
forcefully set forth in advertis- 


reason why people buy. 


ing the result is more sales at 
better profit. @ Advertising 
built on this plan makes its 
point quickly, and 
bered. The process involves 
collecting all the facts, discard- 
ing the accidental and the in- 
cidental, and skillfully present- 
ing that which is essential. 

@ Perhaps we could help you 
isolate the strongest buying mo- 
tive in your product. We know 
we could present it to advantage. 


is remeny 


THRESHER 
SERVICE, xc. 


Formerty Williams Agency ~ Founded 1897 





136 Liberty Street, New York City 
Telephone - Rector7880 ~Cable Flailad 
? 














Some 
Folks Who Should Be in 
Jail 


ph ee; copy will be written 
in the United States only when 
we have stricter laws controlling 
the writing of it and judges who 
will enforce these laws impartially. 

The following acts should be 
made illegal and penalties im- 
posed as indicated: 

For trying to convince anyone 
that advertising is anything except 
common-sense salesmanship on pa- 





For writing on a subject which 
we do not fully understand and 
have been too lazy to investigate 
fully—twenty years. 

For “yesing” the boss and _put- 
ting out a piece of copy which we 
know is poor—nineteen years and 
eleven months. 

For writing a piece of public 
utility copy which even Oswald, 
the square-head who washes plates 
at the roadhouse, cannot under- 
stand—eighteen years. 

For using the words | “mass 
psychology” or “reaction” either 
publicly or privately—life minus 
one day. 

For running the pictures of any 
of the bosses’ children or infant 
near-relatives on any piece of 
printed matter—fourteen years. 

For trying to create sympathy 
for any company, incorporating a 
whine in any piece of copy or try- 
ing to sell service by any means 
except on its merits—the dungeon. 

For contributing one cent to any 
special edition or “puff” proposi- 
tion—twelve years. 

For issuing copy for the news 
columns which will not pass on its 
merits as mews matter—eleven 
years. 

For writing flowing sentences, 
sprinkled with semi-colons, but 
concealing from the reader what 
we are talking about—the rock 
pile. 

For writing about and picturing 
our plant machinery to the entire 
exclusion of our human machinery 
—the pillory. 

For writing flat, verbless, toma- 
to-can-label headlines—the | strait- 
jacket. 
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While all of us are in jail, we 
might ably spend our time trying 
to boil down the Book of Proverbs 
and Gray’s Elegy. Upon emerg- 
ing, we will have a much better 
—— of the value of space. 

Labert St. Clair, director of 
advertising, American Electric 
Railway Association, before the 
Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation at Houston. 


Appointed by “The Shoe 
Buyer” 

The Shoe Buyer, Boston, has ap 
pointed T. Eugene DePew as Eastern 
advertising manager, with headquarters 
at New York. J. Carroll Grauer is 
Western manager, with offices in Chi 
cago. Eugene A. Richardson and J. C. 
Adams will direct the advertising in 
New England. 


W. M. Springer Joins 

Curtis Publishing Company 
W. M. Springer has joined the 
Cleveland office of the Curtis Publish 
ing Company. He will represent The 
Country Gentleman in Ohio territory. 
He was formerly manager of the De- 
troit office of the James M. Riddle 
Company, farm paper representative. 


New Account for Hommann, 


a 
Tarcher & Cornell 

The Audak Company, New York, 
manufacturer of the “Selectron,” a de 
vice which links a radio set to the 
sound box of a phonograph, has placed 
its advertising account with Hommann, 
Tarcher & Cornell, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency. 


J. A. Graham Heads Motor 


Improvements 

John A. Graham, formerly sales man 
ager of The Houdaille Company, Buf 
falo, N. Y., has been appointed pres 
ident of Motor Improvements, Inc., 
New York, maker of the Purolator. He 
succeeds James A. Abeles who becomes 
vice-president. 

4 =a 
Rate Association Plans to 
Advertise 
The Intermediate Rate Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, plans to spend 
$20,000 in an advertising campaign on 
the importance of securing lower 
freight rates in the Intermountain 

region. 


Paper Doilie Account for 


Tauber Agency 
The Embree Company, Buena Vista, 
Va., manufacturer of paper doilies, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Tauber Advertising Agency, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. A campaign in women’s 
publications will be started shortly. 
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Just Off the Press! 
The entire what—and 
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why—and 


how of using illustrations to sell. 


This book is a fact-packed explanation o 
advertising. It discusses principles, 
vantages and disadvantages and psychology 
aa treatment for practically every 
ment, 


Advertising managers, artists, copy-writers, service executives, 
production managers—every one in- 
terested in good advertising display and illustration—read Mr. | 


commercial photographers, 


Larned’s masterly covering of the entire sub 


ILLUSTRATION IN ADVERTISING | 


By W. Livingston Larned | 


Vice-President and Art Director in Chief 
of the Ethridge Company 


321 pages, 6 x 9, 212 illustrations, $4 net, postpaid 


Every important illustrative method is 
and many unusual advertising requirements 
book adopts a two-fold attitude. 


illustrative method do, and Two, What illu 
do this particular job that is to be done. 
Copy? Product? Market? Appeal? 
Given the copy, what illustration shall 
be used? Here is the product, how can 
it be pictured best? These are the strong- 
est appeals, what illustrative method will 


do them justice? These people make up our 
market, to what pictorial treatment will 
they respond? These questions, and many 
others, are answered in this new book. 


A few of the subjects covered 


Atmosphere Mechanical Shading 

Action Methods 

Serialization Photographic IIlustra- 
ions 


Borders and Mortises 
Using White Space 
Outline Technique 
Human Interest 


Pen Drawings 
Humor, History, Heroics 
Use of Black Areas 


Examine this book for 10 days free. 


methods, 


One, What will this particular 
method 





n the use of art in 
technique, ad- 
of practically every 
advertising require- 


ject. 


covered. All 
are considered. 


usual, 
The 


strative will 














370 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 


a a = 


ill Book Co., Inc., | 







seven chapters has a thought 
—-a suggestion—an idea for 
you. Every one is well worth 
reading and referring’ to 
again and again. Weshall be 
glad to send your copy for 10 
days’ free examination to 
your home your office. 
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Send me for 10 days’ free examination 
Larned’s Illustration in Advertising, $4.00 
i I agree to remit for the 
book or to return it, postpaid, within 10 


Woodcut Technique 
Perspective of others — 
Pencil, Crayon and 
Drybrush McGraw-H 
Examine it free net, postpaid. 
Every one of the thirty- days of receipt. 


Addregs 


PEE swan eedieuwn a cbcire Wied Casa 
NE.) bce Wha uig Send oe ewes ae 
Books sent on approval to retail pur- 

chasers in U. S. and Canada only. 
P. I. 5-21-25 
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today 


This is the day to 
call Caledonia 6076 
and ask us what we 
mean by format.Our 
answer is peculiar. 


Currier HarFrorpL4 
Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 

















advertising will 

dd a real punch to 
your advertising 
campaign. ~~ 


as interestingly told each 
month in ” 


The 
POSTER 
307 S. Green St.,Chicago 


Sample copy 30¢ 
Three Dollars Yearly 














The Young 
College Man’s Value to 
Business 


(Continued from page 6) 
ponsibility and perhaps develop 
into executive positions seem to 
agree that what a young man 
does in college outside of his reg- 
ular college course, has a direct 
bearing on his value after he 
graduates, especially when he is 
being considered for a place in 
the selling end of business. The 
senior who has been able to keep 
up in his studies and has in addi- 
tion managed the football team, 
the dramatic club, or the college 
paper, has shown in his miniature 
world that he is willing to take 
added responsibility and has in 
addition secured a certain amount 
of business experience by the out- 
side contacts necessary in his man- 
agement of an important under- 
graduate enterprise. 

Dr. R. E. Rose, director of the 
sales division in the dyestuffs de- 
partment of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, after stat- 
ing that there is no subject more 
important than the proper selec- 
tion of the right type of college 
graduate, tells that he writes 
either to the department in charge 
of placing graduates or preferably 
to some man he knows. In this 
way he first establishes contact 
and then secures more precise in- 
formation by sending a regular 
application blank. Dr. Rose con- 
cludes: 

“T then secure further details 
and by writing to his references, 
secure some knowledge of his ac- 
tivities outside of academic work. 
This course usually resolves itself 
into a certain number who stand 
out quite clearly from the rest. 
This group of young men I call 
in for an interview either here or 
at the college.” 

An executive of a prominent 
automobile company who has just 
returned from a trip to four uni- 
versities, has this to say about the 
advisability of picking men who 
have taken on some outside ac- 
tivity in addition to passing the 
required scholastic courses: 
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Daily Average Net Paid 
Circulation of 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 
for April, 1925 
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Farmers 
are 


HERE is no 
guesswork 
about this state- 
ment of Mr. Mer- 
seles. He knows. 

This same Print- 
ers’ Ink editorial 
further says—‘‘The 
farmer favors the merchandise that he knows most about. 

He is buying now goods that have been consistently 
advertised to him over a considerable period of time... . 
The great increase in retail mail order business is in itself 
ample evidence of this fact.” 

Montgomery Ward & Company, whose greatly in- 
creased business is largely due to their aggressive adver- 
tising in farm papers, have consistently used page space 
in New England Homestead, recognized as the greatest 
single factor in winning the New England farm market. 





preset ing 





nd 
thet i 


In 1924 New England Homestead carried more 
than a half million lines of advertising. Only 
four other farm papers attained this figure. This 
is convincing evidence that advertising to New 
England farm families through their favorite 
farm paper—the /Iomestead—does pay. 





Warren A. Priest, Advertising Manager 
Member of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Phelps Publishing Company, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


New YORK CHICAGO str. Louis MINNBEAPOLIS SAN FRAN‘ 
270 Madison Ave 123 W. Madison St. Syndicate Trust Bldg. Palace Building 730 Farrell St 
A. H. Billingslea J. C. Billingslea A. D. McKinney R. R. Ring Loyd B. Chappell 
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“The standard of desirability is 
difficult to describe. Good stand 
ing in college subjects is essential. 
Participation in college activities 
is desirable. Native ability and 
personality of high grade are in 
dispensable. We promise none of 
these men a particuar position or 
special consideration. We give 
them an opportunity to learn how 
a big business is conducted. With 
such advantages they should be 
able to compete successfully with 
men whose advantages are fewer. 

W. R. Stuhler, of the Firestone 


Tire and Rubber Company, says 
on the same subject: 
“When we are looking for 


technical men, we go carefully in- 
to their scholastic records and any 
research work they have been do- 


ing for their theses. When we 
are looking for a sales type, we 
do not notice a man’s scholastic 


proficiency as much as we do his 
interest and activities in such 
things as athletics, student coun- 
cils, committees, and various ex- 
tra-curriculum organizations. We 
feel that a man shows his leader- 
ship, his ability to mix with and 
handle men through his interest 
in outside activities.” 

Many other companies tell how 
the human qualities of leadership 
and getting along with other men 
are as important as_ scholastic 
eminence. The Firestone com- 
pany, while it has had many col- 
lege graduates in its production de- 
partment, says, “It is just lately 
that we have realized the im- 
portance of having a higher type 
and better trained mind in our 
sales organization.” This com- 
pany, like many others, has men 
make trips as early as March to 
meet its particular type of seniors 
who will graduate in June, to tell 
them something about the com- 
pany and its proposition, “so that 
they may have time to think it 
over as seriously as they want, or 
in other words make a broad sur- 
vey on their own part. This also 
gives us an opportunity to study 
each man more carefully as an 
individual. In May we make an- 
other trip and decide definitely on 
what men we want.’ 

To be fair, we must set down the 
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Food Advertising 


is an unfailing index to the 
character of a newspaper and 
its reader-responsiveness. 


In April Alone 


THE 


WASHINGTON 





TIMES 


Gained 
25,827 


Lines 
of 


Food Advertising 


The Household Page, a reg- 
ular feature of the Monday 
issue of The Times with its 
helpful articles and recipes, 
certified by Good House- 
keeping Institute, 
the many reasons 
constant growth. 
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minority view on the man who has 
been prominent in college activi- 
ties as compared to his more stu- 
dious, less aggressive classmate. 
G. A. R. Slocum, sales manager 
of the Skelly Oil Company, sums 
up the attitude expressed by per- 
haps three men out of thiry-three 
when he says: 

“One of the greatest difficulties 
experienced so far has been the 
reluctance on the part of the stu- 
dent employce to develop sufficient 
stick-to-it-iveness. It seems, in 
some cases, regardless of how care- 
ful one may be to explain fully 
the unpleasant work and other un- 
attractive phases of his employment 
with us during the first six or 
eight months, that some of them 
seem to feel that the pasture is 
greener on the other side of the 
fence. Then, too, you will find a 
fellow who has never been away 
from home other than to attend 
school. 


THE DISILLUSIONING 


“During the time he was at 
home, he probably has done 
very little work. In the commer- 
cial world, he naturally finds a 
much different situation from that 
which he pictured, consequently, 
he is inclined toward dissatisfac- 
tion. In one sense, the fellow who, 
by athletics or otherwise, has be- 
come more than ordinarily popular 
on the campus is a bad bet. He 
has been accustomed to a lot of 
attention, and has found it easy 
to look for and like such atten- 
tion. It goes against the grain with 
a fellow then to be placed in a re- 
finery or an industrial plant at 
more or less menial tasks (while 
learning different processes). In 
fact, it requires no great stretch of 
imagination to place yourself in 
their position, and see that, to 
them, it is an entirely different 
world.” 

Though this company has had 
only twelve months’ experience in 
getting in touch with college men 
by means of the students’ bureau 
at universities, it had previously 
employed many college men who 
came to the office seeking employ- 
ment. These men turned out so 
successfully, Mr. Slocum says, that 
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SUN EVID 


*NEWSPAPER:’ 


Facts Space Buyers Should Know 
---+ About Columbus 
Central Ohio and The Dispatch 


1. COLUMBUS 

Manufacturing, Wholesale and Jobbing Center. Popu- 
lation 300,000. Native born, 95%. Exceptional railroad 
facilities with 7 trunk lines, 17 divisioris, 164 daily trains. 
Bus and Interurban Lines radiate in all directions. 


2. CENTRAL OHIO 
Embracing nineteen counties comprising approximately 
1,000,000 people. Per capita wealth $3,045.00; over 
15,000 business establishments; 51,116 farms. Yearly 
expenditures of Dispatch families for necessities and 
luxuries conservatively estimated $165,401,200.00. 
88% of Dispatch circulation concen- 
trated in this territory. 


3. DISPATCH LEADERSHIP 

In 1924, Dispatch printed 20,827,721 paid lines—ex-eed- 
ing next largest Ohio newspaper by 2,500,909 lines, and 
all other Columbus newspapers combined by 3,406,172 
lines. 


490 National and 448 yearly Local ad- 
vertisers used the Dispatch exclusively. 


4. DISPATCH CIRCULATION 


(Government Statement March 3ist, 1925) 


Suburban 

Country 
Grand Total 105,819 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN CENTRAL OHIO 
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it prompted a more thorough at- 
tempt on the company’s part to get 
in touch with men before they 
graduate. 

Any discussion of how well his 
education fits the present - day col- 
lege man for his new job, or how 
much he is worth to start, always 
“starts something” and has almost 
always been argued with more bit- 
terness than fairness. 

One man says, “It is like asking 
whether study and education pays” 
and another, a college man who is 
now president of a manufacturing 
concern, points out “some of my 
classmates didn’t want to make a 
big amount of money. They went 
into teaching, the ministry or 
pursued their studies further in 
research with no hope of a great 
monetary reward. It is my _ per- 
sonal opinion that no matter how 
much money success a man may 
attain, he will get more out of 
life if, either at college or later, he 
has learned to enjoy good litera- 
ture and the other arts.” 

Keeping in mind this funda- 
mental difference in viewpoint, let 
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us examine some of the facts from 
the money angle alone. How well 
do the graduates do in business? 
How much is it customary to pay 
them at the start? Do they stick 
to the job and do they make prog- 
ress in competition with ex-news- 
boys and all others who have come 
up from inside? 

Read first the letter on the gen- 
eral subject from D. D. Davis, 
secretary-treasurer of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company : 

“Starting from the basis of the 
experience of many college men 
now in business who have grad- 
uated during the past fifteen years, 
I personally have come to the 
very definite conclusion that many 
men are either led to or definitely 
make up their minds as to what 
they are going to do in a hasty or 
immature manner. Today is cer- 
tainly an age of specialization and 
outside of so-called professions 
there are many and varied phases 
of commercial and business activi- 
ties open to the right sort of per- 
sonality and properly trained mind. 

“Even including the education 
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the power. 
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An additional service to 
advertisers and readers 


Each Spring, The Tulsa World conducts a Cook- 
ing School and Better Homes Exposition, under 
the able direction of Mrs. Florence Austin Chase, 
a nationally recognized home economics expert. 


The 4th Annual 
Cooking School 


which was held this year from April 13 to 17, 
was a big success in every respect. Over 2,000 
interested Tulsa women were in daily attendance, 
and were loud in their praises of the School. This 
is but one of the many co-operative services the 
World renders its advertisers. 





OKLAHOMA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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The Plan in Marketing | © 
of 

i 1917 the President of this company delivered an ad- , 
dress at a leading university to the students of the course is 

in “Business Administration.” The title of the talk was: wn 
“The Preparation of a Marketing Plan.” ere 
Mr. Hoyt has since delivered this address about 30 times. pe 
Over 10,000 copies in booklet form have been sold by ; 
George B. Woolson Company who published it, or given sio 
away by us. It has been out of print for the past year. om 


The address “The Preparation of a Marketing Plan” has oul 





just been reprinted. One copy, bound in paper, will be thr 
mailed free to any business executive. For duplicates or coe 
for others we are obliged to ask 10 cents each because we pave 
have so many requests. Bound in stiff board, making a pai 
worth while library book, it will be mailed by the publish- are 
ers for 50 cents each vo 
Planned Advertising : h 
THE text of this address agrees with the fundamentals oa 
under which we construct marketing plans. This address to 
describes what we do under the trademark—Planned Ad- por 
vertising. We use the word trademark advisedly —for aa 
Planned Advertising has been registered in the United States it’s 
Patent Office as the identification of our Marketing Plans. fina 
In 16 years we have built for pay, marketing plans for as 
over 360 different firms. Several have engaged us at differ- up 
ent times to build plans for various new products. One of star 
our regular customers has paid us for four plans, covering ing 
four different products and has employed us for such plan we 
building at intervals of about two years. peas 
into 


We will gladly show examples of what we mean by 
“Planned Advertising.” We will explain the proposition 
which we make to those considering the advisability of 
having us build a Marketing Plan. We welcome calls at 
our office or inquiries by mail or telephone. 


CHARLES W. HOYT COMPANY, INC. 
PLANNED ADVERTISING 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Dept. B-7 116 West 32nd Street, New York 
Boston Springfield, Mass. 


Charter Member A. A. A. A., Member A. B. C., Stockholder National Outdoor Bureau 
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for Law. I am of the very firm 
belief that a proper training, if not 
the most proper training, for a 
business career, is along engineer- 
ing and legal lines with sufficient 
economics included to give a gen- 
eral picture of the ebb and flow 


of trade and commercial activities. 


“What we are looking for and 
what I think every business man 
is looking for is personality plus 
analytical ability with sufficient ag- 
gressiveness and ambition to put 
the two together for the progress 
of the individual. 

“We don’t attempt to send mis- 
sionaries or examining officers to 
the various universities each year 
but we do endeavor to try through 
our own organizations scattered 
throughout the country to pick 
out ten or fifteen young men from 
each graduating class. These men 
come on here to Minneapolis, are 
paid $100 per month for a year and 
are routed through the organiza- 
tion for actual work in all of our 
various departments and activities. 
There is no so-called school con- 
ducted by us and we really do 
nothing but ‘expose the young man 
to knowledge.’ They have an op- 
portunity to learn and if they 
are not sufficiently ambitious to 
really dig in and find out what 
it’s all about they are not in the 
final analysis the kind of men we 
want. 

“During the year we size them 
up and they size us up and in 
starting, a very definite understand- 
ing is had that until the end of the 
year they are not to arrive at any 
choice of department or phase of 
our business which they will work 
into. We want them to get a com- 
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plete picture of the whole before 
arriving at this place and this has 
certainly worked out very well be- 
cause some of our engineers want 
to be salesmen and other peculiar 
twists take place. I think that by 
this method of a year of examina- 
tion on both sides, a year of getting 
acquainted, we save a great many 
square pegs from round holes.” 

Technically trained men, as Mr. 
Davis points out, sometimes want 
to be salesmen. In selling certain 
products, technical knowledge is 
essential and men who combine 
this knowledge with a native de- 
sire and ability to sell, have made 
valuable salesmen. It is each com- - 
pany’s problem to fit the trained 
man into the position where he will 
have the best opportunity to use 
his knowledge. It pays him, as a 
rule, a ‘wage to start which is 
somewhat higher than it was a few 
years ago. 

In this connection it is inter- 
esting to examine a chart from 
the annual report of the Harvard 
Alumni appointment office, which 
acts as a clearing house between 
employers and graduates of Har- 
vard University. In 1924 for ex- 
ample, 153 men registered from 
all departments and many were 
placed by the bureau. The salaries 
quoted below apply to men several 
years out as well as the graduat- 
ing class, but it is interesting to 
observe the almost steady climb of 
the average salary paid. The fig- 
ures appear below. 

Dr. Rose of the du Pont com- 
pany in speaking about the pay to 
start Says: 

“In my interview I try to be fair 
and candid about the possibilities I 





Total Number Amount 
Positions Salaries Salaries 
Filled Reported Reported Average 
1909-10 74 70 $68,388 977 
1910-11 112 85 76,992 906 
1911-12 95 73 65,998 904 
1912-13 139 129 125,793 975 
1913-14 144 142 149,944 1,055 
1914-15 159 130 125,094 962 
1915-16 221 195 197,516 1,012 
1916-17 134 122 156,921 1,286 
1917-18 110 101 156,830 1,552 
1918-19 274 176 282,112 1,603 
1919-20 194 177 333,465 1,878 
1920-21 228 201 367,238 1,827 
1921-22 232 201 347,277 1,727 
1922-23 331 292 558,114 1,911 
1923-24 356 325 672,442 2,069 
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The Biggest 


Advertising Man 


in the Country 


The biggest is what we would 
like, but we know we can’t get 
the biggest. 


BUT—we do want an adver- 
tising manager of big caliber 
and we are willing to pay to 
get him. 


The Man 


One who has executive capacity. 
One who has sales ability and 


can transmit it to solicitors. 


One who has had newspaper ad- 
vertising experience and knows 
how to apply it. 


One who has character, educa- 
tion, commanding _ personality, 
mental stability, self confidence 
and love of active aggressive 
selling. 


The Position 


A position offering the oppor- 
tunity of independence for the 
right man is open on a news- 
paper of fifty thousand circula- 
tion in a city of one hundred 
thousand population in the mid- 
dle west. 


The Compensation 


Compensation can be made most 
attractive for man big enough to 
fill the bill. 


Send data and references attesting 
qualifications to “K,” Box 35, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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| have to offer. I observe how the 
| young man meets the requirements 
| of an interview and that gives me 
a very good line on his personality. 
I tell the men that when they leave 
college they are still almost value- 
less to us because in my line, which 
is the application of dyestuffs, a 
very precise knowledge is neces- 
sary of an empirical art and, there 
fore, they must expect to train for 
a period from ten to eighteen 
months before they can hope to 
get into productive work. During 
this period I tell them that they 
will receive a starting salary of 
$125 a month, which we think fair. 

“If I decide to offer a man a 
position I tell him that I cannot 
make up my mind then and there 
in what capacity he will eventually 
serve; that the first three months 
will be merely a reciprocal proba- 
tion to be terminated on either 
side without any ill feeling, and 
that he may develop into a sales- 
man, a demonstrator or a labora- 
tory man, entirely as he proves his 
fitness during his training.” 

While on the question of how 
much a man earns when he leaves 
college and how much the four 
years a man _ spends there are 
worth in a strictly money sense, 
it is well to consider what the Cit- 
izens National Bank and Trust 
Company of Cincinnati recently 
ran in full-page space on the sub- 
ject after an extensive investiga- 
tion of the facts. Here is this 
bank’s conclusion: 
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When an 18-year-old boy quits school 
to work, he will reach his greatest earn- 
ing power at 40. Between 18 and 60 
he will earn about $78,000. 

If, instead of going to work at 18, 
this same boy will take a four-year col- 
lege course, when he reaches 28 he will 
be earning as much as the _ high-school 
boy earns at 40, and thereafter he will 
earn more. His total earnings from 22 
to 60 will be about $150,000. This is 
$72,000 more than the high school boy 
will earn in the same period. 

a four-year college course will en- 
able a man to earn $72,000 more than 
he could earn without it, the four-year 








college course will have paid him ap 
proximately $18,000 a year. 


Do the college men who are 
sought out by industrial leaders 
make good in the opportunity of- 
fered them? 

Remembering that Goodyear and 
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Seasoned Campaigner 
on Drug Store Products 
Invites Your Proposition 


Seventeer years’ experience in 
sales, advertising and merchandis- 
ing. With present employers for 
eight years, in executive work. 


Thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
lems and possibilities of all classes 
of drug store merchandise. Enjoys 
extensive personal acquaintance 
with retail drug store and drug 
chain merchandisers and methods. 


Has trained and directed salesmen 
and canvassers; studied markets 
first-hand; created and established 
new products and packages; de- 
veloped magazine, newspaper, 
street-car, outdoor and direct-by- 
mail campaigns; inspired art 
work; planned and_ purchased 
printing and lithography; origi- 
nated and operated contests. 


At home in executive councils. 
Possesses sympathetic understand- 
ing of production and financial 
problems. 


An organizer and leader, with the 
vision that breeds sound policies. 


A gifted writer and _ forceful 


speaker. 
A straight thinker and hard work- 
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er, with a continuous record of 
tangible, profitable accomplish- | 
ment in an organization where 


the demands are unusually high. 


Has best of reasons for welcoming 
a change. 

The agency or manufacturer that 
secures this man’s services will be 
of high standing, the job a real 


one, and the financial arrange- | 
ments very attractive. 
Address “N,” Box 38, care of 


Printers’ Ink, 


| 
| 
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others already quoted above bear 
testimony that they do, let us see 
what some others have to say on 
this subject. C. D. Armstrong, 
Jr., of the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, says: “For the past few 
years we have obtained a number 
of young men whom we have 
trained for sales and_ technical 
work from American colleges, by 
making contact through the dean 
of the college or the students’ em- 
ployment bureau. Most of the 
men obtained have developed satis- 
factorily. We believe we have 
had enough success in taking on 
men of this type to warrant our 
continuance.” 

The Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company says that 
last year its representative visited 
seven colleges, interviewed 125 
and selected twelve men. “Prac- 
tically all of the men secured from 
the colleges and trained are still 
with us, and we have thus far been 
very much pleased with their ser- 
vices.” 

The Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company says: “The satisfactory 
results obtained from a large num- 
ber selected during recent years 
and given commercial assignments 
would suggest that the methods we 
employ are reasonably satisfac- 
tory.” 

R. C. Hay, manager sales train- 
ing of the American Radiator Com- 
pany, says that he and the field 
sales manager visited fifteen col- 
leges and at the same time wrote 
letters to fifteen others. Out of 
150 applications, thirteen men were 
selected by asking the nearest 
branch manager to interview ap- 
plicants or arranging to have them 
come to the home office for a 
further interview. This second in- 
terview away from the applicani’s 
college environment sometimes 
showed up defects not apparent on 
the first visit. Concerning the 
college applicants who successfully 
passed inspection Mr. Hay re- 
ports: 

“Of the thirteen college grad- 
uates who entered our sales train- 
ing class in July, 1924, we still 
have twelve in our employ, the one 
resignation being that of a student 
who felt that the work which he 
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BRUCE - MILWAUKEE 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL 


School Equipment 
and Supplies Number 


THE AMERIGAN 


Srhool Board Sounal 


(July issue) 


Will be read by school officials right at 
the peak of the 1925 buying season. If 
your product has a use in schools, this 
is the most favorable time to present 
your sales message to the school buyers 
of the country. 


The AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
is the leading periodical of school adminis- 
tration. Thirty-four years of editorial service 
to the school officials of the country, has 
firmly established it as their guide in all 
problems of management and in the pur- 
chase of equipment and supplies. 


FORMS CLOSE JUNE 15th, 1925 


Full details on request 


The Bruce Publishing Company . 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
Home Office: 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee 
Eastern Office: 30 Church St., New York City 
Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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Publishing — Printing 
Opportunity 


A Publishing House with inter- 
esting and unlimited opportuni- 
ties for the future, has outgrown 
its present facilities and desires 
to obtain additional capital for 
immediate expansion. 


They would like to get in touch 
with a man or men with pub- 
lishing or printing experience, 
who could provide all or part of 
the capital required and assist 
in the plans for expansion by 
joining the present organization. 


An inquiry will bring further 
particulars, after which an in- 
terview may be arranged if 
desired. 


Address “X’’, Box 186, care of Printers’ Ink 
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had followed during the summer 
vacation was more interesting to 
him than the sale of boilers aad 
radiators. 

“We have had very satisfactory 
results with these college graduates 
and they are all at this time on 
territory as senior salesmen.” 

Heath, vice-president of 
the Remington Cash Register 
Company, points out that his com- 
pany has had good success in 
bringing college men into its line 
of business. It is necessary to 
give the salesmen a thorough train- 
ing in its specialized line of goods. 
Mr. Heath says: “The college 
graduate has been taught to study. 
The trouble with the average sales- 
man is that he will not take time 
to study, and as he feels he has 
a certain native ability to sell 
goods, he is not easily brought toa 
realization that he must study dili- 
gently to secure a real knowledge 
of this line of business. We send 
a divisional sales manager to inter- 
view men who will graduate in 
the spring who selects the types 
he feels will be successful in this 
line of business. While our sales 
force is not composed entirely of 
college men, we have found that a 
great many brought into this line 
of business have been able to make 
good progress and as a whole seem 
to be able to grasp the fundamen- 
tals necessary to success.” 

The Procter & Gamble Company, 
through its production superinten- 
dent, offers some tabulated facts 
on the subject. He goes out each 
spring to a number of colleges, 
talks to individuals and on a sec- 
ond trip hires two or three from 
each college. These men are put 
in a department to learn its routine 
which takes from four to eight 
months—then the. foreman is taken 
out and the boy asked to run the 
department and he must learn 
to operate it to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the foreman. If they meet 
this responsibility test successfully, 
more is handed them. This is how 
the college graduates have turned 
out under this test: 

“We feel our results have been 
successful. Every factory, with the 
exception of one, has a college 
graduate in charge of it. The 
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VERTIFILE Your Cuts 


—Anybody can find quickly 
—half the space 

—costs less 

—good looking 

—modern steel 

—built for hard service 
—sectional book case idea 
—as you need ’em, add ’em 
—nothing like it! 





Here it is, 5 sections in a stack. Holds 
90 square feet of printing plate surface 
on 14 x 18 inches floor space. 

Save the surface, 

save the cut 

Used by firms like Henri-Hurst & Mc- 
Donald, Western Electric Company, 
American Printer, Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, Bates Valve Com- 
pany—in fact quite generally used by 
advertising agents, national advertisers, 
printers and publishers. 


START WITH ONE SECTION — if 
you want to—buy as you need them, 
on the sectional bookcase plan. 


Write for facts, folder and 
capacity chart. 


The Harlo R. Grant & Co. 
2325 Madison Street, Chicago. 
Phone West 3631 


8. pr our Used Dept, for lists of 
hat drawer filese—replacemente, 
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PRINTING SALESMAN 


A modern printing plant 
within 50 miles of New York 
City, equipped for high class 
publication work of moder- 
ate runs (not trade journals) 
and long run catalogues and 
process color work, has an 
opening for a printing sales- 
man with experience and 
following. Liberal drawing 
account against commis- 
sions. Messenger service to 
New York connects plant 
with City hourly. A New 
York office, completely 
equipped and managed, is 
maintained by us. 











Please state names of for- 
mer or present connections 
in first communication. Re- 
plies treated confidentially. 


Address “W,” Box 184, P. I. 























Executive 
Available ! 


My experience is magazine pub- 
lishing. Have you an opening 
for an executive who knows 
FINANCE 
ACCOUNTING 
AUDITING 
SYSTEMATIZING 
CIRCULATION 
ADVERTISING 
MANUFACTURING 
Salary is not my chief concern. 
My aim is an opportunity to 
prove my ability to produce 
results as Office Manager, 
Comptroller, Auditor, Business 
Manager — or assistant to the 
executive head. 


An interview will be appreci- 
ated. Address 
Executive, Box 36, P. I. 
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average age of these men, with the 
one exception, is thirty-three years. 
Our assistant superintendents are 
over 75 per cent college men. We 
do not feel that a college educa- 
tion is a cure for all troubles, but 
we do feel that, all things being 
equal fundamentally in a group 
of men, those who have the benefit 
of a college education are able to 
think better.” 

E. G. McDougall, president of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, selects 
his college graduates by sending 
a representative to interview mem- 
bers of the senior class in April 
or May who recommends those he 
thinks have the qualifications which 
make for success. These men then 
come to Chicago where they are 
interviewed by three or four de- 
partment heads before the final 
decision is made. 

Here is the way the men in his 
company have panned out, as re- 
ported by Mr. McDougall: 

“At the beginning of 1924, we 
had seven of these student em- 
ployees on our payroll. During 
the year we employed eight more. 
Of this total of fifteen men, five 
have been permanently transferred 
to the operating departments, 
eight were transferred to the sales 
departments. Of these eight, four 
resigned, three are giving satis- 
factory service, and one was too 
recently transferred to pass judg- 
ment upon. Two others are still 
employed in the plants.” 


FOUR DISSENTING VOTES 


There are in the whole number 
of companies reporting some four 
dissenting votes on the college 
graduate’s ability to adapt himself 
to making good in business. The 
superintendent of training for the 
Travelers Insurance Company says 
that “college graduates are just 
human beings who hold, for a year 
or two, an exaggerated opinion of 
their value to business.” Yet his 
company takes on a number of 
college men each year and gives 
them every opportunity to find 
their proper field. 

De Wolf & Company, invest: 
ment house of Chicago, report that 
while they have had a number of 
college men who have proved highly 
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The Gasctes Route to 
Consumer Acceptance 


ADIO Broadcast reception is a favorite form of entertain- 
R ment with both the classes and the masses. Through it 
youare abletoenterthe homes of the people. Through it 
you can acquire that all-important thing—consumer acceptance. 
For over a year we have been using Radio as well as studying it. 
We have proved that it is a logical advertising medium—the 
shortest route to consumer acceptance. Our client,the G.R.Kinney 
Company, Inc., has through its use built up a live mailing 
list of over 30,000 names and an eager audience, with whom 
the Kinney name is firmly established and upon whom 
Kinney newspaper advertising is doubly effective. 
We are general advertising agents. We do not want to be 
considered specialists in any one field. We believe that the 
medium which will accomplish a client’s purposes best is the 
medium to use. For those businesses which we believe Radio 
Broadcasting will help, we have a message. We shall be 
glad to give it to one OD 
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satisfactory, such men have all 
come on their own initiative. The 
results of seeking out men have 
been unsatisfactory. Another in- 
vestment house which asks that its 
name be not quoted says* that it 
considers solicitation to get col- 
lege students has been overdone, 
and that “the average college grad- 
uate of today does not appeal to 
us as having very much stamina 
and it takes him too long to get 
his feet on the ground for us to 
waste time except for a very ex- 
ceptional man.” 

Kissell, Kinnicutt & Company, 
another investment house, however, 
reports : 

“It is a generally accepted fact 
in the bond business that the best 
material for organization building 
is the college man of recent grad- 
uation and the percentage of suc- 
cess in developing good bond mate- 
rial is greater in this classifica- 
tion than in any other from which 
the business draws.” 

Thus the college man seems to 
have far more boosters than de- 
tractors. In a succeeding article I 
will tell more of the details con- 
cerning selection and training of 
college men in a wide diversity of 
lines of industry. 


T. F. Magrane Starts Own 
Business 


T. F. Magrane, until recently with 
the New York office of the Standard 
Rate & Data Service, has opened of- 
fices at Boston as a publishers’ repre- 
sentative. He will represent Radio 
News and other publications of the 


Experimenter Publishing Corporation, 
New York, in New England. 


Roundup to Be Advertised 


The second annual frontier roundup 
which is to be held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in August, will be advertised in 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Nevada. 
Newspapers, farm papers and outdoor 
advertising will be used. This cam- 
aign will be directed by Stevens & 
Wallis, Inc., Salt Lake City advertising 
agency. 


H. E. Houghton with Aetna 


Life Insurance 
Harry E. Houghton has been ap- 
pointed head of the life advertising 
and sales promotion 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. He was formerly with 


the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. 
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Advertising Helps Export 


Sales 

In a talk by Dayton Shelly, treasurer 
of The John B. Stetson Company, and 
manager of its export business, before 
the Philadelphia Association of Credit 
Men’s Export Club he said. “American 
advertising gives our firms a big ad- 
vantage abroad because it is recognized 
as the finest in the world and attracts 
omen 5 more attention abroad than it does 
ere 

Mr. Shelly decried the “take-it-or- 
leave-it” stand of American manufac- 
turers as one of the principal obstacles 
to foreign trade expansion. ‘‘Terms 
should be long enough “" permit the 
receipt | and examination by the con- 
signee,” said Mr. Shelly, “but the day 
of long terms in foreign trade is a 
thing of the past. The foreign buyer 
is beginning to realize he must pay for 
long terms and the shorter terms of 
American houses are gaining more 
vogue everyday.’ 


New Accounts for S. M. 
Masse Agency 

The Elks Refining Company, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., petroleum products, has 
appointed the S. M. Masse Company 
Cleveland,. as advertising counsel. Di- 
rect-mail and trade-paper advertising is 
planned. 

The Artcraft Building Company, 
Cleveland manufacturer of _ portable 
cottages, and the Carrara Paint Com 
pany, subsidiary of the Warren Refin- 
ing Company, Cleveland, manufacturer 
of a new street marker, which indi 
cates safety zones by white lines, have 
also placed their advertising accounts 
with this agency. The Artcraft com- 
pany plans to use magazines and news 
papers. 


Joint Campaign to Promote 
Use of Electrical Appliances 


The use of electrical appliances in the 
home is being promoted in Louisville, 
Ky., by the bicctric Club Co-operative 
Committee, of that city. In local news- 
paper space the public is being urged to 
install convenience outlets for the use 
of electrical equipment in all parts of 
their home. 


J. Cc. McClure Jc Joins Buckley, 


Dement 

John C. McClure has joined the sales 
and service staff of Buckley, Dement 
& Company, Chicago, direct-mail adver 
tising. He formerly conducted a_ busi- 
ness of his own under the name of 
Christy Letters. 

) 


C. C. Baldwin Joins Joseph 
Katz Agency 


Charles C. Baldwin, formerly with the 
service department of Albert Frank & 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has joined The Joseph Katz 
Company, Baltimore, Md., 
agency. 
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ILWAUKEE, the center 
of one of America’s 
reatest industrial dis- 

tricts, has likewise become 

a center of advertising — 

a logical development. 


OLSON & ENZINGER, Inc. 
Advertising 


MILWAUKEE 
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In General Character, Standing and Influence— 


Canada’s Finest Agricultural 
Publication 


Largest Circulation in Its Field 
Lowest Farm Paper Rate in Canada 


A remarkable combination which makes Canadian Country- 
man’s leadership unquestioned on all the counts of Quality, 
Quantity and Cost. 


NEW GUARANTEE: 55,000 Net Paid Circulation weekly; 
at least 50,000 concentrated in the Province of Ontario, 
**Canada’s Greatest Farm Market.” Rate, 40 cents per line. 
Milline Rate, $7.27. 


Canedian Countryman’s Farm Market Survey covers 2,0U0 
Farm Homes in the Province of Ontario, and deals with 
more than 500 manufactured products. Full details to 
anyone interested. ’ 


The Canadian Countryman 


Goodyear Building Toronto, Ontario 
Member A. B. C. 
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John C. Eastman Estate 
$1,000,000 
Assets valued at about $1,000,000 


were shown last week in an inventory 
of the estate of John C. Eastman, late 
owner and publisher of the Chicago 
Journal, which has been filed in the 
probate court. 

The whole estate was bequeathed by 
the publisher to three of his e mployees, 
O. L. Hall, W. Frank Dunn an 
Deuter. 

The assets of the estate include 2,500 
shares of capital stock of the Chicago 
Journal Company, of a par value of 
$100. Bonds issued by the company 
and held by Mr. Eastman, were forty- 
nine in number and $5,000 each in 
amount. 

A demand note signed by the Chi- 
cago Journal Company on November 1, 
1917, for $300,000, loaned to his news- 
paper enterprise by Mr. Eastman, was 
included among the assets. The inven- 
tory also cited his ownership of a half- 
interest in the lease of the Chicago 
Journal building property. 


Huckins-Smith Studios 


Incorporate 

The Huckins-Smith Studios, New York, 
advertising illustrations, has been incor 
porated as Huckins-Smith, Inc. Charles 
H. Huckins is president; Walter E. Han- 
ley, vice-president; Herbert W. Cooper, 
secretary-treasurer and May I. Gregg, 
assistant treasurer. 

Hugh M. Newman, E. Lincoln Hill, 
Morris Leven, Edward Stutz, Frank 
Lefevre, LeRoy Williams, Edwin Cas- 
sidy, Joseph R. A. Zenk and Richard 
Walker have joined the staff. 


eae ’ 
New “Kiddie-Kart” 
Advertised 
H. C. White Company, 
Bennington, Vt., manufacturer of ‘‘Kid- 
die-Kart” and “Kiddie” vehicles, in- 
forms the trade in business p cos adver- 
tising of a new product. his is a 
child’s wagon which is being sold under 
the name of the ‘‘Kiddie-Kart.” Full- 
page copy, with an illustration in colors, 
is being used. 


The North 


Musicians Get on the 
Advertising Band Wagon 


The Columbus, Ohio, Federation of 
Musicians is using newspaper space to 
stimulate the booking of summer en- 
gagements for its members. Advertise- 
ments now running in Columbus news- 
papers give a list of the professional 
bands and orchestras seeking engage- 
ments. 


Morse Chain Account with 


O. S. Tyson 


Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Morse silent 
chain drives, has appointed 0. S. Tyson 
and Company, Inc., New York as its 
advertising counsel. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 


The 
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They grip the heart, 
and then — 


Qne of my little four-page house- 
organs, sponsored by a Philadel- 
phia engineering firm, went out 
and brought home thousands of 
dollars in orders from a customer 
whom it had been impossible to 
reach in any other way. 


Another little Good-Will builder, 
in only nine months, placed three- 
quarters of a million dollars in 
deposits in the new uptown 
branch of a Baltimore bank. 


Still another, for a warehousing 
concern, landed one _ customer 
whose immediate business will 
pay for editing, printing and 


mailing that house organ for 
several years, 
Proof? Sure. Clients will gladly 


furnish that. My little monthly 
messengers of helpfulness first 
create Good-Will and then con- 
vert it into Cash Sales. 


Inexpensive, too. Ask me. 


The Jerry Fleishman 
House-Organs 
Edited by Jerome P. Fleishman 
913-14 GARRETT BUILDING 

BALTIMORE, MD, 








compels sympathetic atten- 
tion, persuades purchases, 
is never waste basketed and 
frequently pleases the re- 
cipient so much he car- 
ries it in his pocket for 
weeks and often frames it! 
This letter secured ’most a 
million dollars’ worth of 
business for me and is 
worth much to you. Patent 
No. 1,460,492. Brochure 
with complete samples and 
production directions and 
permission to reproduce 
5000 letterheads for your 
own use upon receipt of 
$25 which sum will be re- 
funded if you are dissatis- 
fied with your purchase. 


HARRY LATZ 


Vice-President, Treasurer and Gen. Mgr. 


Alamac Hotel, New York 





| a 
At Last! 
A letterhead idea, that 























Wanted 
An Agency Man as 
Vice-President 


The owner of a Nationally 
recognized New York 
Agency wants a man as Vice- 
President to help develop a 
profitable, medium size busi- 
ness into a much larger one. 
This is a real opportunity 
that should appeal to a 
successful account executive, 
copy-writer or solicitor. He 
must be a Christian, of 
exceptional ability, high 
character and pleasing 
personality. 


Remuneration based on a very 
liberal commission and profit 
sharing plan. He will take an 
active part in the management, 
and at the proper time, a sub- 
stantial stock interest will be 
arranged. 


Write in complete confidence, stating 
experience, age, religion, etc. 


Address ** V,"° Box 183, care Printers’ Ink 


-WANTED- 


Magazine Advertising 
Salesman 


Leading class _ publication 
wishes to add _ experienced 
advertising representative to 
its New York organization. 
Age 25 to 35 _ preferred. 
Knowledge of Pennsylvania 
and South territory would be 
an advantage. If your quali- 
fications meet these general 
standards and you wish to 
associate with a_ successful 
publishing company offering 
a definite opportunity for the 
future—write us. You can 
furnish full details on your 
experience and know that 
your letter will be held con- 
fidential. Address 

“Class Publishers,” Box 185 
Printers’ Ink New York 
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Young & Rubicam Add 


to Staff 

Young & Rubicam, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency, has made the follow- 
ing additions to its staff: R. C. Glenn, 
John F. Aldinger, James M. Nolan, 
C. F. Fox, Mrs. L. T. Davis, George C. 
Dibert and S. H. Willard. 

Mr. Glenn, who has been advertising 
manager of the Jacob Miller’s Sons Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, maker of Eagle shirts, 
and Mrs. Davis, who has been engaged 
in free lance work, have joined the copy 
department. Mr. Nolan, formerly with 
the F. Wallis Armstrong Company and 
N. W. Ayer & Son, has joined the pro- 
duction department, of which Mr. Al- 
dinger has been made manager. Mr. 
Aldinger formerly was with N. W. Ayer 
& Son and the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Dibert, formerly with the Curtis 
Publishing Company and the Provident 
Life Insurance Company, has _ joined 
the media department. Mr. Willard, 
formerly with the Curtis Publishing 
Company, has joined the research de- 
partment. Mr. Fox, previously with 

W. Ayer & Son, has joined the art 
department. 


H. A. Ahern, Advertising Di- 


rector, New York “Graphic” 

Harry A. Ahern, until recently with 
the United Advertising Corporation, has 
become advertising director of the New 
York Evening Graphic. He was for- 
merly associated as a partner in the 
World Wide Advertising Corporation 
and at one time was advertising director 
of the New York Evening Post. He 
also has been with the New York Eve- 
ning Journal as advertising director. 

The Evening Graphic, which has been 
a week-day publication, is now issuing 
a Sunday edition. 


Timken Purchases Gilliam 
Company 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, has purchased the phys- 
ical assets of The Gilliam Manufactur- 
ing Company of that city, including 
processes and patents. The production 
of both Timken and Gilliam bearings 
will be continued in their respective 
plants. 


E. V. Wooster Joins Orange- 


Crush Company 
E. V. Wooster has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Ward’s 
Orange-Crush Company, Chicago. He 
was formerly assistant advertising 
manager of the H. W. Gossard Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


William N. Phillips Joins 
“The Outlook” 

William N. Phillips has joined The 
Outlook, New York, as a member of its 
Eastern advertising "staff. For six years 
he was with The Review of Reviews and, 
more recently, has been with Liberty. 
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A Practical Sales 
Laboratory 


For Manufacturers 


Telling Salesmen How to Sell—is the greatest 
of modern indoor sports. Less advice would 
be given if more advisors had to carry out the 
advice themselves. 











4 We give no advice on how and economy of this practi- 
: to improve sales until we, cal field sales laboratory. 


a 


ourselves, as salesmen repre- 
senting the client, have ac- 
tually set up a better rate of 
sales and profits, and the 
better methods that average 
salesmen can use. 


Our definite history of suc- 
cessful past performance: is 
vouched for by a leading 
New York bank. Our re- 
lationship is confidential. It 
in no sense interferes with 


the sales machinery or man- 
agement. 


















This does away with all ar- 
gument as to what will or 
will not work. It contains 
no “blue sky” nor theory, 
and it settles, on a fact basis, 
the questions of sales policy, 
plan, working methods, kind 
of salesmen and selling ex- 
pense to leave the proper 
margin of profit. 

*_* * 








Our Sales Laboratory 
Services Include: 


Field Surveys 
. Sales Analysis 
Distribution Plans 
Salesmen’s Remuneration 
Selection of Salesmen 
Training of Salesmen 
Practical Sales Quotas 
Dull Season Selling 
Moving Slow Movers 
Dealer Selling Methods 


Many leading corporations Cutting Out Cut Prices 


testify to the effectiveness 











Manufacturers who wish to increase their sales 
and profits may discuss the subject in confidence 
with Mr. Regan by appointment. 


We accept no retainers where we cannot see a 
substantial profit for the manufacturer as a 
prompt result of our work. We are not an 
advertising agency. 


MARQUIS REGAN, Incorporated 


Sales Counselors, 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 























Many Advertisers 
Cover the 
Entire 
Los Angeles Field 

by Using the 





Alone! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 











THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 














PETROLEUM AGE 


Circulation doubled this year. 
Rates still the most reasonable of its field. 
This medium offers age, good editing, and 
thorough — Member A. B. C. 
Try it for 19 

Vol. 14 PETROLEUM AGE—1924 

Published Semi-monthly 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 

Branch: 56 W. 45th St., New York City 


























National Miller 


Established 1895 
A Monthly Busi ont Tetune 
Journal covering the Flour, Feed 
and Cereal Mills. The only A. B. C. 
and A, B. P. paper in the field. 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 























Armerican fiumberman 


Published in CHICAGO 

wherever 

Henter REA Lumber 
. is cut or sold. 
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Pacific Coast Display Adver- 
tisers to Meet 


The second annual Pacific Coast Dis 
play Men’s Association convention will 
be held at Portland, Oreg., on Septem 
ber 28, 29 and 30. 

L. A. McMullen is convention direc- 
tor and committee chairman. 

Three large, modern windows will be 
provided for the convention and com- 
netitive demonstrations of various win- 
dow trims will be made, according to 
P. G. Neville, president of the local 
association. 


Oswego Candy Works Starts 


Trial Campaign 

An experimental advertising campaign 
has been started by the Oswego Candy 
Works, Inc., Oswego, N. Y., to promote 
the sales of Ox-Heart Peanut Butter. 
The advertising is running in ten Cen- 
tral and Western New York cities. 
Outdoor advertising also will be used. 
Crews of salesmen are doing missionary 
work in the territory where the cam- 
paign is being conducted. Moser & 


_ Cotins, Utica advertising agency, are 


directing this account. 


L. W. Young Joins Rankin 
Agency 

Lloyd W. Young has joined the Chi- 
cago office of the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany, advertising agency. He conducted 
an agency at Cleveland for eight years 
and more recently has been with the ad- 
vertising staff of the W. E. Long Com- 
pany, bakery efficiency engineers, Chicago 


Made Business Manager of 
“Town & Country” 


G. B. Coffin has been appointed busi 
ness manager of Town and Country, 
and The Army and Navy Journal, both 
of New York. For the last nine years 
he has _ been with the business depart- 
ment of Boys’ Life. 


New Radio Set Advertised 


The Auto Metal Corporation, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has started a national 
campaign on its new product, the 
“Aragain,” a radio receiving _ set. 
Radio magazines will be used. The 
Finley H. Greene Advertising Agency, 
Buffalo, is directing this campaign. 


Now Hood-Rankin, Limited 


The name of the Hood-Sandham 
Company, Toronto engraving, has been 
changed to Hood-Rankin Ltd. 

David Rankin who has been with 
Grip, Ltd., Toronto, for the last twenty 
years, has become associated with 
Hood-Rankin. 


With Miami “Daily News” 


R. H. Dunlap has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Miami, Fla., 
Daily News. 
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] It is a new ball—in 
either recess or 
mesh marking. 


2 The cover is very 
tough. 


3 It gives greater 
distance both in 
flight and run. 


4. It putts abso- 


lutely true. 


5 It has an absolute 


center of gravity. 


Expert players 
developed the 
new “U.S.” Royal. 


4 It costs only 75 
cents. 


8 It is as fine a golf 
ball as any on the 
market—tough cover 
—greater distance — 
truer putting. 
From center to 
cover—a custom- 
made golf ball. 


United States Rubber Company 
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lastalments Considerable pub- 
 licity in the press 

and Special has recently been 
ization given the seamy 


side of instalment buying, and be- 
cause of it a large amount of con- 
fusion and some misunderstanding 
will probably find its way into the 
subject. It should be pointed out, 
therefore, that “instalment buy- 
ing” represents the consumer and 
retailer end, while “instalment sell- 
ing” is the policy or merchandis- 
ing end with which the manufac- 
turer is concerned. 

The utterances of Mr. Tregoe, 
Mr. Filene and Mr. Lynch, quoted 
in Printers’ INK last week, had 
to do with “instalment buying” 


and the plight of the consumer. It 
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may be as bad as pictured, or 
worse. The manufacturer must 
keep that in mind, of course. It 
is important—so important that if 
he fools himself about it he may 
come an ugly cropper. The groups 
termed “the $2,000 incomes and 
less” are, in many communities, 
lost in a welter of instalment buy- 
ing. Whatever significance that 
may have to manufacturers whose 
products are purchased in small 
quantities by that group, due 
weight must be given to it in plan- 
ning national campaigns of “instal- 
ment selling.” 

The point to the presentation of 
the subject found in the series of 
articles now running in PRINTERs’ 
INK is that instalment financing, 
as a business, is coming to be one 
of the country’s important indus- 
tries, which may be ominous or 
not, according to the way one 
looks at it, and that this industry 
is collecting its toll from the con- 
sumer, thereby cutting into the 
sums which the consumer has to 
spend for all sorts of products. 
That enough new instalment buy- 
ers, who will not now buy for 
cash, will be secured to make up 
and exceed the shrinkage is—well, 
it’s possible but it’s also prob- 
lematical. The definite answer to 
that comes later. Meantime, the 
manufacturer is gambling with his 
own money, to be sure, but also 
with the consumer’s money and 
the dealer’s money. Whichever 
way it goes, the finance company 
wins—temporarily. 

The manufacturer may have the 
best of reasons for adopting a 
campaign of instalment selling: 
business may be sluggish, other 
manufacturers may be cutting in 
with their instalment plans, deal- 
ers may be complaining that their 
customers have no money. All 
good reasons, perhaps. Each 
manufacturer must decide for 
himself. But in working out his 
decision, there is one point he must 
not fail to take into consideration. 

His own business is a success 
principally because of expert 
knowledge and specialization in 
his own field. Presumably, the 
piano manufacturer knows _ the 
piano business, the paint manu fac- 
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turer, the paint business, and so on 
throughout the list. Would it not 
seem reasonable, therefore, when 
a financing organization is needed 
for financing instalment sales that 
one be chosen which is qualified by 
expert knowledge and specializa- 
tion in the manufacturer’s particu- 
lar field? 

Yes, verily, it would. And that 
is the lesson proclaimed by instal- 
ment financing history so far as it 
has been written to date. Instal- 
ment selling is not new and un- 
tried in the fields of, furniture, 
sewing machines, pianos, agricul- 
tural equipment, household ap- 
pliances; and the ‘story of instal- 
ment financing in these fields, 
when it has been successful, is the 
story of specialization. What is 
being done in the piano field is one 
of the best examples. Manufac- 
turers can find out about it from 
almost any piano or musical in- 
strument maker. General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse both have 
their own finance companies be- 
cause they felt the need for spe- 
cialization. And something of the 
same is true in other lines. 

PRINTERS’ INK’s _ suggestion, 
therefore, to manufacturers who 
are wondering whether they 
should or shouldn’t, is to remem- 
ber that success in any undertaking 
involves specialization. 


A young man 

Educating who has made a 
Competitors great deal of 
money and built a reputation for 
himself and his company in the 
food specialty field, made a re- 
mark at a dinner a short time 
ago which startled some of his 
hearers. He said that in the dis- 
cussions he had heard about edu- 
cating the retail dealers’ clerks, 
training salesmen, helping dealers 
and keeping in close touch with 
consumers, one very important item 
was sometimes overlooked. That 
was, educating one’s competitors. 
“Anything now that I can do to 
help a man in our business who is 
working along the right lines,” he 
said, “or to point out his errors to 
a man who is going about things 
in the wrong way, helps me in the 
long run. There is plenty of busi- 
ness for all of us in this field. 
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Anything which is done very bad- 
ly in our industry is liable to hurt 
us. Our industry as a whole will 
prosper from the work of every 
man in it who is working in a 
constructive way.” 

This manufacturer’s statements 
led to a discussion in which the 
impracticability of his idea was 
pointed out, but he insisted that 
there is far more in it than a 
visionary dream. It is entirely 
true, as he said, that leaders in 
every line of industry get their 
position of leadership through 
quality of product, service to cus- 
tomers and ethical practices in 
sales and other business relations. 
Trouble makers in every industry 
are those who in their short- 
sightedness perform picayune 
tricks that seem clever at the time, 
perhaps, but which store up trou- 
ble for the future. Unhealthy 
practices in any line of business 
hurt the whole industry. For this 
reason, the leaders in any industry 
are giving more and better infor- 
mation to their competitors. It 
seems logical to believe that this 
attitude helps the whole industry 
to which they belong. Competi- 
tors have an uncanny habit of 
finding out exactly what leaders in 
an industry are doing, anyway, 
and it would seem that a policy of 
educating one’s competitor has 
something to gain and little if 
anything to lose. 





Why the A whotesene 
grocer informs 

Family us, in answer to 
Grocery Bill 4 question we 
Is Higher asked him, that 


people are correct in their conten- 
tion that grocery bills are higher 
now than they were a year or two 
years ago. Our question was sug- 
gested by agitations against retail 
grocers, on the ground of too high 
prices, that are to be encountered 
in a number of smaller communi- 
ties in the West. It is commonly 
charged in certain sections, that 
grocers have forgotten enough 
about their unhappy experiences 
right after the war to cause them 
to start profiteering again. 

Our wholesale grocer friend 
declares, however, that the ad- 
vance in the bills is not due to any 
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material rise in the cost of gro- 
ceries, because there has been no 
such rise. He says the reason is 
to be found in the fact that people 
are eating higher priced foods. 

“A few years ago,” he says, 
“when we ordered a carload of 
canned corn consisting of 1,200 
cases, the usual proportion was 400 
of the extra fancy and 800 of the 
lower grades. Now the propor- 
tion is exactly reversed. 

“The same thing is true about 
canned fruits. People will not 
have anything but the fruit can- 
ned in heavy syrup. What we call 
pie peaches, meaning peaches 
packed in water with about ten 
per cent syrup, are almost unsal- 
able. It used to be that the fruit 
canners would pack only their 
choicest fruit in heavy syrup and 
pack the rest in light syrup or 
water. The demand now has 
changed so much that they pack 
nearly all their fruit in heavy 
syrup and sell it as the highest 
grade. The people seemingly want 
the best and are willing to pay the 
price. 





No White’ There is in al- 
Oxen in most every busi- 
ness some sacred 

Advertising white ox It may 
be the list of don’ts which the 
cub salesman is handed the day 


after he has exchanged his cap 
and gown for his ruler and office 
coat. It may be a standardized 
selling talk from which the indi- 
vidual is not to deviate the breadth 
of a hair; the special list of cus- 
tomers which must be handled just 
exactly thus and not at all so; a 
queer trade custom or any one of 
a large drove of white oxen which 
must not be touched on pain of 
dire consequences. Many a now 
highly successful salesman, how- 
ever, made his first bid for ad- 
vancement and fame, when he 
chased one of these animals to its 
lair and discovered it was just an 
ordinary bovine after all. 
Advertising has not escaped its 
quota of these bothersome animals. 
Speakers and writers have pre- 
sumed to lay down hard-and-fast 
rules about a business which can 
never be an exact science so long 
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as it continues to be used for its 
purpose of influencing the variable 
human mind. 

One of the leaders of advertis- 
ing’s herd of sacred animals which 
mustn’t be touched is Negative 
Appeal. This’ ox for years was 
protected carefully by almost 
everyone. The very fact that an 
idea was expressed negatively was 
more than enough to bring out a 
flock of blue pencils like a flock 
of hovering birds. Then all at once 
a group of advertisers, from Lis- 
terine to Philco, proved that nega- 
tive copy well used is profitable. 
Other advertising copy as nega- 
tive as a purchasing agent with 
dyspepsia has been used with suc- 
cess. So other sacred animals of 
advertising have been touched and 
handled by practical business men 
without the dire consequences 
which once were prophesied as in- 
evitable. The long letter which is 
interesting, the headline of more 
than four words, new art, humor, 
cartoons, startling innovations in 
copy, and a long list of others have 
often been used effectively though 
most of them were once members 
of the sacred herd. 

The gradual elimination of the 
white oxen from advertising seems 
to us a healthful sign. The ques- 
tion an advertising campaign must 
answer is not whether it pleases 
professors or psychologists but 
whether it secures the interest and 
attention of the plain folks who 
buy the product. While negative 
advertising and the others men- 
tioned may be overdone, there is 
no fixed and definite list of things 
which must never be done, and 
this fact is a good thing for the 
business of advertising. 





Des Moines Churches to Join 
in Campaign 

An advertising campaign, in which 
every church in the city is expected to 
participate, will shortly be launched 
under the auspices of the Advertising 
Club of Des Moines. The campaign 
will be in charge of = Stewart, 
advertising director, oe “4 Popular 
Monthly, Des Moines. he campaign 
will be based on the “Church Adver- 
tising Campaign” booklet. prepared by 
Durant F. Ladd of the Boston Adver- 
tising Club and published by the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising » Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 








*‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 




































Ninth District Clubs to Meet 
in Iowa 

The Ninth District of the Associated 

Advertising Clubs of the World, of 

which Ralph E. Shannon, general man- 

ager of the Washington, Iowa, Journal 

is chairman, will meet at Centerville, 


lowa, on June 3, 
4 and 5. 
H. E. Kiester, 


of the Advertis- 
ing Corporation, 
Waterloo, Iowa, 
will speak on “Be- 
hind the Scenes in 
Advertising.” ‘*Ad- 
vertising and Dis- 
tribution” will be 
the subject of a 
talk by G. A. 
Buckley, who is in 
charge of distribu- 
tion in the Chicago 
office of The Apex 
Electrical Distrib- 
uting Company. 
Other speakers and 
their subjects are: A. Myrhum, Chi- 
cago Tribune, “Adequate Newspaper 
Campaigns Properly Merchandised Pay 
Big Dividends”: Dwight Swinford, Kan- 
sas City Journal, “Breaking Down the 
Barrier Between the Farm and the Mer- 





RALPH E. SHANNON 


chant”; Ambrose D. Folker, in charge 
of research, sales and advertising of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi- 


cago, who will talk on how mail-order 
concerns get business through adver- 
tising and James King, Mason City, 
Iowa, whose topic will be ‘‘Rebuilding 
Our Jerusalem.” Frederick W. Ander- 
son, a retail merchant of Cozad, Nebr., 
also will speak. 


* * * 


F. R. Bush Made Second 
District Convention Chairman 


F. Royce Bush, of the Bush & Bull 
Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa., has been 
appointed general convention chairman 
in charge of the annual convention of 
the Second District of the Associated 

Advertising Clubs of the World which 
- be held at Bethlehem, Pa., on June 

2 and 3. L. C._ Atwood, advertising 
iam of the Bethlehem Times, 1s 
general convention secretary and H. C. 
Squires, president, International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Scranton, is chair- 
man of the district program committee. 


* * * 


Honolulu Club Honors New 
Customs Collector 


At a recent luncheon given in honor 
of Mrs. Jeannette A. Hyde, newly ap- 
pointed collector of customs for Hawaii, 
he Honolulu Advertising Club elected 
Mrs. Hyde to membership. She is a 
member of the Salt Lake Advertising 
Club, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Legion Advertisers Hear 
W. A. Strong 


“‘Advertising today is still far from 
being an exact science,” Walter A. 
Strong, business manager of the Chicago 
Daily News, told members of the Chi- 
cago Advertising Post of the American 
Legion at a meeting which was _ held 
last week. ‘‘The mechanical, editorial 
and business departments of publishing 
have all progressed a great deal since the 
patent medicine days of a quarter-cen- 
tury ago,” he added, “‘but there is still 
too great an insistence on the slogan 
F tae it Over No Matter at What 

‘os’ 

The moment that you begin to ex- 
ploit reader interest in the editorial or 
business departments of a publication,” 
said Mr. Strong, “advertising does not 
pay. It is time for advertising men as 
a group to think more in terms of the 
fundamentals of the business they are 
engaged in, remembering the strength 
that it has. When a group in any 
trade or business begins to follow 
higher standards of thought and prac- 
tice the trade or business is eventually 
looked on-as a profession. Advertising 
is still far from an exact science, and 
yet as advertising men succeed in mak- 
ing it more exact, more scientific and 
more ethical they are entitled to call 
themselves part of a great profession.” 


* * * 


Senator Capper Foresees 
Advance in Business 


Agriculture and business in general 
will make one of the greatest advances 
in years during 1925, said Senator 
Arthur Capper speaking before a joint 
luncheon last week of the Advertising 
Club of Minneapolis and the Minne- 
apolis Civic and Commerce Association. 
He declared that only one industry, 
agriculture, is lagging and that its con- 
dition has improved greatly in the last 
year and will improve further this year. 

Senator Capper also addressed the 
Saint Paul Association, St. Paul, out- 
lining to his audience how co-operation 
between farmers and business men can 
be_ effected. 

While in Minneapolis he was ten- 
dered a dinner by Horace C. Klein, of 
the Webb Publishing Company, which 
was attended by a number of Twin City 
business men. 


* * * 
Heads Montreal Club 
A. N. St. Marie was elected president 
of the Montreal Publicity Association 


at its annual meeting which was held 
last week. Other officers elected were: 
Honorary legal adviser, Gustave Du- 
taud; honorary auditor, R. Schurman; 
first vice-president, N. B. Tingle; sec- 
ond vice-president, C. W. Stokes; and 
secretary-treasurer, Henri Viau. 
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Technical Advertisers Hear 


Talk on Performance Facts 

A. V. Farr, of the A. C. Neilson 
Company, spoke on “Performance Facts” 
at a meeting of the Technical Public- 
ity Association which was held at the 
Machinery Club, New York, on May 14. 

“The best sales arguments come from 
the experience of users,” he said. These 
experiences he called “performance 
facts.” Mr. Farr went on to say that 
the man who goes after performance 
facts should be a combination technical 
man and reporter. He should be tact- 
ful, a good listener and not afraid of 
hard work, Besides these qualifications, 
the investigator should have a passion 
for facts, he should get the facts per- 
sonally, continued Mr. Farr, and he 
should stick on the job until the survey 
is finished. “It is also important to get 
permission to use the information and 
it is advisable to have this permission 
in written form,” he said. 

A short talk on “Animation in Indus- 
trial Motion Pictures” was given by 
C. F. Ivins, manager of the industrial 
film department of The Pathescope Com- 
pany, = York. His talk was illus- 
trated by ‘selena different types of ani- 
mated industrial films, 
Radio Corporation of America, the 
American Brass Company and the A. M. 
Byers Company. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held in October under the man- 
agement of the new officers which were 
recently elected. 

x= = * 


T. J. Parry Honored by 
Seattle Club 


Tom Jones Parry, former president 
of the Advertising Club of Seattle, was 
presented upon his retirement with a 
life membership on_ behalf of the club. 
| This honor was conferred in recognition 
of his leadership and services to the 
club during the past year. 

* * * 


Cleveland Industrial Division 
Elects Officers 


The industrial division of the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club has elected Jos- 
eph C. Bowman, president. Edwin L. 
McFalls was elected vice-president; 
George E. Corey, secretary and C. NV. 
Putnam, treasurer. 

* * 


Tacoma Club Holds Annual 


Election 
The Tacoma Advertising Club, Ta- 
coma, Wash., has elected Clinton S. 
Reynolds president. Sherman D. Gard- 
| ner was elected first vice-president, Jos- 
eph S. Kemp, second vice-president and 
James Corning Todd, secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 


Springfield Publicity Club 


Holds Banquet 
The Publicity Club of Springfield, 
Mass., held its annual souvenir banquet 
| on May 15. There were over 300 per- 
sons present, 
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Ward H. Marsh Heads 
Detroit Club 


Ward H. Marsh, president of Mc- 
Kinney, Marsh & Cushing, Inc., De- 
troit advertising agency, was elected 
president of the Adcraft Club of De- 
troit, Mich., at 
its annual meet- 
ing which was 
held recently. He 
succeeds Walter 
K. Towers. Other 
officers el ected 
were: Ralph L. 
Younkers, vice- 
resident; Elmer 

. Grierson, treas- 
urer; Robert R. 
Thien, secretary, 
and Gordon W. 
Kingsbury, secre- 
tary-manager. 

The following 
are directors: 
Clinton F. Berry, 
Charles W. Brooke, 
Verne Burnett, Frederick Dickinson, 
W. R. Ewald, Joseph Scholaro and 
Mr. Towers. 


Sly 
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WARD H. MARSH 


* * 
San Francisco Representatives 
Elect Officers 


The publishers’ representative depart- 
mental of the San Francisco Advertis- 
ing Club recently elected the following 
officers: Chairman, Don E. Gilman, 
Pacific Coast manager, The Christian 
Science Monitor; first vice-chairman, 
James A. Townsend, Pacific Coast 
manager, Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany; second vice-chairman, H. C. Wor- 
den, McGraw-Hill Company; secretary- 
treasurer, W. B. Flowers, Pacific Coast 
manager, Capper Publications. 

* 


J. C. Sweeney, President, 


Scranton Club 

John C. Sweeney has been elected 
president of the Scranton, Pa., Adver- 
tising Club. He is advising director of 
the International Correspondence Schools. 
Other officers elected were: Vice-pres- 
ident, Richard H. Phillips; secretary, 
George G. Marr, who was re-elected, 
and treasurer, Harold E. Steer. 

* * * 


Huntington, W. Va., to Have 


Better Business Bureau 

A Better Business Bureau is to be 
organized shortly in Huntington, W. 
Va., as the result of a successful cam- 
paign by merchants there in raising a 
pledge of $10,000. The Bureau will be 
affiliated with the Advertising Club of 
Huntington. 

x* * * 


Appointed Manager of Spring- 


field Better Business Bureau 

Guy H. Messenger has been appointed 
manager of the Springfield, Mass., Better 
Business Bureau. He succeeds’ Frank 
A. Black, who recently resigned. 








The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


WO New York men were 
chatting in the observation car 
of a trans-continental train. The 
train was emerging from the high 
Sierras and rolling into the fertile 
valleys to the West. In a great 
open field alongside the track, 
masses upon masses of golden 
California poppies were in bloom. 
“If I had those poppies in New 
York, I could sell that lot for 
$10,000,’ one of the men remarked. 
“Certainly, you could,” was the 
reply. “They would bring fifty 
cents a dozen without a murmur.” 
“But out there in that field 
they aren’t worth gathering, un- 
less you want a few for table 
decoration. Over there is the 
house. Those people have $10,000 
of New York value flowers right 
at hand, and the chances are they 
owe several thousand dollars on 
their farm. It’s a shame that 
New York people, who would be 
glad to buy those flowers, can’t 
have them, while the people who 
have the flowers can’t sell them.” 
“Yes,” was the answer. “It’s 
a shame. Somebody ought to find 
a way to move them in good con- 
dition from California to New 
York. That man would make a 
fortune for himself and also make 
a lot of fortunes for people out 
here.” 

“Yes, no doubt he would make 
a fortune for himself,” came the 
answer, “and for those people and 
he would bring a lot of pretty 
flowers to New York at a price 
New York people would be glad 
to pay. But stop to think of the 
abuse that he would have heaped 
upon him. Don’t you see that he 
would be the  non-producing 
middleman, who ought to be 
done away with? He neither 
raises the flowers nor uses them. 
He just slips in, in the middle, 
and takes an unearned profit.” 

“I suppose you are right,” his 
companion replied. “These people 
had better stick to dairying and 
raising alfalfa, instead of fooling 
around trying to figure out how 
to sell poppies. By the way, just 








what do they do with all their 
milk way out here in the coun- 
try?” 

The train was now speeding 
through miles and miles of won- 
derfully developed farm lands 
with hundreds and hundreds of 
fine dairy cows at every hand and 
— farm homes at frequent inter- 
vals. 

“Porter,” one of the men 
asked of that personage, “what 
do they do with all the milk they 
must get around here? It’s cer- 
tainly too far away from Los 
Angeles or San Francisco to send 
to those cities.” 

“Ship it all to the Bohden 
condensery at Modesto, suh,” was 
the explanation. “Dat milk nevah 
sees ’Frisco except in a tin can. 
And ’Frisco nevah could eat up 
more’n half of it, anyhow. It 
goes all oveh. Yessuh, dem 
farmers got a cash market ev'ry 
day for dat milk.” 

ee « 

There was the answer. And 
it was not long until, rolling 
through Modesto, the proof lay 
to the left of the railroad tracks. 
The great Borden condensing 
plant at Modesto was taking in 
an apparently endless number of 
cans of fresh milk from _ the 
dairies and filling a string of box 
cars with cases of milk going 
goodness knows where. 

And there again 
middleman. 

Out back of Modesto, hundreds 
of prosperous farms were making 
splendid livings for hundreds of 
families. But without some way 
to dispose of the milk, that dairy 
section would be at best open 
cattle land worth a fraction of 
its present praducing value. 

Slip over into the truck gar- 
dening sections of the Imperial 
Valley and see the fields of let- 
tuce—fine, crisp heads by the 
millions. And then remember 
that in merely a matter of days, 
those heads of lettuce will be 
available in Elmira, New York, 
for instance. The truck gardenet 
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Factories also at Detroit, Los Angeles, Oakland, Calif., and 








Dealer-ized 
National Advertising 


There is a strong, unmistakable tie-up when your product’s 
name is boldly displayed before your dealers’ stores. 

The Flexlume Electric Sign is particularly productive when 
linked up with your national advertising. It is dealer-ized na- 
tional advertising in its most effective form—the kind the 
dealer prefers. 

You, too, will find it pays to furnish your dealers with Flex- 
lume quality signs on a cost-share basis. Flexlume’s bold 
beauty will induce purchases both day and night. It has been 
doing that with unusual success since 1910. 

Write for details of our inexpensive try-out plan by which 
you can prove results with a limited number of Flexlumes in 
advance of a larger commitment. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


1040 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


Flexlume Offices All Principal Cities 





Toronto, Can. 
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Wanted 


Advertising Manager for 
new national magazine 
devoted to the interests 
of home owners and pro- 
spective home owners. 
None but those thorough- 
ly experienced in selling 
advertising in this field 
need apply. 


Write, stating qualifi- 
cations and salary ex- 
pected. 


Address ‘‘U,”’ Box 182, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











Does Selling Concern You? 


—then read this fundamental volume by 
the Director, Bureau of Business Research, 
Harvard University. It shows how toar- 
rive at effective policies in aay Con- 
venience, Shopping, Specialty and Indus- 
trial Goods; discusses pivotal Buying Mo- 
tives and basic factors in handling Sales 
Force, Advertising, Stock-turns and so on. 
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in the Imperial Valley would have 
no opportunity to make a living 
raising lettuce for the automobile 
factory worker in Detroit, were 
it not for the man whose job it 
is to bring lettuce, properly packed 
and iced, from California to 
Detroit. And in that case, the 
truck gardener of California 
could hardly afford to buy the 
Detroit-made automobile. 

Some day, the man who carries 
the product of the dairyman in 
California or the melon grower 
or peach grower in Georgia or 
the grapefruit grower in Florida 
to the consumer in the industrial 
sections of the North, will come 
to be known for his good points, 
as well as being blamed for any 
of his bad points. 

Or maybe, as one Eastern busi- 
ness man remarked to the other, 
as the day wore on: “I suppose 
the middleman’s function is so 
obvious and so essential that his 
service is his best reason for 
living.” 

e * « 


When the clouds begin to gather 
and a shower seems imminent the 
Owl Drug Company, operating a 
chain of stores in Chicago, turns 
the occasion into a broad gauge 
merchandising opportunity. Pass- 
ing one of this company’s stores 
a few days ago a member of the 
Class noticed streamers on the 
windows which read “Umbrellas 
Loaned Free.” It looked like one 
of those things that are too good 


to be true. However, inquiry 
showed that the store was ready 
to make good 


The store keeps a small stock 
of umbrellas on hand. If a shower 














SMITH. DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 
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THE SHAW SERIES 


OF 
BOOKS ON ADVERTISING 


Principles of Advertising 


By Daniel Starch, Associate P; of B Psychology, Harvard > oe 
sity; Director, Department of Organized Research of the A. A.A. A 

N this outstanding book, the author brings out clearly the ann 

working principles behind advertising that pays. You can 

readily apply them in the study of your own markets, in the analy- 

sis and presentation of the appeals of yom offer, and in the selection 

of mediums. 996 pages. —_ ; Net, $5 








Introduction to Adechiing 


By Arthur Judson Brewster, Head of the Department of Advertising and Selling, 
College of Business Administration, Syracuse University, and Advertising Man- 
ager, of the L. C. Smith and Bros. Typewriter Company; and Herbert Hall 
Palmer, Associate Pi i English and Advertising, College of 
Business Administration, Syracuse University. 

THis book deals with the fundamentals of advertising concisely. 

The various appeals are analyzed and clear-cut ners de set forth 
the ones to use for advertising practically all products. Pointers 
are given on illustrations, sizes and styles of type, headlines, 
borders, color, layout. 384 pages. oS we az Net, $2.50 


Psychology in Advertising Advertising Copy 


By Albert T. Poffenberger, Ph.D., Associate By Lloyd D. Herrold, Assistant 





Professor of Psychology, Columbia 
University 

ERE are given the analyzed results of hun- 

dreds of tests and studies, showing the ap- 
plication of the psychological’ principles that 
strengthen the pulling power of advertisements. 
In detail, the author explains the emotional 
effect of copy, color, illustration, type faces, 
typography, isolation, line and form. The re- 


lation of these factors to sex, age, occupation, 
social and financial position of the reader are 
brought out a. 
in June. 


Froim the press 
Net, $6 


700 pages. 





Professor of Advertising, 
Northwestern University 


~AY TER outlining the fundamental 
principles that make advertising 
copy effective, the author explains 
just how to write copy according to 
response, basis of appeal, manner 
of expressi tone, medi ‘The 
aim is to develop the steps in the 
actual technique of copywriting. 
600 pages. From the press in Sep- 
tember. Net, $6 





A. W. SHAW COMPANY 


CASS, HURON AND ERIE STREETS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


LONDON 





FREE EXAMINATION OFFER 














A. W. SHAW COMPANY, Cass, Huron and Erie Streets, Chicago 
Please send me on approval the Shaw Advertising books checked below. 
Within five days after their receipt I'll remit the prices indicated or return 


the books at your expense 
oO Principles 0 of Advertising ‘5 
Starch 


Psychology; in Advertist $6 
O —Poffenberger Pe 


NAME 


oO Advertising Copy 36 
Oo tntrodestion to ne $2.50 


Brewster and 


STREET & YO 





CITY & STATE FIRM 





(Canada 10% additional, Guta qrenatd: U. S. Colonies and Territories, same prices as in U, S. cash 
kh order, itional, cash with order.) 


other countries 10% 


Please check below if you oe want to examine copies of these books, subject to the above terms: 


O ee of Merchandising $4 


oO a ing Power of the 


Consumer 
. Winslow and Flinn P6525 
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PREMIUM ADVERTISING, 
ECONOMICAL AND 
EFFECTIVE 


Premiums will not only produce new 
business; they will also hold old business. 
—Other forms of advertising have to be 
paid for before they produce business, and 
the cost does not necessarily bear any 
fixed relation to results. 

—tThe cost of premium advertising is 
paid for after sales have been made, and 
the cost is always in proportion to the 
business resulting from its use. 

—Booklets explaining everything mailed 
on request. Please state nature of business. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 





190 Franklin Street New York 

















Research Man 


College man with gradu- 
ate training and exceptional 
experience in developing 
and collating sales and mer- 
chandising data is available. 

He is qualified to assist 
a sales manager in the 
gathering of facts for ap- 
plication to sales problems, 
particularly in relation to 
technical products. 


Address “T.,’’ Box 181, P. 1. 











CO-OPERATION 
FOR A PUBLICATION 


Trade paper or successful small magazine 
owner who is desirous of making more profil 
and greater success, will find it worth while 
te answer this advertisement. My printing 
establishment is available and aid can be 
given to a publication now operating profitably 
but which could make more money with proper 
resources for expansion and added co-operation. 
Addrese ‘‘F.,"" Box 24, care of Printers’ Ink. 





We Emupiov Onty THe Mosr 
Sx1LLED ENGRAVERS. OUR PLANT 


ts Especiatty Abyusreo To Give Our 
OF Town AGENCIES SPEEDY Sree 


HiSANDER ENGRAVING Co. © 


S.DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO | 
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comes up, anyone can obtain one of 
these by depositing a dollar and a 
half for which a receipt is given. 
When the umbrella is returned the 
money is refunded, so that the ser- 
vice is free. “The plan is nothing 
more or less than a proof of our 
aim to be more than just a drug 
store,” said the manager. “A fairly 
large number of people have come 
to depend on us to furnish them 
with umbrellas, and apparently 
they appreciate the convenience 
offered them. Here is the outstand- 
ing point of the whole matter. 
Those people who drop in for an 
umbrella when it begins to rain 
soon begin to come to us for the 
bulk of their drug store purchases. 
In other words, they give us a 
chance to make a fair profit by 
concentrating their buying with us 
instead of spreading it out among 
a number of stores.” 

When people realize that a re- 
tailer is prepared to do more than 
simply sell them merchandise they 
are not slow to recognize his ef- 
forts. That is the moral, if there 
is one, to this story. The idea, it 
seems to the Schoolmaster, is one 
that salesmen might pass along to 
retailers with profit to everyone 
concerned. 

*x * 


— 

A Western millionaire — broke 
down and wept recently as he con- 
templated the near wreck of what 
he fondly hoped would be a great 
business. 

The millionaire and his associ- 
ates, driven out of business when 
the Eighteenth Amendment out- 
lawed intoxicants, decided to enter 
another line of manufacturing ac- 
tivity. With unlimited capital at 
their demand, they built a splen- 
did plant—a marvelous plant in 
fact—and started making a worthy 
product which they offered the 
trade at a fair price. Lavish ad- 
vertising was done. 

The men back of the company 
thought sheer weight of money 
would push a product across. It 
won’t. There are at least two ele- 
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ments greater than money in 
affairs of this kind. One is con- 
sumer good-will or acceptance. 
The other is men. The one can- 


not be built overnight, no matter | 


how great a price the manufac- 
turer is willing to pay. 


PRINTERS’ 


Neither | 


can men be had for the mere | 


reaching out and taking regardless 
of the money at one’s disposal. 
Curiously enough, while the 
Schoolmaster was thinking these 
things over, there was laid on his 


desk a copy of “The Squibb Mes- | 


sage” 
& Sons. In a box on the first 
page there appeared the text of 
the well-known piece of copy 
headed: “The Priceless Ingredi- 
ent.” The text is so appropriate 
that the Class may well read it 
again: 


In the city of Bagdad lived Hakeem, | 


the Wise One, and many people went to 

him for counsel, which he gave freely 

to all, asking nothing in return. 
There came to him a young man, 


who had spent much but got little, and | 


said: “Tell me, Wise One, what shall I 
do to receive the most for that which 
I spend?” 

Hakeem answered: “A thing that is 
bought or sold has no value unless it 
contain that which cannot be bought or 
sold. Look for the Priceless Ingredient.” 

“But, what is this Priceless In- 
gredient,’”’ asked the young man. 

Spoke then the Wise One: “My son. 
the Priceless Ingredient of every _prod- 
uct in the market-place is the Honor 
and Integrity of him who makes it. 
Consider his name before you buy.” 


Our millionaire friend evidently 
got his proposition wrong end to. 
If he had spent his money in 
building up good-will and an or- 
ganization of men which Squibb 
calls “The Priceless Ingredient” 
his splendid factory would in time 








CARRY THIS A d-Clipper 


With your keys or some wiser man will walk 
off with it. 


= wg. 


ARES A RAZOR ‘se 25¢ 
OS fx 51 
With this Razor-keen blade in your waist- 
coat pocket you will never be caught without 


5 for $1. 
GITS COMPANY 
5417 W. Chicago Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DANIEL MOSCOW 
PRINTER 


Fine Process Color 
Printing 


DAY & NIGHT SERVICE 


157-159 East 32nd St. 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: 
Caledonia 6401-6402 


for Representative 














If— 


any independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad te pay a 
reguiar commission, High-grade direct-by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address ‘“‘R.,"" Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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GOOD COPY 
WRITTEN TO ORDER 


I write plain-speaking, easy-to-read 
copy for advertisements, mailing 
pieces, folders, sales letters, pub- 
licity articles, news stories and 
house-organs. 

It does the work. 

The cost is moderate, witk no 
charge for revisions. 

Send me the data, and get it back 
ready for public consumption. 
Inquire first, if you like. 


SPECIAL COPY SERVICE 


Box 39, Printers’ Ink 














PRINTING 
SALESMAN 


XCEPTIONAL oppor- 

tunity available for a 
good man who has a following. 
Medium-sized plant in New 
York City doing a good grade 
of work—will help the right 
man to get new business as 
well as to hold old accounts. 

Write to 

KESS & HARRIS PRESS 
344 West 38th Street, N.Y. 

Lackawanna 8831-8832 





Will exchange live 
names of men mail 
order buyers (other 
than books) who have 
been sold on straight 
credit (not instalment) 
terms. Address ‘‘O”’ 
Box 180, Printers’ Ink. 
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have built itself. As it is, he has 
a factory and relatively no busi- 
ness. If he had built an organiza- 
tion and produced the business 
first the plant would have come 
automatically. 

A certain publisher was asked 
why he did not have more elabo- 
rate offices. 

“I prefer to put the extra 
money into men,” he replied. “I 
have built my business with men, 
not with office space.” 

The publisher is right. 





United States Truck Appoints 
E. T. Herbig 


The United States Motor Truck 
Company, Covington, Ky., has ap- 
pointed T. Herbig general sales 
manager. He was formerly sales and 
advertising manager of Service Mo- 
tors, Inc., Wabash, Ind. 





G. R. Seibert Promoted by 
Barcalo Company 


George R. Seibert has been placed 
in charge of advertising and _ sales 
promotion of the Barcalo Manufactur- 
ing Company, Buffalo, N. Y., furniture 
manufacturer. He was formerly in the 
sales department. 








Magazine For Sale 


Over $300,000.00 already in- 
vested in this property. Estab- 
lished over fourteen years. Cir- 
culation about 200,000 A.B.C. 
Will sell at a low price either 
with, or without, printing plant. 

One publication in this field 
is making tremendous profits 
and this magazine could do 
likewise. 


Address “Y,”’ Box 187, in care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified 
each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order, 





advertisements in “‘PrinTERS’ INK” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost sixty-five cents a line for 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Printing Business and Plant 
Central New York City location. Com- 
plete modern equipment. Cylinder presses, 
linotypes, composing room. Bargain. Lib- 
eral terms. Owner retiring. Box 389, P. I. 











HELP WANTED 





Photo Engraving Salesman—for ‘a mod- 
ern, perfectly equipped plant. Old estab- 
lished. Can use a live wire with a good 
following. Quality and service has been 
our by-word. Box 398, Printers’ Ink. 





CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE needed 
by strong national trade publication. Lib- 
eral commission to start, with full _ter- 
ritory guaranteed if successful. State 
qualifications. Box 426, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
High grade printing salesman familiar 
with direct-mail advertising, able _ to 
grasp a big idea and put it over. Box 
404, Printers’ Ink. 


New York Advertising Man Wanted, 
on a high class trade journal; to take 
charge of eastern office and cover territory 
East of Buffalo. Must have advertising 
and editorial experience. Address in con- 
fidence with full detail. Salary, after trial 
period, guaranteed $75, plus commission 
on new business. Address Box 399, P.I. 


WANTED—Resourceful and ambitious 
man to develop mail sales department. 
We believe this work offers unusual op- 
portunity to some man who has had the 
right sales and advertising experience 
and who is not afraid of plenty of hard 
work. 

Apply by letter stating all 
facts, ———e 2 salary expected. 
422, Printers’ Ink. 











pertinent 
Box 





PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING 
SALESMAN 


Large and well-rated printing and litho- 
graphing company has an opening for 
salesman in established Pittsburgh terri- 
tory, to sell advertising printing and 
color lithography. Must have compre- 
hensive knowledge of advertising, a fair 
mechanical knowledge of the business, 
and a good personality. Box 413, } 








Assistant to Art Director—Young man 
or woman, preferably stenographer. Ex- 
erienced in advertising agency or Art 
epartment. Able to make layouts and 
do some art work. State previous ex- 
perience. Box 411, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Experienced lithographing or 
printing salesman by an old-established 
Chicago firm doing high-grade offset 
printing. Must be experienced in the 
printing field with ability to sell adver- 
tising literature to large buyers. State ex- 
perience and connections. The right man 
will have an unusual med for ad- 
vancement. Box 391, , Chicago office. 








Printing Salesman wanted by an Ohio 
printer. Man who can locate prospects, 
originate suggestions, sell them and fol- 
low through. High grade plant equipped 
to do about $4,000 a month additional 
business. Salary for a trial period $75 
per week. Give full information as to ex- 
perience, sales record, references. ll 
confidential. Box 400, Printers’ Ink. 





Thoroughly Experienced Advertising 
Solicitors Required—One Chicago, one 
Cleveland, one San Francisco, one Detroit, 
one Boston, to handle a group of impor- 
tant British Trade Papers established 50 
years. 25% straight commission. Can be 
handled as sideline by men acquainted 
with export advertising. Write, giving full 
particulars, references, etc. Box 396, P. I. 


AGENCY CONTACT MAN wanted by 
growing, recognized Southern agency to 
develop new accounts in field with un- 
limited possibilities. Prefer man willing 
to work first few weeks on salary and 
arrang t with manage- 
ment of branch office as reward for 
satisfactory work. Give experience, quali- 
fications and idea of salary plan in con- 
fidence. Box 419, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHING EReeecraes 
MANA’ 











Must be capable of -- - produc- 
tion of several business papers in Chi- 
cago. Require a man of character able 
to create and maintain harmonious con- 
tact within the organization and with 
printers. Knowledge of how to buy print- 
ing, art work and engraving economi- 
cally. Experience in making layouts and 
ability to write copy essentigl. This is 
an excellent opportunity for a finished 
production man who can measure up to 
the requirements of a high grade pub- 
lishing organization. If you meet these 
requirements give complete history of ex- 
perience and state age, salary and date 
available. Box 414, P. I., Chicago office. 








YOU CAN DO IT 
Make $5,000 to $10,000 yearly handling 
“Screen News” a magazine syndicated 
to theatres who mail them to their 
atrons. Magazines are sold to you. 
Secure local advertising and make money 
for yourself instead of working on a 
commission for someone else. Place 
magazines in ten theatres and you will 
be independent for life. Albert G. 
Illich, 3509 White Plains Ave., N. Y 





ASSISTANT 
TO ADVERTISING MANAGER 


National advertiser needs man _ about 
thirty, experienced in all phases of ad- 
vertising. Some sales and merchandising 
experience desirable. Salary $3,000— 
$3,500. Opportunity only equalled by 
amount of hard work required. Write giv- 
ing fullest possible details concerning 
training, experience, etc. Box 424, P. I. 





Publisher of three business papers 
wants production manager. His qualifi- 
cations must be such as are necessary to 
handle copy, cuts and proof with adver- 
tisers and printers; purchase artwork 
and engravings; maintain contact with 
printers as needed to insure good work 
and maintenance of schedules; in, short 
supervise and be responsible for all the 
mechanical details of production and 
getting the papers into the mails on 
schedule date, regularly. Tell your full 
story in first letter, stating salary re- 
quired. Personal interview later. Box 
417, Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED 
A “Salesman” Artist 


An Artist who can visualize 
the salient features of a prod- 
uct in striking and original 
treatments— 
A man who knows how to 
sell things through pictorial 
salesmanship; a man_ thor- 
oughly grounded in advertis- 
ing art— 
The right man will be able to 
make high-grade layouts and 
finished drawings with speed 
and’ originality, and in any 
medium—line, crayon, dry- 
brush, wash and lettering. 
We are the largest firm of 
its kind in the world. Splen- 
did working conditions. Perma- 
nent, year ’round job for the 
right man. 
If you measure up to these 
standards, apply in person— 
don’t waste your time or ours, 
if you don’t! Bring samples 
of your work and ask for 
Art Director, 7th Floor 
McGraw-Hill Building 
10th Ave. at 36th Street 
New York 
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WANTED—A bright man not over thirty, 
preferably with knowledge of drugs and 
advertising them, to assist manager of 
sales and advertising department of lead 
ing pharmaceutical manufacturer in the 
East. State full particulars. Box 405, P.] 


Advertising Salesman—Leading trade 
publication has an excellent opening for 
young man experienced in selling copy 
planning and in servicing clients. Must 
have record as a producer. Give full 
qualifications and personal details in re- 
plying. Box 412, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 
High-Class 
Advertising Man 
For Agency Work 


One who can plan and 
carry out national advertis- 
ing campaigns. Permanent 
position and liberal salary 
to the right man. 

Address 
Box 416, Printers’ Ink. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Philadelphia Headquarters for adver- 
tising man or printer’s representative 
Part of office for rent reasonable. Fine 
location. Andrew Koller, 911 Com 
monwealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 


New York Fifth Avenue Mail Address 
$5 monthly. Phone messages and mail for- 
warded daily. Telephone & Bulletin List: 
ing. Desk Room $15; Private Office $25 
monthly. Office Service, 246 Fifth Ave 


POSITIONS WANTED 

















Young Man: Secretary or confidential 
stenographer to busy advertising exccu 
tive is available now. Copy ability. In- 
terested .more in g future than in 
immediate salary. Box 420, P. I. 


YOUNG WOMAN-—seven years’ experi 
ence, knowledge all branches advertising 
and stenography; also space-buying expe 
rience. Agency or publication preferred. 
Box 427, Printers’ Ink. 


Who you should sell to; where they 
are located; why they should buy from 
you; the cheapest and best way # 
make them know your goods, want you 
goods and buy your goods—Place m 
in your sales or advertising department! 
with an opportunity to dig and I wil 
answer these questions with concrett 
plans. Christian, 42, high morals. Ret 
erences. Box 392, Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MAN, 25, married, wants 
chance to prove ability as. solicitor for 
agency or publisher. education 
and three years’ selling experience. Ad- 
dress Box 407, Printers’ Ink. 


Secretary—Splendid background—sev- 
eral years’ unusual and valuable experi- 
ence to advertising executive. Expert 
Stenographer.—Can write copy—edit, 
college trained. Box 423, P. I. 


Correspondent—Sale Promotion 
Expert; 10 years’ experience. Mfgr. re- 
tailer, printer. Age 34, Christian, mar- 
ried. Go anywhere. . O. Box 953, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WHO NEEDS THIS MAN? 
Typographer rich in ideas, with Artistic 
ability in laying out and handling type 
and material, seeks a change. Write 
Box 415, Printers’ Ink. 
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6s] SELECTED HIM FROM 

OVER 100 APPLI- 
CANTS,” writes employer, 
“and never regret my choice. 
A conscientious, painstaking man; 
plenty of intelligence without try- 
ing to be ‘clever’, Gets much work 
done without fuss.’ Half year, 
production, national advertiser. Over 
@ year, assistant sales manager, 
direct-mail. University Business 
Administration graduate. Now 
$40. Our No. 2346. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 








Space Wanted 


in advertising agency. Artist specializ- 
ing in youts—Lettering and Decora- 
tion. Box 421, Printers’ Ink. 


Mailing and Multigraph Expert 
Thoroughly familiar and competent to 
handle a Direct-Mail Department in the 
mailing, addressing, multigraph equip- 
ments, desires connection. Box 409, P. I. 


Artist-Layout Man 


Thorough Art Department man with 
ideas. Knowledge of advertising. Nine 
years’ experience. Box 401, P. I. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE FENCE 
With a 4 A’s agency and now advertising 
manager large national advertiser. Position 
in Philadelphia, New York or vicinity, 26, 
college graduate. $300 month. Box 406, P.I. 


DRAFTSMAN 


desires part time work—experience on 
es, maps, charts, diagrams for repro- 
duction. Box 402, Printers’ Ink. 


Secretary-Stenographer: Handles _cor- 
respondence from dictation, without dicta- 
tion, thoroughly experienced in follow-up 
and detail work. Cultured background. 
Literary tastes. Box 397, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


Eight years copy chief big N. Y. agencies. 
Part or full time as adv. mgr. or writ- 
ing special copy. Box 394, I. 


Advertising Man, 17 years originating 
successful selling plans, offers services on 
economical part-time basis to one New 
York firm that needs a $10,000 man’s 
ideas, but who ¢annot afford his full 
time. Interview will disclose excellent 
Proposition to right firm. Box 403, P. I. 























Secretary— Young college woman, 7 years’ 
secretarial, advertising experience. Trained 
writer business letters and direct-by-mail 
correspondence. Capable assuming charge 
details advertising mechanics and office 
routine. New York only. Box 393, P. I. 


Advertising Assistant. 24, college 
trained. 3% years’ agency, printing mail 
order experience. Can write copy, visual- 
ize, handle production. Desires position 
where versatility can be utilized. Oppor- 
tunity essential. Box 410, P. I. 


I’M A SQUARE PEG! 
Doing retail department store advertising 
—but better qualified for agency work. 
Seven years’ experience—male—knowl- 
edge of layout and copy. Available May 
25. Write for interview. Address A. S., 
810, Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


Advertising man, experienced every 
branch sales promotion work, seeks con- 
nection with growing New York concern 
or medium-sized agency. Eight years one 
corporation; four years one agency. Keen 
analyst; able writer; fine layout sense. 
Ability proved with record. Now earn- 
ing $7500. Box 395, Printers’ Ink. 


Commerce Counsel and Traffic Manager 
Trained in distribution problems. Well 
versed in Transportation Law. Practiced 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, viz., oral argument. Drafting Com- 
plaints. Writing briefs, etc. Nine years 
with present position. Seek new connec- 
tion. Box 418, Printers’ Ink. 


AVAILABLE SOON—Married man. Ten 
years’ experience in editorial work. Five 
years assistant editor of national magazine 
of more than a million circulation. Now 
editor and business manager of class mag- 
azine. Wants position as managing editor 
of magazine or house-organ, or as director 
of institutional publicity. Box 390, P. I. 




















A man with thirteen years’ marketing 
and advertising experience desires to 
serve one or two concerns on a part- 
time basis in Greater New York. 

he man is to-day conducting a suc- 
cessful business enterprise, which does 
not require his entire time. 

He would accept no remuneration, ex- 
cept as he might, after careful analysis, 
be commissioned to develop definite sell- 
ing plans. 

An interview carries no obligation. 

Box 408, Printers’. Ink. 





_ EXECUTIVE 

Good Organizer & Merchandiser, Experi- 
enced in Purchasing, Production, Market- 
Analysis, Sales, Promotion, Advertising,’ 
Correspondence, Mail-order, Printing, Cir- 
culation, Planning, Cost Accounting, etc. 
Univ. Grad. Married, Protestant, age 36. 
N. Y. location preferred, but not insisted 
upon. Salary $6,000-12,000. Correspond- 
ence invited from well-rated, responsible 
and efficient employers. 

z Address 

Seel, 1858 Nostrand Ave., Bklyn., N. Y. 
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The Winner 


rYNHE Boston Herald-Trav- 

eler takes pleasure in award- 
ing the $100 to Mr. George B. 
Hunt, of Wellesley, Mass., for 
the slogan— 


“The Master Key to Boston’s 
Better Homes.” 


1206 slogans were submitted. 
They came from East Lynn to 
San Francisco, from Memphis 
to Manitowoc, from Canada, 
from England; by mail and by 
telegraph. 

The Herald-Traveler is 
deeply appreciative of the inter- 
est shown in the contest and for 
the kind remarks expressed by 
so many of the contestants. We 
thank you, every one. 


BOSTON 
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29 out of 31 advertising agencies 
used The Chicago 


Tribune exclusively 
WHEN advertising agencies buy newspaper space in 


Chicago for their own use, they place their sate 
in The Chicago Tribune. 


The following chart shows how they used Tribune space 
in 1924 to advertise their own agencies. 
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Follow si judgment of experts! 
The Chicags Tribrne 
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Circulation over 600,000 week days and over 1,000,000 Sunday 


























